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J Was Stalin’* Prisoner 




CHAPTW ONE 


“A Losing Game” 


In Budapest, not far froili the American Legation, stood' a bronze 
statue of Harry Hill Bandholtz, the American general who had 
forced th£ Rumanians to withdraw from the conquered Hungarian 
capital follo\$ng the Fifst World War. Both the statue and the 
legation were located in what is still ironically referred to in 
Budapest as “Freedoig Square.” 

One day in OfctoBer, 1949, on my way to the legation from my 
office in N£dor«Street, I paused to stare at Bandholtz’s statue. It 
was the last symbol of American dignity in the capital of a twice- 
defeated Hungary. No successor to Bandholtz had risen after the 
Second World War to # force the Russians to withdraw from the 
prostrate city. On the corititry, our military and diplomatic repre- 
sentatives had submitted to such indignities at the hands of the 
Russians that it was hard to realize that a man like Bandholtz had 
ever lived. 

Three^Vreeks later, when his statue was Amoved by the Com- 
munisiputhorities, I felt that my own fate ^as s&nehow involved. 
So did Jule Smith, the commercial at)ach£ of the American 
Legation* 

“You’re playing a losing game,” he said, “^hy don’t you go 
back to Vienna before the AVH gets after you W 

'The AVH, the State Defence Authority, was the Hungarian 
section of the MGB, the foreign division of the Russia!! political 
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police. If I had known then what I know now, I would certainly 
have done as Smith suggested, for I was soon to be arrested, tried, 
and convicted, and held for seventeen months— all but two of 
which were spent in solitary confinement — until I was ransomed 
by the United States government in April, 1951. At the time, 
however, I was still not convinced that our government would be 
unable to protect me. 

The Communist officials with whom I was dealing wore minia- 
ture Hungarian flags in ther buttonholes. Each red-white-and- 
green flag had a red star, embossed with a gold hammer and 
sickle, superimposed upon it. I decided to emulate the Swiss and 
the Swedes and wear a replica of my own flag in my buttonhole. 
I bought one from a jeweller in Vaczi Street who still had several 
hidden under his counter. 

A few days later I wore the miniature Ameijcan.Hag at a cock- 
tail party given by Lieutenant Colonel William Du Puy, one'of 
the legation’s assistant army attaches. T^e wife of one of the 
legation’s secretaries, who was also present, twitted me about 
my little gesture of defiance. I took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to ask her husband what the legation would do if I 
happened to be arrested. 

“We’d make the usual representations ” he said, “but I don’t 
think they’d have much effect. The AVH knows that the United 
States isn’t going to war with Russia over a lone American 
prisoner.” 

“Then why bother to keep a legation her- ?” 

“Oh, it’s of somd value,” he said. “It’s a good listening post, 
for one thing.” 

I told him what I thought of the listening-post concept of 
American diplomacy. 

“The trouble 'with you businessmen,” he said, “is that you 
don’t take our advi^.” ' 

It had been impossible for me to do so. I was the only Ameri- 
can businessman left in Budapest, and my job was to do what 
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“a losing game” 

I could to save the last American company behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. If I had taken the legation’s usual advice, this company — 
Standard Electric of Budapest— would long since have been ex- 
propriated without compensation.* 

The International Standard Electric Corporation (ISEC), of 
wlych I was an assistant yice-president, supervised the foreign 
manufacturing subsidiaries of the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, of which I was also an assistant vice- 
president* I had been sentjo Vienna in 1945 to supervise I.T.&T.’s 
operations ig Austria. Since then ils 'operations in Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary 'had been added to my responsibilities. I had con- 
tinued to make my headquarters in Vienna, however, where I 
could keep abreast of developments in all three countries. There 
was no censorship in the American sector of Vienna (or in the 
British and French sectors, for that matter), and I could com- 
municate Attn uu^New York office without revealing our hopes 
and fears to the snoops of the Communist Information Bureau. 
I could also leave my*wife and family in the American sector of 
the city without worrying too much about their safety. In Buda- 
pest it was impossible to converse even in the privacy of my 
office without running the risk of being overheard by agents of 
theAVH. 


An engineer, as they used to say when I was a student at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, learns more and more 
about lest and less until he knows everything about nothing. I 
am an engineer who has Jpecome a businessman* and a business- 
man who is still an engineer — an acoustical engineer, to be pre- 
cise. I aty a jack of all trades in the electrical communications 
field and a master of none. As a boy I built my own radio sets, 
and thanks to an inheritance from my paternal ^andfather, I alto 
built and drove a couple of racing cars. But%coustical problems 
have always excited my curiosity. In recent years, in my spare 
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time, 1 have been experimenting with improved methods of 
sound transmission, and I still hope, before I die, to be* instru- 
mental in marketing a really good loud-speaker at a popular 
price. 

I was bom in New York City on September 6, 19 } 1, the first and 
only surviving child of a naturalized Qerman father and a natu- 
ralized French mother. My parents met on board the ship that 
brought them to the United States. My father, Willy Robert 
Vogeler, was bom in Limbach, near Chemnitz, in Saxony; my 
mother, Marie-Jeanne Besse,'ii Bilibin, near Clermpnt- F errand, 
in Auvergne. My fether was a devout Lutheran, my mother a 
devout Catholic; they were happily marred, but they never man- 
aged to compose their religious differences, which is why I be- 
came an Episcopalian. I have spoken French and German in addi- 
tion to English since early childhood, but I have yet to master 
Flemish, the native language of my naturalizecbBelgian wife. . 

Almost a third of my forty years has been spent abroad. My 
mother and father took me to Europe to "m-et my French and 
German grandparents before I was six months old. I caught cold 
on shipboard, and by the time we disembarked near Rotterdam 
my parents thought I had pneumonia. My mother insisted, in 
spite of my father’s objections, on having me baptized in the 
nearest Catholic church. Withia a few da>s I was well enough to 
accompany-my parents to Germany and, later on, to France. 

In those days my father was an engineer with the old Maxwell- 
Briscoe Motor Company. He joined a unit of the General Motors 
Corporation after tlj^First World War and returned fo Europe 
as a sales representative, F travelling out of Germany to Austria, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the Baltic states. £or sev- 
eral years I attended suburban public schools in New Jersey and 
New York. I then attended a German school in Wiesbaden, 
where my grandfather lived, and later a French school in Mainz. 

In 1925 my parents sent me back to the United States to com- 
plete my, -secondary education at the Peekskill Military Academy. 
Four years later, through the good offices of the |ate Sol Bloom, 
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Congressman from the Nineteenth District of New York, I was 
appointed to the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
In 1931, however, as a result of the depression and the belief 
that disarmament would delay* rather than hasten the Second 
World War, Congress voted to reduce the size of the Navy and 
tp commission onlv a pprtion of the midshipmen then at the 
Academy. 

The class of 1933, of which I was a membar, was hard hit by 
the retrenchment. My classmates and I discussed the problem 
and agreed that those of us wh§ did not intend to devote their 
lives to the Navy should resign in favour of those who did. I was 
still trying to decide w'fot to do when fate, as it often has before . 
and since, intervened to solve the problem for me. First of all 
I fell inwove. Then I fell ill with a throat infection that kept me 
in the hospital for fourteen weeks. It seemed doubtful, on my 
sesoverj , trial I*would be able to catch up with my work in 
time to pass my midyear examinations. I therefore resigned on 
December 21,«l93kL* 

Two days later I married Debe Hubbard. We went to Europe 
on our honeymooh, visiting France, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, and, of all places, Hungary. I liked Budapest, but not 
enough to think that I wou^J revisit that unhappy city as often 
as I have. 

After returning to the United States, Debe and I settled down 
in Mobile, where I entered the tire and rubber business with a 
friend of mine name^Pat Feore. It was not long before I realized 
that I bad made a series of mistakes. Deo* and I were divorced 
in 19^6. In the meantime I had sold but to Beortf and enrolled 
as an undergraduate at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. J had also enlisted in the l^avsll Reserve} and was com- 
missioned as an ensign. 


In 1937, after obtaining a degree in mechanical engineering! 
and business administration, I joined the Comell-Dubilier Elec- 
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trie Corporation of South Plainfield, New Jersey— the largest 
American manufacturer of electrical condensers. A year later I 
was selected to act as Comell-Dubilier’s consultant with ISEC. 
Comell-Dubilier had just signed a contract with I.T.&T. to pro- 
vide its foreign subsidiaries — supervised by ISEC— with the in- 
formation necessary to manufacture condensers according to the 
latest mechanical methods. 

I.T.&T. is not ti be confused with the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation, from which* it was separated after 
the First World War. Today it' competes with A.T.&T. in the 
manufacture of electrical communications equipment in the 
United States. Abroad, through ISEC, it'^ompetes with British, 
German, Dutch, Swedish, and French companies in the manu- 
facture of all sorts of electrical equipment, though principally in 
the field of communications. I.T.&T. alsc operates a number of 
foreign telephone companies, chiefly in Latifi America, arid 
several international communications systems, including Com- 
mercial Cables, Mackay Radio, and All AirferiCi Cables and 
Radio. Its manufacturing subsidiaries produce everything from 
railroad signals through telephone, telegraph, television, and 
radio equipment to radar, loran, aqd other navigational aids for 
ships and aircraft. They also produce a number of cybernetic 
devices, including the Totalizator, a machine for computing odds 
at race trades, and the Intelex, a machine that' automatically re- 
serves space, determines routes, computes mileages, fares, and 
taxes, and then issues tickets to railroad ard airline passengers, 
all in a single operation^ 

Before goin§ to “Europe *for Comell-Dubilier, I took the pre- 
caution of resigning my commission in the Naval Reserve. One 
of the professor^ at MIT^ a man named Peters, hf d disappeared 
in the course of a^visit to his native Germany. Dr. Peters was 
rep&ted to have bee! the world’s leading authority on the venti- 
lation of ships. Whether he was arrested by the Nazis has never 
been deterfiiined, for Dr. Peters is still among the missing. The 
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supposition, though, is that he was constrained to assist the 
Germans in improving their submarines and that he may now 
be working for the Russians* Although I wgs a native-born 
American, the fact that my father had been born in Germany, 
%nd had worked there for many years, placed me in an ambigu- 
ous position. I was*afraicf that when I visited Germany, to inspect 
the condenser plants in operation in I.T.&TVs subsidiaries, the 

Nazis would consider me an Auslandsdeutscher and, as such, 

• • 

available for military service. I ^vas also afraid that, if I refused 
to join them, they would accuse me of beipg an American spy. 
I felt that by severing gny connection with the Navy I would at 
least avoid the latter danger, and as far as the Nazis were con- 
cerned ^did. 

My job as a Comell-Dubilier consultant was to inspect 
I.JT.&T *s {W'icipal European factories with a view to installing 
modem condenser plants wherever they seemed to be econom- 
ically justified Machinery for the manufacture of condensers 
was eventually installed as the result of my recommendations 
in the Bell Telephone factory in Antwerp, the Materiel Tel£- 
phonique factory in Paris, and the Standard Telephone and Radio 
factory in Zunch. I visited Budapest m the course of my trip, 
but m view of the loiv wyges paid in Hungary I was unable to 
recommend the installation of an expensive condenser plant. It 
would be cheaper, I thought, for the Standard Electric Company 
of Budapest to continue manufacturing condensers by hand. My 
recommendation was* accepted, and I left Budapest after spend- 
ing ten days there in May, 1 939. 


I hatf meanWhsfc fallen in love again — with Lucile Eykens, ol 
Wondelgem, a suburb of Ghent. I met Lucdfc on my way fi$>m 
Antwerp to Zurich, where I was to address g meeting of Standard 
employees on sales problems. I was travelling with yvo refrig- 
eration engineers, Brown and Kirkpatrick, who were to address 
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the same meeting. At Brussels, where we changed trains, 1 went 
out to buy a bottle of cognac. On my return I found that we were 
to continue our journey with t./o extremely attractive women. 
The one who caught my eye was a slender blonde in a light blue 
skiing costume. I suggested to Brown ^that we offer the girls a 
drink, expecting them to say that they coufdn’t speak English, 
whereupon I wo^ld be given an opportunity to show off ray 
knowledge of French and German. The only trouble was that 
the girl in the light blue skiing ;ostume spoke English almost as 
well as I did. She v-as not married, I gathered, and she was on 
her way to Kandersteg with her companion, a young married 
woman named Denise van Parys. 

I was so attracted to Luce, as she was called for sho.t, that I 
suggested that we go to Kandersteg too, It was Friday night, 
and we had nothing to do in Zurich until Mon lay morning. But 
Brown and Kirkpatrick insisted that we go to Grindelwald as we 
had planned, and so we said good-bye to the girls^he next morn- 
ing in Zurich. Their tram continued down one shore of Lake 
Brienz while our train continued down the other. Fortunately, 
there was so much fog that by the tune we reached Interlaken, 
where the lines rejoined, I had succeeded in convincing my com- 
panions that we might as well go on,,to Kandersteg. Why visit 
Grindelwald, I argued, if we couldn’t see the Jungfrau ? 

So we changed trains again and rejoined Ludle and Denise. 
The former feigned annoyance but the latter was amused. I had 
never skied before, tyit when we got to kandersteg I bought a 
ski suit and proceeded ter make such a fool of myself that I had 
to be sent to the beginners’ slope. Now it was Ludle’s turn to 
be amused. Sunday moaning', however, I arose at four to take a 
lesson with the ski instructor. By Sunday afierfioon I felt that 
th? time had comV to ask Ludle to marry me. 

“Dpn’t be ridiculous,” she said. “We don’t even know each 
other.” 

Monday morning I went back to Zurich to $ve my talk and 
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then returned to Kandersteg for two more days of skiing. By the 
time I left on Wednesday it was no longer possible for Ludle to 
say that we didn’t know each otfier. She accepted my invitation 
to attend the ball given on Washington’s Birthday by the Ameri- 
can consul in Antwerp, and invited me in return to Wondelgem 
t<5 meet her fatherland mother, five sisters, two brothers, and 
numerous aunts and uncles. We were married in the Ghent 
cathedral in June, 1939, soon after my return from Budapest. 


On the outbreak of yar, in September, 1939, I was ordered 
back to the United States. Lucile was pregnant by then, and 
Cornell-J)ubilier was ^mwilling to accept responsibility for what 
might happen to us in the event of a German invasion. Jacob 
Jammer a -wVe-^resident of ISEC with whom I had formed a 
lasting friendship in London, wanted me to join I.T.&T. then 
and there. I was guyre than willing, for I had found the manu- 
facture of communications equipment more interesting than the 
manufacture of its. components. But I.T.&T., as a result of the 
war, soon began to constrict its European operations, and Jam- 
mer was unable to find for mo the place he had in mind. I there- 
fore returned to the United Statqg to become the Middle Western 
representative of Corneil-foubilier, with headquarters in Indian- 
apolis. 

Our first son, Robert Alexander Vogeler, Jr., was bom m New 
York in the spring oft 940. After living in Indianapolis for a time, 
we moved to La Grange, a suburb of Chicago. the time our 
second son, William Etykens Vogeler, was bom in the fall of 
1941, I had resigned from Comelk-Dufeilier to become manager 
of the special products division of the Kellogg Switchboard and 
Supply Company. In addition to producing^equipment for the 
Army and Navy, I was!* also charged witj^ ^producing, for the 
Lend-Lease Administration, 50,000 field telephone sets Tor tha 
Russian Army. 

The Russian inspectors ft the Kellogg factory aecused me and 
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my colleagues at every opportunity of supplying them with ^in- 
ferior” products. They rejected large numbers of leather carry- 
ing cases, for example, because^they were not all the same shade 
of brown. The character of their complaints can be gauged by 
the fact that every carrying case and telephone set rejected by 
the Russians was immediately accepted by the United States. 
Actually, we gave the Russians the best equipment that Ameri- 
can industry cotfid produce. I knew at the time it was better 
than anything that Russian mdustry could produce, but it was 
not until I reached Vienna that I discovered how much better 
it really was. 

Once, after a particularly unpleasant argument with a Russian 
inspector, I exploded. “I’m not interested in doing a damn thing 
for such people,” I said. “They’re just making fools of us.” 

It was no long before I discovered mat a fellov'-traveller on 
my staff had denounced me to the FBI for making “anti-Russian” 
statements. It is indicative of the atmosphere prevailing in 1942 
that Americans were being officially encouraged to denounce 
their fellow countrymen for criticizing Russia. .Perhaps I was 
denounced because of my German name and background. In any 
case, nothing ever came of the incident. 

Years later, in Budapest, I would be fpreed to confess that I 
had joined the FBI in 1942 and had 1 been placed in charge of 
“a network of fifty agents and provocateurs” at the Kellogg 
factory in Chicago. Personally, I doubt very much that the FBI 
was able to spare even one agent for the Kellogg factory, though 
it could certainly h^e used one, if only to observe the strange 
behaviour of thd* Russian inspectors. Their chief interest, aside 
from lodging complaintg, war inspecting everything that the fac- 
tory producecf, including “secret” equipment « r or thu United 
States Army and* Navy. It was galling to me, I must admit, to 
hive been powemss to prevent the Russians from taking ad- 
vantage of the fact tfiat they were immune to security restrictions. 

I left Kellogg at the end of 1942 to become the assistant to 
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the chief engineer of Libby, McNeill, and Libby. My job at 
Libby’s was to organize the production of immersible food con- 
tainers for the armed services. As soon as my work was com- 
pleted, I resigned from Libby’s to become, with Jammer’s help, 
the Chicago manager of the Federal Telephone and Radio Cor- 
poration, a domestic subsidiary of I.T.&T. I was still holding 
that position when 1 was sent to Vienna, at Jammer’s suggestion, 
in the summer of 1945. 

Thus, Tor the entire wSr, I was^esiployed as a civilian engineer 
jn the Unifcd States. My selective service rating was II-A (“de- 
ferred because of civilia^ employment”). I would have preferred 
to serve in the Navy, for which service I was better suited, by 
training and inclination, than most fathers in my age group. 
I tried repeatedly to rejoin the Navy, in fact, but on each occa- 
sion I was viected on'the ground that my work as a civilian 
engineer was more important than anything I could do in uni- 
form. 

So much fof the charge, to which I would also be made to 
confess in Budapest that 1 was a naval intelligence officer hold- 
ing the rank of lieutenant commander. The fact is that, since I 
resigned my ensign’s commission in 1937, 1 have had no connec- 
tion whatsoever with |ny brimdj of the United States govern- 
ment, either military or civilian. 


The Standard Elestric Company of Budapest was the larg- 
est of I.T.&T.’s manufacturing subsidiary in Eastern Europe. 
Standard Budapest employed some 3,000 ^worifers m the manu- 
facture of telephone, telegraph, and radjo equipment. In turn it 
controlled a campgny known as Telefongyar, wWh employed 
some 1,400 workers in the manufacture of cabks, air brakes, rail- 
road signals, and electrical components, anil a small compafty 
known as Dial, which rented and maintained private telephone 
exchanges. 
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I.T.&T.’s three Austrian subsidiaries — Czeija, NissI arid Com- 
pany, Mix und Genest, and Berliner — together employed about 
as many workers as Standard Budapest alone. Czeija, Nissl, the 
largest of the three, was located in the Russian sector of Vienna. 
It employed some 2,000 workers in the manufacture of telephoift, 
telegraph, and radio equipment. 

In the spring 1945, two of I.T.&T.’s Czechoslovakian sub- 
sidiaries — Kablo and Telegrafia — were expropriated. The third. 
Standard Dorns, was not eSqyopriateS until later because the 
original nationali^ition law exempted companies employing 
fewer than 100 workers. I.T.&T. also ^wned rental and mainte- 
nance subsidiaries in Rumania and Yugoslavia. The Yugoslavian 
subsidiary was expropriated without compensation soop after the 
Titoists seized power in the fall of 1944. The Rumanian subsidi- 
ary, despite the best efforts of Henry feurrel^ who was sent to 
Bucharest in 1946, eventually suffered the same fate. 

Czechoslovakia’s crypto-Communist Fie^lin^er government, 
unlike its counterparts in Yugoslavia and Rumania, however, had 
promised to pay “equitable” compensation Jto tlte owners of all 
nationalized foreign properties. Richard Brown, of I.T.&T.’s ex- 
port department, who had enteitd Czechoslovakia as an Army 
technical adviser, remained in«Pragu| jn«the hope of persuading 
the government to keep its promise. 

The fate of I.T.&T.’s Hungarian and Austrian subsidiaries was 
still to be determined. Like the others, they had been seized and 
operated by the Germans during the wlr, and it was obvious 
that, unless prompt action was taken, they would soon be seized 
and operated by or foa the Russians. 

Geoffrey Ogilvie, a vice-pfesident of I.T.&T., was accordingly 
assigned to Hungary, and I was assigned to<\uftria, tfi do what 
v^e could to prev^t the confiscation of the company’s properties. 
Sosthenes Behn, ttjp chairman of I.TT&T., promoted me to the 
rank of assistant vice-president and arranged for me to fly to 
Europe with Ogilvie on August 15, 1945. 
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Assfgnment to Vienna 


August 15 was V-J Day. New York was so busy celebrating our 
victory o^pr Japan thaf it was impossible to find a taxi to take 
us to La Guardia Airport, and so we had to hire a Cadillac 
fungral limwaine. 

Together we flew to Faris. From there Ogilvie flew to Frank- 
fort, and I to l^apjfs* whence, by varying routes and means of 
transportation, we both finally reached Vienna. 

The Army pftt us* up at the Hotel Regina, a field-grade mess 
on the Maximiliansplatz, which was the only hotel then available 
in the American sector of the eity. And even the Regina wasn’t 
available to two civilians, w oj cf car]aetbaggers,” as we were called, 
for very long. General Lewis, the commander of the sector, said 
that we could stay at the Regina for a few days, but that we 
would have to move out before we established a precedent for 
letting “carpetbaggers* clutter up his mess.^Ogilvie promised to 
leave as soon as he could find transportation to Bydapest, and 
I promised to leave as»soon as I could find another place in which 
to live. 

Finding another •place in which to live, however, was easier 
said than done. The International sector, whkjjp corresponded £o 
the old, or inner, city, was’still a maze of ruirg. r The Russians had 
taken over the Grand, the Imperial, the Bristol, th^ Astoria, 
Sacher’s, and all the better hotels that were more or less intact, 
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and the remainder had either been reserved for American, Brit- 
ish) and French army personnel, or else were not fit for human 
habitation. 

Ogilvie was finally driven to Budapest, 175 miles down the 
Danube from Vienna, in an Army weapons cafrier. He found 
that all but one of its better hotels, the Szent Gelldrt, had been 
destroyed, and the Szent Gellert had been taken over by the 
Russians. OgiMe solved his housing problem temporarily by 
moving into the convent operated hy tie Sisters of Social Service. 
He later succeeded in leasing a house in the Buda hills from* a 
disfranchised professor of philosophy. 

The convent in Pest became the headquarters of most of the 
American and British civilians who visited the twin cities of 
Buda and Pest in the first year after the war. There was no such 
convent in Vienna, unfortunately, arid in {he absence of any 
unoccupied apartments or civilian hotels. General Lewis, who 
eventually thawed out and became a .good ^friend of mine, 
adopted me as a civilian ward of the Army. I was duly classified 
as a CAF-15 (that is, a civilian in the clerical? administrative, 
and fiscal category, with the assimilated rank of “colonel”). My 
status was merely a bureaucratic stratagem designed to permit 
the Army to furnish me witji board and lodging at cost until 
such time.as I could establish an independent household of my 
own. Hundreds of American civilians, in Vienna and other oc- 
cupied cities, enjoyed the same status for the same reason dur- 
ing the first year of our military occupation. But though there 
was nothing irregular about my position, the fact that the civilian 
rating CAr-15 corresponded to the rank of colonel would be 
used against me at my trial up Budapest. 

At fhe time, however, it was a company^oktr. I was a junior 
executive who j^ad inadvertently placed himself on the same 
fevel with many' 'senior executives of a company noted for its 
employment of former Army and Navy officers. Sosthenes Behn, 
in fact, Ss usually referred to as Colonel Beht because of his 
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service a$ the commander of a field signal battalion in the Thirst 
World War. Among the other senior executives of I.T.&T. are 
several former generals, including William H. Harrison, Roger 
B. Colton, and Pedro A. ttel Valle* two former admirals, Ellery 
W..Stone and William F. Halsey; and at least a dozen colonels 
and Jieutenant colonel^ 

I.T.&T.’s reasons for employing so many former Army and 
Navy officers are not hard to explain. First, a large corporation 
specializing in foreign opefetions mujt be represented abroad by 
executives who have travelled widliy and who have had experi- 
ence in dealing with foreign government officials. Second, just 
as the services have supplied I.T.&T. with executives in time of 
peace, so I.T.&T. has supplied the services with signal officers in 
time of waf. (Neither Admiral Stone nor General Harrison, for 
example, were professional officers. Stone left I.T.&T. and Har- 
risotrleft A. l'.&T. ft join the services during the war; Harrison 
joined and Stone rejoined I.T.&T. as soon as their work for the 
services had beenftoiflpfeted.) Third, I.T.&T. is continually faced 
with the problen^ of dickering with Europeans, Latin Americans, 
and Asians who attach great importance to rank. 

There was nothing sinister, therefore, about the high propor- 
tion of former Aimy and Navy officers among the company’s 
senior executives. I.T.&'^.’S ftlations with the United States gov- 
ernment are no different from those of any other large corpora- 
tion engaged in foreign operations, or, for that matter, any other 
large corporation engaged in the manufacture of communications 
equipment. Certainly, as a junior executive oM.T.&T., I was no 
closer to our government’s military and civilian *epftsentatives 
than many other American civilians ii^Vienna. 


The Russian sector of Vienna was by far tl^ most valuable* 
of the four. It embraced the Danube waterfront, the eleetric 
power plant, the main telephone exchange, and most of tBe city’s 
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industrial establishments, including the Czeija, Nissl factory. Its 
one shortcoming, from the Russians’ point of view, was its lade 
of suitable private residences for field-grade officers and their 
families. The American, Britisn, and French sectors, on the other 
hand, though economically less important, embraced a number 
of pleasant residential suburbs. 

The disparity eventually resulted in a deal between the 
Russians and th.' three Western Allies. In exchange for certain 
hotels in the International sector, the \llies agreed to permit the 
Russians to occupy certain residential areas in thefr own sectors 
ofVienna. 

The Hotd Bristol, on the Kamtner ixing, was thus turned over 
to the American Army. It was in such a state of disorder when 
the Russians moved out that it took a battalion of American 
soldiers a week to make it habitable., Among the other quaint 
customs that came to light was the Russians 'habit of slaughter- 
ing pigs and chickens in the bathrooms. I moved out of the 
Regina and into the Bristol as soon as die lan' jr was ready for 
occupancy. The former was subsequently converted into a hotel 
for women employees of USFA — the United States Forces in 
Austria. 

Except for the loss of most' of its windows, which it took 
me the better part of a year to replace, *the Czeija, Nissl factory 
had escaped serious damage during the siege. Immediately after- 
ward, however, it had been used as a barracks for Russian in- 
fantry soldiers who had done a lot of daipage. When the infantry 
were removed, Russian signal corpsmen proceeded to remove 
all the stocks c e raw materials on hand, whereupon they began 
to dismantle the machinery on the ground that the contents of 
all factories operated by the Germans during the war constituted 
legitimate booty. 

My first task \,as to put a stop to the dismantling and reinstall 
as much as I could of the machinery that the Russians had at- 
tempted to remove. My second task was to remove the Russians 
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themselves. My third and most difficult task was to constrain 
the Russians to recognize the fact that the Czeija, Nissl plant, 
and everything in or pertaining to it, was American property. 

I was assisted in my wprk by Hans Nissl, the factory’s general 
manager. Nissl’s father, Franz Nissl, the Austrian founder of the 
company, had sold out to I.T.&T. in the late 1920's. Hans Nissl 
had meanwhile becoftie a citizen of Liechtenstein, a Swiss pro- 
tectorate, and as such was the bearer of a Swjgs passport. The 
Russians refused to respgct his new nationality. They insisted 
on treating {jim as an Austn&n, wfaith is to say as badly as the 
Germans would have treated a Russian in the same position. 

I put up signs reading f American Property” in Russian and 
German and then went to see the major who commanded the 
district of* Brigittenau, in which the factory was located. The 
major, whose name I never learned, informed me that the fac- 
tory^ problcn’o Afte “technical” matters with which he was not 
competent to deal. I therefore made an appointment to see Major 
General Kaluguf the thief of an organization that soon came to 
be known as USIA — the Administration of Soviet Enterprises in 
Austria. USIA ^entftally obtained control of a large part of Aus- 
tria’s industrial capacity. 

Kalugin’s deputy informed nffe that the general would receive 
me in his office at the Hotel Imperial, just down the street from 
the Bristol, at ten-tjiirty one Tuesday morning. I was refused 
admittance, however, by the guards at the entrance, who kept 
me covered with their tommy guns. When I tried to explain 
that I had an appointment with General plugin, they simply 
stuck their guns in my ribs and told me to be or^my,way 

I returned to the Bhstol to telephone Kalugin’s deputy, who 
assured me that I was expected at*the«Imperial»and that the 
guards would b? instructed to let me enter. But when I got back 
to the Imperial, the guards still blocked my way: A Russian Waj 
appeared on the scene with instructions to escort me to the 
general’s office. But the guards still refused to let me {yss. The 
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Wac Shrugged her shoulders and disappeared. Finally a Russian 
police agent in civilian clothes managed to persuade the guards 
to let me enter the hotel. 

General Kalugin, a large, b&fy manewith dark cropped hair, 
received me in a third-floor bedroom. He agreed to call a halt .to 
the dismantling df the factory. He also agreed to remove all but 
a few Russian “inspectors” on condition that I give first priority 
to Russian reparations orders. I agreed to do so, provided (1) 
that Czeija, Nissl be paid for its work at acceptable prices; (2) 
that the Russians supply it \tith the necessary raw materials:; 
and (3) that its American ownership be formally recognized. 
Kalugin accepted the first two conditions and promised to con- 
sider the third. 


Our first job for the Russians consisted of repairing 150)900 
field telephone sets of Russian manufacture. They were extremely 
primitive in comparison with the field telep’ncJhe Sets that Kellogg 
had manufactured for the Russians in 1941-42. They were 
equipped with ordinary dry-cell battery clips, for example, in- 
stead of screw-type terminals ; and instead of being carried in 
leather cases, of whatever quality, they were*’ carried in crude 
wooden boxes. In view of their poor# quality and the absence of 
any spare parts, we had to cannibalize two broken sets for 
every reconditioned set that we delivered to the Russian Army. 

Food was so scarce that, to keep the factory working, I had to 
serve its employees hot lunches every day. Usually it was neces- 
sary to send the one company truck that the Russians had re- 
frained from stealing' out into the country to buy food directly 
from the peasants. Occasionally, though, the^Rujsians .would sell 
us salt pork and vegetables that they had collected from the 
peasants by force.V 

Although General Kalugin had promised to “consider” recog- 
nizing I.T.&T.’s ownership of Czeija, Nissl, his Russian colleagues 
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on the Allied Council refused at first to recognize the (formal 
claim that was eventually presented. Indeed, the day after our 
Austrian lawyers presented the claim, the Russians threatened 
to reoccupy die factory* I telephoned Kalugin to remind him of 
our agreement. He told me that he would take the matter up 
with the major in command of the Brigittenau district, who had 
since been given full authority. A few hours later the major tele- 
phoned to upbraid me for interfering with Russian “military 
operations.” 

I had legmed by that time that the only way to deal with the 
'Russians successfully was to bluster and threaten as much as 
they did. I therefore waited the major that if he reoccupied the 
factory I would refuse to authorize any more work on Russian 
orders. 

One part of me hoped that he would force me to carry out my 
threat. The 'factory by then had received so many American, 
British, French, and Austrian orders that its Russian orders were 
a nuisance. Bit another part of me realized that, if I attempted 
to carry out my threat, the Russians would retaliate by making 
it impossible tbr the factory to fill its other orders. Czeija, Nissl, 
after all, was in the Russian sector of Vienna— an inconvient 
fact of which the major immediately reminded me. 

“I’ve been wonderiAgdqr soms time,” he said, “what right an 
American has to be working in the Russian sector without an 
employment permit.” 

I explained that I was not an employee but a supervisor of an 
American enterprise, and that I had a Fqjir-Power permit en- 
titling me to direct its operations in the intejest& of its stock- 
holders. 

“As the commander of a district hi the Russian sector, 1 hereby 
order you to ldve Jt once.” 

“As the American supervisor of the Czdjpi, Miss! factory* I 
refuse to accept your orders.” 

“Then I’ll have to order my soldiers to expel you b$ force.” 
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“When do you intend to do that ?” 

The major hesitated for a moment. 

“Why do you want to know ?” he asked. 

“So that I can assemble some photographers to take pictures 
of the incident.” 

The major hung up without another word. I was not expelled 
from his district, the factory was not reoccupied, and I.T.&T*’s 
claim to ownership was eventually recognized by the Russian 
High Command. 

The American Army in Vienna occasionally resorted to the 
same tactic. When the Russians decided one day to occupy the' 
Ministry of Internal Affairs, a group of 'American correspondents 
and photographers, who had been tipped off in advance, assem- 
bled to record the incident for posterity. The Russians were so 
reluctant to receive unfavourable publicity, at a time when they 
were still trying to popularize the Austrian Communist Paffiy, 
that within an hour they moved out of the Ministry and gave it 
back to the Austrians. 


The Germans had made themselves ridiculous, in Vienna as 
in other conquered capitals, by renaming familiar landmarks in 
accordance with Nazi propagarda. Tfye .Russians had so outdone 
the Germans, however, in renaming the same landmarks in ac- 
cordance with Communist propaganda, that the following story 
was told of a liberated Viennese prisoner of war who returned 
one day to his native city. 

The soldiej, who arrived at the State Railway Station, took a 
streetcar to Schwarzenberg Platz, only to*discover that it was 
now called Sta^insplatz. The streetcar continued down the ring, 
crossed the Danube Canal over the Red Army Bridge, formerly 
known as the Frai^ Bridge, and proceeded to the Danube water- 
front, which was the end of the line. 

“It’s a beautiful river, isn’t it ?” the conductor sjud. 
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“I know,” said the soldier. “Don’t tell me. It isn’t the Danube, 
it’s the Volga.” 

In Budapest, where there was said to have been more raping 
than looting, the Russians’ monument to their Unknown Soldier 
Eras popularly known as the Unknown Raper. In Vienna, how- 
ever, where the opposite seemed to have been true, the Russian 
monument was popularly known as the Unknown Looter. 

For weeks after my arrival in Vienna, ganj£> of soldiers armed 
with guhny sacks and* tommy gpns systematically plundered 
every house and apartment in the Russian sector of the city. The 
pretext for their looting jyas to make sure that no Austrian house- 
hold under their jurisdiction was being used for “illegal” pur- 
poses — and everything is illegal under Russian jurisdiction except 
that which is tolerated, at any given moment, by the Russian 
Ministry of Jntemal Affairs, the MVD, or its twin, the Ministry 
of State Security,*the MGB. In their search for “illegal” weapons, 
“illegal” literature, and “illegal” persons, the Russians found oc- 
casion to carry^offTdl the watches, jewellery, fountain pens, liquor, 
art objects, aijd pretty women that they could find. Once they 
had cleaned out a house, they would stencil “Provereno” on the 
door. “Provereno”' \% a Russiap word that used to mean “exam- 
ined.” In Austria, however, it now means “plundered.” 

One of the best-knowh phrases in the Russian-occupied coun- 
tries is “Davai chbss ,” which means, “Let’s have your watch.” 
I have heard a lot of Russian watch stories, but none excelled 
the true stories of what happened to two of my acquaintances in 
Vienna. 

One of them, an Austrian engineer who Worked for Czeija, 
Nissl, showed up one morning wi|h a new gold watch. He said 
that a Russia^, o£all people, had given it to him. On his way 
to work, he explained, he had been stopped by an armed Russian 
soldier who pronounced the magic words, “D$vai chass /” He Had 
no alternative but to hand over the cheap steel watch that he 
had been wearing for fear of losing his gold watch, which he had 
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hidden? The Russian, in exchange, gave him the new gold .watch, 
which he had apparently stolen from somebody else, ex plaining 
that it had -stopped running and was therefore “kaput” The 
Austrian engineer said nothing, "put the Watch on his wrist, and 
continued down the street. Later, in his office, he. examined thp 
watch and found that it was in good working order. The Russian 
had simply neglected to wind it. 

On another occasion, a Russian-speaking American, who was 
really an intelligence agent, stopped to observe the lively com- 
merce in one of the many open-air black markets in tire Russian 
sector of Vienna. He soon found himself conversing with a 
friendly Russian captain, who asked him if he was well supplied 
with watches. The American said he wasn’r, whereupon the Rus- 
sian captain pulled up his sleeves and told him to take* his pick 
of the various watches that he was wearing on either wrist. It 
was foolish, he said, for a Russian in Vienna not to have a wateli. 
The American accepted one of the watches because he couldn’t 
do anything else without revealing to the ’Rdssiin that he was 
an American in disguise. ( 

Marauding bands of Russian soldiers periodically invaded the 
Czeija, Nissl factory. In November, 1945, four of them broke 
into the paint shop looking for something to drink. The night 
watchman pleaded with them hot to ntfuch the methyl alcohol, 
which was used in mixing varnish, but they paid no attention to 
him and drank it down as if it were vodka. All four of them had 
to be hospitalized, and two of them died jn a matter of hours. 
The next day my friend the Russian major attempted to arrest 
me for having “pusoned” two of his soldiers. The charge was so 
absurd that I was able to talk him out of it by emphasizing the 
embarrassment that I thought my arrest would Qjfobabjy cause. 
It was a narrow squeak, I knew, but how narrow it was I failed 
towealize until aftA I had been imprisqned four years later. 

In June, 1946, when Lucile and I were attending a reception 
in honour«of some visiting American congressmen, I was called 
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to thd telephone by the same night watchman. Some drunken 
Russians, he said, had broken into the warehouse and were load- 
ing radios onto a truck. 

I immediately drove to the factory and warned the Russians 
that, unless they returned the radios to the warehouse, I would 
she that they were«given long sentences in the worst concentra- 
tion camp in Siberia. It was an idle threat, of ^ourse, but the Rus- 
sians were too drunk to realize that I was in no position to make 
it good. I knew from experience that it was useless to call the 
Russian police. The MVD was simply not interested in protect- 
ing property unless it belonged to high Soviet officials, in which 
case it was very well protected indeed. Fortunately, in this in- 
stance, the Russian dftmks took fright and did as they were told. 


No army iry mgdsrn times has ever behaved as badly as the 
Russian Army behaved, and still behaves, in the occupied coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. Its behaviour in Austria, if anything, has 
been somewhat better than its behaviour in countries where it is 
the sole occupying force. It 4ias behaved so badly in Austria, 
even so, that it has *by now destroyed whatever chances the 
Austrian Communists may have had to win a popular following. 
The Communists may yet come to power in Austria, if we give 
them the opportunity, but only if Stalin is willing to convert 
Austria into a European Korea. 

One day, as I was driving to the Czeija, fcissl factory in a bor- 
rowed Army jeep, I*passed a crew of Austrian linemen hanging 
new trolley wires above the unused streetcar tracks on Wahr- 
inger Serasse.' The American wire they were using was being 
unreeled from a truck belonging to the Mj|dstry of Railways. 
The American Army, it developed, had agreed to supply the 
Austrians with the copper wire needed to rehabilitate the Vienna « 
streetcar system, hoping against hope that the Russians would 
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not steal the new wire as they had stolen all the old wire re- 
maining in Vienna at the time of the city’s surrender. 

The place' where I had passed the Austrian linemen was in 
the Alsergrund district of the American ^sector. The linemen, I 
discovered, had started at the Brigittenauer Bridge (now called 
the “Freedom” Bridge) and were working. their way through 
the American sector to the boulevards, or ringstrassen, around 
the inner city. A mile farther on, as I neared the “Freedom” 
Bridge, I passed another crew ,of linemen, this time Russians, 
who were busily taking down the same wire and reeling it onto* 
an American lend-lease truck. 

The next day both the Austrian government and the American 
High Commission protested to the Russians, who g^ve their 
usual excuse — namely, that the Vienna Street Railways, having 
been seized and operated by the Germans for a rime, consti- 
tuted German property within the meaning of the Austrian Ar- 
mistice Agreement. All property of the Vienna Street Railways, 
therefore, regardless of whence it came, or when, was legitimate 
booty — or so the Russians pretended to believe. Ip this instance, 
they pretended to believe that the stolen wire was German, 
rather than American. It was several months before the Rus- 
sians, after assessing the political pros aqd cons, at last agreed 
to let the trolley wires stay up if the ^American Army furnished 
the wire. In the end, of course, it was the Americans who fur- 
nished almost everything, including a score of streetcars from 
New York’s abandoned Third Avenue System — a gift from the 
Economic Co-operati8n Administration. 

In the mearitinte the Russians had begun to dismantle Vienna’s 
telephone system on the same specious ground: having been 
seized and operated by the Germans, it constituted legitimate 
booty. By the time they agreed to desist, in return for the Aus- 
triln government’s promise to supply them with new exchanges, 
they had removed 40,000 of Vienna’s 70,000 line# of telephone 
equipment. 
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Theft primitive methods of removal constituted sheer vandal- 
ism. The “technicians” of their signal corps went from exchange 
to exchange, dismantling 1,000-line frames, placing them on dol- 
lies, and pushing them outside, where they were left for days 
exposed to the weather before they were finally loaded onto 
trucks and driven t» the railroad yards, where they were again 
exposed for days to the weather before they^were loaded onto 
flatcars and hauled off to Russia. It was criminal sabotage from 
both the Russian and the Austriai? points of view. It deprived 
the Austrians of indispensable telephone equipment without 
making more than a smafl fraction of the same equipment avail- 
able to the peoples of Russia. I would be very much surprised if 
more than 10 per cenf of the delicate equipment thus removed 
could ever be used again. I am certain that the greater part of it 
was daimget-Mjeyopd any hope of repair. 

Yhe Russians also went from house to house, ripping out pri- 
vate hand sets * wljicto they tossed into open trucks as if they 
were so many pairs of shoes. One day, out of morbid curiosity, 
I followed a track laden with hand sets to the railroad yards to 
see what would happen. The driver backed up to a boxcar and 
dropped his tail board. Several German prisoners of war then pro- 
ceeded to transfer the hqpg sets torn the truck to the boxcar — 
with shovels. The prisoners naturally treated the equipment as 
roughly as they could, in view of its destination, but their Rus- 
sian guards made no effort to restrain them. Hand sets are not 
as delicate as the frarftes of a telephone exchange, but I doubt 
that even half the sets removed from Austria were in ary condi- 
tion to be used again on reaching Russia. 

The most sickening sight of all* was the dismantling of the 
rolling mill that belonged to Felten und Guillaume, a subsidiary 
of a Luxemburg steel-manufacturing concern. '£he Russian “tech- 
nicians” in charge of the dismantling removed the upper rollers 
carefully enough, but had to blast the lower rollers t off their 
foundations with dynamite. Russia thus acquired a number of 
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upper rollers in fair condition that could be used orfly with 
matching lower rollers that had been ruined in the process of 
removal. Austria lost a steel mill, and ^Russia failed to gain one, 
from which proposition it can readily be seen that both countries 
lost an economic asset worth many millions of dollars. 

If it were not for what my chauffeur told me of his experiences 
as a prisoner of war in Russia, I would be inclined to believe 
that die Russians had no intendon of utilizing the property that 
they removed from Austria is the guise of “reparations.” Indeed, 
in attempting to discover some method in their madness, I offer, 
wondered if their only purpose was vengeance. If they intended 
merely to destroy as much of the Austrian economy as they 
could, they were certainly successful. Bbt after what, I learned 
from my chauffeur, and my subsequent experiences in Hungary, 
I finally decided that they really intended tp make use of the 
stolen property, and were prevented from doing so only by tlieir 
lack of respect for property as such, and* by tljeir concomitant 
inability to understand that all property, to be useful to man, 
must be handled with care and properly maintained. 

My chauffeur, Rudolf Honig, was such a slipshod person him- 
self that I was doubly impressed by his horror of the shiftless- 
ness that he had observed in Russia. He had been drafted into 
the German Army and sent to the ^Leningrad front as a truck 
driver and mechanic. He was captured by the Russians in the 
winter of 1942-43. Since the Germans had classified him as a 
mechanic, his Russian captors decided that he was qualified to 
work as a machinist* in a sewing-machine factory in the outskirts 
of Leningrad. Perhaps he was, but as Honig told the story it 
made no difference whether he was qualified or not. 

He soon discovered that the parts he wasanalfing wouldn't fit 
the machine for which they were designed. For weeks he lived 
in fear of being snot as a saboteur, until he discovered that the 
Russian manager also knew that the parts wouldn’t fit and was 
also afraicl of being shot. 
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Actually, it seems, the manager was doing the best he could. 
The political commissar, however, insisted on producing 150 
sewing machines a day jp a factory whose absolute capacity was 
120. The manager could do only as he was ordered, even if it 
nfeant producing parts that wouldn’t fit. The commissar was ap- 
parently not interested in whether the sewing machines worked 
or not. What he was after was the Red Banner of Labour, a 
medal with which both^he and the manager were eventually 
decorated in recognition of their •socialist” prowess in exceeding 
the factory’s “norm” by 2iper cent. 

Sooner or later both th% manager and the commissar probably 
were shot, but by that time Honig and a fellow Austrian prisoner, 
who also.worked for Cfceija, Nissl, had escaped. It took them a 
year to reach Vienna on foot, by way of Byelorussia, Ukrainia, 
Rumania, ai-d Hungary* They had both learned enough Russian 
to pass as Russians until they were outside the territorial limits 
of the old Soviet ynion. They earned their board and lodging 
by performing feats of magic in the villages through which they 
passed. 


Hdnig became my ehjuffeur after I discovered that Czeija, 
Nissl owned a Steyr convertible sedan that had been hidden in 
a haystack near the town of Krems, in the Russian zone of Aus- 
tria. A Steyr, which is made in Austria, is not a very good auto- 
mobile, but in the falf of 1945, it seemed to me that it would be 
better to ride around in an underpowered S>teyr than in a street- 
car or jeep. The Stoyr in question had been*hicfden the pre- 
ceding winter to prevent its bein^ stolen by thf Russians. Its 
spark phlgs, distributor, and all five wheels and tyres had been 
stored in the factory. The wheels and tyres, ^owever, had since 
disappeared. I therefore had to scrounge some jeep wheels and 
tyres from the American Army and drill new holes in the wheels 
to fit the studs of the Steyr. I then drove to the village where 
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the Steyr was hidden, attached the wheels and tyres, add toWed 
it bade to Vienna with the help of an Army sergeant and a bor- 
rowed weapons carrier. 

The Steyr, which was black, was a conspicuous vehide not 
only because of its jeep wheels and tyres. Some Russian soldiers 
had located it before I had, and they had damaged the boot in 
trying to force it open with their bayonets. Unable to make off 
with the car itself, for lack of wheels and tyres, they had con- 
tented themselves with removing the 'black rubber knob from 
the old-fashioned gearshift lever and,, one of the yellow plastic 
balls on the inside handle of the left frtnt door. Honig had ham- 
mered out the bayonet holes and repainted the boot. He had 
also machined a stainless-steel ball to rfcplace the rubber gear- 
shift knob and a white plastic ball to replace the yellow door- 
knob that the Russians had removed. Everything was satisfactory 
except the steel ball on the gearshift lever. It was so heavy that 
every time the car went over a bump it threw tfce engine out of 
gear. 

I often visited the theatre in the winter of 1945-46. It wasn’t 
very amusing, in the absence of heating — especially if you lacked 
an overcoat, as I did— but it was .better, in spite of the cold, than 
sitting around the bar of the (Bristol every evening. Ludle and 
the boys would not be able to join me until the following spring. 
In the meantime all I had to wear was an Army trenchcoat. The 
Air Transport Command, on one of whose airplanes I had flown 
to Europe in the summertime, had allowed me only the usual 
twenty kilograms of baggage, and it was impossible, until the 
late spring of f946, to import any clothing from the United 
States. 

I grew a moustache that winter, for reasons that I have since 
forgotten, and mj{ barber persuaded me to let it luxuriate to the 
{feint where I looked like a character out of a novel by Eric 
Ambler. Or so it was said until “Professor” Jerry Colonna came 
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to town with Bob Hope and other members of a travelling com- 
pany of USO entertainers. From then until the day Ludle per- 
suaded me to shave off the moustache I was known to my friends 
as the “poor man’s Jerry Colonna.” 

One night in February, I drove to the Theatre an der Wien, 
which took the place of the ruined Opera House, to see the first 
postwar performance of Beethoven’s Fidelio. General McCreery, 
the commander of the British forces in Austria, *was also attend- 
ing the theatre, and I parked the £tayr immediately behind his 
official Daimler. Nobody, Ir thought, would ^dare to steal the 
general’s car or any car in £s immediate vicinity. 

It turned out that I had underestimated the Russians. It was 
such a col<J night that fcneral McCreery’s Austrian driver took 
refuge inside the theatre, and once inside he succumbed to temp- 
tation and uk aided # to viftw the opera. He must have enjoyed 
the ‘performance, because the Russians had left before he 
emerged to discover th#t the general’s car had disappeared. 

It was grand larceny in the grand manner. According to the 
theatre’s elderly *loorjnan, who had been too frightened to raise 
an alarm, several Russian soldiers drove up in a large American 
van decorated with the insignia of the Red Cross. While two of 
the soldiers stood guar<l with tonyny guns, the others opened 
the rear of the van, tied a ‘steel cable to General McCreery’s 
Daimler, and hauled* it aboard with the help of some skids and 
a hand winch that they had installed inside the van. There was 
room for one more car; and since the Steyr was the closest it, 
too, was hauled aboard. The job was completed in less than 
fifteen minutes. 


In August, 1946, I visited Budapest for tne first time sine# 
the war. Standard Budapest had been having production diffi- 
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culties, and Ogilvie thought that I, as an engineer, Would be 
able to make some useful recommendations. 

The difficulties arose from the factory’s chronic shortage of 
raw materials. Standard Budapest, like Czeija, Nissl, had been 
given a succession of Russian orders to fill as part of what was 
known as “reparations.” It was the Hungarian government’s 
responsibility to supply the factory with all the materials neces- 
sary to complete the orders on schedule. In practice, though, cer- 
tain materials were always rlaje in being delivered. The factory, 
to keep its employees busy, was tiMis forced to start work on 
another order before a previous order had been completed. The 
staggering of orders made it necessary either to move the un- 
completed orders off the production line, and store them, or else 
move the production line itself. 

I recommended ways and means of solving thv problem with 
a mi ni m um loss of efficiency, but the only thanks I ever received 
was to be blamed at my trial for creating* the very problem that 
I had tried to solve. Actually, the problem was inherent in 
the controlled economy that the Russians had raposed in Hun- 
gary with the help of their Communist stooges. No factory can 
operate efficiently if it is forced to depend on inefficient govern- 
ment agencies for its supplies of raw materials. 

I intended to return to Vienna as soon as I had made my 
recommendations — which were rejected by the Communist shop 
stewards — but it turned out to be impossible for me to do so. 
The alcoholic Russian colonel who was the sole official author- 
ized to issue exit permits was indulging himself in a lengthy 
spree. Along with a lot of other people, therefore, I had to wait 
for several days until the colonel had sobered up sufficiently to 
issue the permits without which it was impossible for anyone, 
even Allied officers, to leave Hungary. 

It was not the first time that I would be forced to wait for 
days before I was allowed to leave, but for once the delay was 
a blessing in disguise. I was still in need of clothing, and so I 
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made list; of my time to buy enough material to have a suit and 
an extra pair of trousers made on my return to Vienna. Piece 
goods and, in fact, most commodities which were either scarce 
or unobtainable in Vienda could still be found in Budapest, 
thopgh prices were high and quality was very low. 

One day, as I was ( walking along Vdczi Street with Robert 
Iglauer, the local I.T.&T. accountant, we passed a black Steyr 
convertible sedan parked in front of a shop. The wheels and 
tyres had once belonged to fl jeep. 

“That’s the car,” I said, ttubing around to look at it. 

“Oh, you’re just imaginirj^things,” said Iglauer. “There’re lots 
oi Steyrs in Budapest.” 

“Not with jeep wheel* and tyres,” I said. “Let’s look at the 
boot.” 

We walked ip the rear «of the car and confirmed the unmis- 
takable bayonet mafts. That was enough for me, but to make 
doubly certain we also looked inside. The left front doorknob 
was Honig’s white plastic replacement, and the gearshift knob 
was the stainless-steel ball that he had fashioned. 

Iglauer wanteef to call the police, but I deuded it would be 
better to do nothing until I could prove that the car belonged 
to I.T.&T. Otherwise it might disappear again if we failed to 
produce the necessary prodfiPof ownership. The official licence 
plate indicated that the car was being used by an undersecretary 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. I jotted down the number and 
went to call on Colonel .Stokes, the deputy to General Weems, 
the chief of the American Military Mission. Gblonel Stokes tele- 
phoned Vienna and arranged for a sergeant to collect the car’s 
papers from Hans Nissf and bring thgm down to Budapest in a 
weapons eerier. « When the sergeant arrived with* the papers, 
Stokes drew up a formal claim and presented it to the official 
in charge of the government^ motor pool. The (ftficial demurred' 
at first, but was finally constrained to surrender the car, and it 
was later delivered to me in Vienna. The Hungarians,' it de- 
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▼eloped, had bought the car from the Russians for 92,000 in 
scarce American currency. As far as I know. General McCreery’s 
car was neiver recovered. 

A few months later the company seht me a black Buick sedan 
from the United States. Ludle and the boys> had meanwhile 
joined me in Vienna, bringing with theig our grey Ford con- 
vertible coupd. 



CHAPTER THREE 


The Austro-American Club 


By the time my wife and family arrived, in June, 1946, 1 had ac- 
quired a comfortable modem house in Max Emmanu el Strasse 
in the Wihring district of the American sector of Vienna. The 
house had belonged to a deceased opera singer, whose heirs had 
sold a it to the fteteneichische Sparkasse, a savings bank, which 
had leased it to a Nazi official during the German occupation. 
During the Russi&n siege, in April, 1945, the Nazi fled to Ger- 
many, leaving all his possessions behind. A Communist physi- 
cian then moved*intonhe house without permission, apparently 
expecting the Russians to occupy Wahring. As soon as he learned 
that the Americans would occupy the district, he moved to an 
empty apartment in the Rushan sector, taking with him every- 
thing that could possibly be detached. He not only removed all 
the books, rugs, paintings, and furniture, he also removed the 
stove and the refrigerator and stripped the house of most of its 
plumbing and electrical fixtures. He even removed the locks 
from the doors and cut out several window pangs, presumably 
for the purpose of replacing the broken windows in his new 
apartment. 

The Spafkassej after much deliberation, agreed to lease the 
house to me on condition that I should replace til the stolen fix- 
tures and windows and repair the damage that the house had 
suffered in the siege. It took five months to rehabilitate tha house, 
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but <by the time It was ready for occupancy it was one of the 
most attractive residences in the American sector of the city. 
It was so attractive, in fact, that the Chinese ambassador copied 
its landscape garden when he put his cwn house in order. 

I paid die mechanics and gardeners who did the work half 
their wages in Austrian shillings and half in CARE packages and 
cigarettes valued at the official rate of Exchange. This meant 
that instead of earning ten cents a day, at the free or black rate 
of exchange, they earned 81.35 — which was little enough, I admit, 
but still far more than most Austrians were earning in 1946. 
The shilling, which was officially v orth ten cents, was actually 
worth but a fortieth of that amount.* The discrepancy explained 
the widespread use of cigarettes and packaged foods as currency 
during the first two years of the quadripartite occupation. One 
cigarette was worth one shilling officially, but from fifteen to 
twenty shillings on the black market. The value of cigarettes 
increased as the value of the shilling declined, and so did the 
value of most other commodities, including packaged foods. 
Workers who earned twenty-five shillings a day at a time when 
the shilling was being sold at four hundred to the dollar naturally 
preferred to be paid in cigarettes or food or both, for otherwise 
it would have been impossible for them to survive. As conditions 
improved, the value of the shilling increased until, by the middle 
of 1949, it levelled off at about forty to tfye dollar on the black 
market. 

Although it was necessary for most foreign civilians to sell 
dollars on the black market, in order to hedge their rising living 
expenses, I^wag fortunate in not having to do so. As the super- 
visor of Czeija, Nissl’s operations, I was entitled to defray all my 
living expenses out of I.T.&T.’s local blocked account. I later 
enjoyed the same privilege in Prague and Budapest, fhus, when 
,1 was arrested, it was impossible for the Communists to accuse 
me of having engaged in illegal currency speculation in any of 
the countries in which I had worked. 
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It is necessary to emphasize this point because the Russians 
and their stooges, to justify their persecution, customarily accuse 
their victims, among other things, of having been blade market- 
eers. If the charge happens to be true — and in some cases, I sup- 
pose, it has been— the truth is purely coincidental. The purpose 
of the charge, in every instance, is to blacken the victim’s repu- 
tation and thus deprive him of public sympathy. I am sorry to 
say that, in the cases of a good many America^, our diplomatic 
representatives have beeq only too ready to believe the worst. 
Instead of q^suming that ou^iaplesS citizens are innocent, and 
proceeding vigorously to defend them on thqt assumption, our 
diplomats have often allowed themselves to be intimidated into 
assuming a posture of defence — which is precisely the purpose of 
the smear technique as practised by its Communist masters. They 
will continue to smear our citizens, with ever more damaging re- 
sults, so long* 03 our government’s representatives allow them- 
selves to be taken in by this systematic calumny. 


Ludle and I %njoyed life in Vienna in spite of our difficulties 
with the Russians. We went to the ballet and the opera as often 
as we could, and we attended scores of plays, concerts, and re- 
citals. Yehudi Menuhii»c§pje to Vienna to play his violin under 
American auspices, jnd so did Jascha Heifetz. I also enjoyed the 
performances of the Austrian pianist and conductor Herbert von 
Karajan. Unfortunately for Karajan’s career, he had become a 
protdgd of Joseph Gobbels during the war,^with the result that 
he was forbidden to visit the United States. If and when he is 
ever allowed to do so? I am confident that most American con- 
certgoers will agree that his talents, 4 x>th as a piaqist and a con- 
ductor, cdbpare favourably with those of Jos£ Iturbi. 

Another Viennese performer whom I much sghnired was Raoul 
Aslan, whom I saw in a mlmber of plays, including Moli&re’s Le 
Malade Imaginaire. Aslan’s brother, Marcel, was second in com- 
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maud of Radio Austria, which represented I.T.&T.’s subsidiary, 
Mackay Radio. 

Although I was new to Vienna, and then only thirty-five years 
old, I was nevertheless the dean of the postwar American colony. 
As such, I was asked to become the president of the Austro- 
American Chamber of Commerce, a position that led to my be- 
coming a vice-president of the Austro- American Society and the 
honorary chairmgn of the Austro-American Club. 

In the meantime, of my own volitiqo, I had joined the Inter- 
national House and the Jockey G^ib. The International House, 
in the Schwarzenberg Palace, was ih^lub for foreign visitors. It 
operated what was then the best restaurant in Vienna. The Jockey 
Club, in the Pallavidni Palace, was a venerable organization that 
had been dosed by the Nazis during the war as a “centre of Aus- 
trian separatism.” It was reopened in 1946 , but its Austrian mem- 
bers were so poor by then that they had to k wer their standards 
in order to pay their bills. The club’s reputation suffered accord- 
ingly, and when Carol Reed arrived in Vienna to direct J. Arthur 
Rank’s production of Graham Greene’s thriller, The Third Man , 
he caused the Jockey Club to become the scene bf two cinematic 
murders. 

The implication was hardly fair to the regular and honorary 
members, inducting General Clark. Put Vienna was such a Third 
Man dty by then that the club’s officers were unable to resist 
the opportunity thus afforded them to pay off some of its debts. 
Old Margrave Pallavidni, who still occupied an apartment on 
the top floor of hi^, ancestral palace, was rather unhappy about 
the whole affair. But he, too, needed money, and the only way 
the Jockey Club could pay its back rent was to lease its quarters 
to the Rank organization fot the production of the film. 

The Austro-American Chamber of Commerce had’also fallen 
gn evil days. Except for the automotive plant at Steyr, the alu- 
minium plant at Ranshofen, and the former Hermann Gluing sted 
works at; Linz (which had once belonged to Hedy Lamarr’s for- 
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mer husband, Fritz Mandl), there was very little industry in the 
American zone of Austria. What little industry there was, more- 
over, was handicapped by a lack^of raw materials. About all the 
Chamber of Commerce could do, therefore, was to encourage the 
exportation of Austrian costume jewellery, hats, gloves, and 
leatherwork in order to obtain the wherewithal to import materials 
and machinery from the United States. 


When the ageing Viktor Kienbock, the chairman of Czeija,Nissl, 
retired, I Succeeded him*as thp honorary chairman of the Austro- 
American Club. The club. Vice the Austro-American Society, was 
approved and, in theory, ’subsidized by the*United States gov- 


ernment. The purpose of the club was to develop social relations. 


and of the society to develop cultural relations, between Ameri- 
cans and Austrians. 


If either oiganiration had been properly supported by the State 
Department’s Office of Information and Educational Exchange, 
both might havf becij able to realize their basic purpose, which 
was to combat despair, and thereby Communism, by inspiring 
hope in Austro’s relations with the United States. Instead, the 
two organizations were allowed to founder. 


The Austro-American Society, for lack of suitable quarters of 
its own, was forced to hold its subsidized concerts, recitals, lec- 
tures, and art exhibits in the inadequate quarters of the Austro- 
American Club. As early as 1946 the society had arranged to lease 
a damaged palace on condition that it pay Tor its rehabilitation. 
An architect and a contractor were employed ufteffeir the palace, 
but the funds that the society expected to receive were not forth- 
coming, and sdthe repairs were never completed. The American 
Army finally paid for the uncompleted repairs, but only after the 
architect and the contractor had threatened to file suit against tfie 
United States government. 

The Austro-American Gub owed its initial success (o the fact 
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that it* was able to serve cheap meals prepared from imported 
food supplied at cost by the American authorities. But later, as 
die local food situation improved, its membership fell off and the 
dub began to go into debt. I was travelli&g so much in 1947 and 
1948 that I was unable to keep track of its recurrent financial 
crises. Additional funds were promised, but they failed to mate- 
rialize, and by 1949 there was nothing to do but declare bank- 
ruptcy and dissolve the club. A committee was duly elected to 
liquidate its assets and pay each of itt - creditors an •equitable 
percentage of what was due them. 

As far as I was coficemed, the Gub leased to exist when it filed 
its petition of bankruptcy in April, 1949. On my return from a 
trip to Budapest the following August, however, I discovered to 
my chagrin that the dub had never been more than formally dis- 
solved. A group of its less reputable members, “qp pay off its 
debts,” had secretly leased its quarters, toge&er with what re- 
mained of its good name, to a group of gamblers, who proceeded 
to convert the dub into a private casino. 

You may gamble all you want in Austria, but only in a public 
casino owned and operated by the government, ft was not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the dub should have been raided by the 
police. Sixty-eight persons were arrested^ including two former 
croupiers from the public casino at BadAi, in the Russian zone. 

The Communists exploited the scandal in such a way as to 
cause the greatest possible embarrassment to the United States. 
Along with all but one of the dub’s former officers, I was publidy 
absolved of any wrongdoing. The guilty persons fredy admitted 
that the dub had been converted into what the Communists 
called a “gambling hell” without our knowledge. Yet the official 
newspaper of the Austrian dommunist Party, xhuOsterjeichische 
Volks timme (the “Austrian People’s Voice”), accused me of hav- 
ing dissolved the flub only when it cepsed to serve my purpose 
as a “cover” for smuggling refugees through the Iron Curtain 
into Austria, with the hdp, incidentally, of no less a personage 
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than Oskar Helmer, the Socialist Minister of Internal Affairs. 
Another Communist newspaper, the Abend (the “Evening”), 
after expressing its doqjrt that the dub had ever really been dis- 
solved, went on to accuse me of having used it as a “cover” for 
my operations' as the “chief” of an American “spy ring.” When I 
threatened to sue them for libel, the Austrian Communist papers 
immediately changed their tone. In the mealtime, though, their 
unfounded charges had been reprinted in the official Communist 
newspapers of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and other countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

The Austro- American Dub, according to the Communists, was 
obviously a spy centre because it was located on the Rathausplatz, 
and everybody knew* that the American Counter-Intelligence 
Corps maintained an office across the square. It was like saying, 
as the Communists probably would say, if pressed to do so, that 
tfie State Department is a creature of the Standard Oil Company 
because it maintains a passport office in Rockefeller Centre. 

I became honorary president of the dub only because I con- 
sidered it my duty, as an American business man, to take an active 
part in the civic affairs of a country whose entire future depends 
on its relations with the United States. If the Communists ever 
succeed in destroying thpse relations, which are neither as good 
nor as bad as they might be, Austria’s future will be black indeed. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


Lucile and the Russians 


I had warned Lucile repeatedly to stay out of the Russian sector 
of Vienna, but for a long time she refused to take my ' warnings 
seriously. One day, against my express «instructioiys, she took a 
shortcut through the Russian sector from our house in Wahring 
to the Hotel Bristol, in the International Rector, where we were 
to dine with friends and then go to the theatfe. She was driving 
the Ford, which bore American licence plates aijd which I had 
decorated, for reasons of self-protection, with miniature Ameri- 
can flags on either front fender. Some Russians in a jeep caught 
up with her and playfully attempted to force her into the kerb. 
She managed to outmanoeuvre them Uhftl she came to a red traffic 
signal, where she had to stop. The Russians drew up beside her, 
shouting amorous remarks in poor German. Lucile ignored them, 
and when the light changed she drove off as rapidly as she could, 
but not rapidly enough. This time the Russians in the jeep suc- 
ceeded m foreing»her into the kerb. Lucile was so angry that she 
got out, walked over to the driver of the jeep, and slapped his 
face. She then 'returned to tlie Ford, got in, backed up, circled 
the jeep, and drove off again toward the Bristol. The Russians 
wfcre so surprised That they made no fijrther effort to molest her. 

I was so angry when Lucile told me what had happened that 
I refused to let her have the keys to the Ford for several days. 
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I returned them only after she had promised me faithfully never 
to enter the Russian sector again. 

One Saturday in November, ]£46, I was sitting in the living 
room of our house, listening to the Army-Navy football game as 
rebroadcast for the benefit of the American forces in Austria by 
the Army’s Blue Danube Network. Lucile came in at a critical 
moment in the game to tell me that she had seen a face peering 
through the barred window in the front door. 

“It was probably your own reflection,” I said impatiently. 

“I tell you, I did see a £ice, and it wasn’j my own. It was a 
man’s face.” 

“Well, don’t let it worry you.” 

I turned back to th<? radio, trying to catch up with the play 
I had missed, and Lucile walked out of the room. A moment later 
she retumcd*to t$ll me? that she had seen the face again and 
that I would have to do something about it. Rather reluctantly, 
I called Rudolf iMala,«our houseman, and told him to go out the 
back door while I went out the front, thinking that between the 
two of us we ought jo be able to catch whoever had been peer- 
ing into the house. 

A Russian soldier ran away from me right into Rudolf’s arms. 
While I searched him, Rudolf questioned him in Russian. I have 
forgotten his name, but I recall that he was twenty-two years old 
and came from somewhere in Central Russia. His wallet con- 
tained 100,000 shillings. Inside a blue denim sack that lie had 
been carrying were a pair of stolen American officer’s shoes. While 
Rudolf guarded the burglar, using my Gutentag (a sort of Flemish 
shillelagh) to prevent Jiim from escaping, I telephoned the Pro- 
vost Marshal’s office. 

In a few minutes four jeeploads of military policemen arrived, 
followed by a command car bearing the usu|) four-man inter- 
national patrol. The Russian member of the patrol, after question- 
ing the prisoner, insisted that he was a Bessarabian deserter with 
false papers who should be surrendered immediately to the Rus- 
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sian police. The lieutenant in charge of the MP’s, however, de- 
cided to take him into American custody. The Russian later 
admitted that he had been responsible for a whole series of 
burglaries in our neighbourhood. Instead of being prosecuted by 
the Americans, though, he was eventually turned over to the 
Russians, at their request. What, if anything, happened to him 
I was never able unlearn. 


One of Ludle’s younger sisters, ^lhelmine Eykens, who wa4 
then twenty-three, came to Vienna from Wondelgcm to spend 
a year with us in 1947-48. Lucile, whose birthday falls on March 
22, decided to celebrate the occasion b$ taking Wilh;lmine to 
the Tirolese Alps for a few days of skiing. I put the two sisters 
on the midnight Arlberg Express, wanted them to be careful, 
and went home to bed. 

At three in the morning the train stopped us usual at the 
bridge across the Enns River, which divides the Russian from 
the American zone. Two Russian corporals armed with pistols 
passed through the train examining the passengers’ papers. When 
the steward knocked on the door of their sleeping compartment, 
Lucile handed out their passports anpl the “grey passes’’ that 
specifically .authorized them to cross the Russian zone to and 
from Innsbruck, which was their destination. One of the cor- 
porals told Lucile that she and Wilhelmine would have to leave 
the train. Lucile asked him why. 

“Your papers are not in order.” 

In vain Lucile" explained that their papers had been checked 
and double-checked in Vienna against just such an eventuality. 
There was no question, therefore, of their papers not being “in 
order.” The only (due to the corporal’s behaviour was his state- 
ment, “We know you hate iis. Hurry up and get dressed.” 

Lucile and Wilhelmine took as long as they could in dressing 
to as to prepare themselves for the worst. Lucile h|d her jewellery 
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in her Imderdothing and told Wilhelmine to do the same. The 
only plan of defence they could think of was for Ludle to pre- 
tend that she was pregqpnt and for Wilhelmine to pretend that 
she was seriously ill. Wilhelmine’s role, in the circumstances, was 
less difficult th&n Ludle’s. Wilhelmine had always suffered from 
a weak heart and a queasy stomach, and her frail appearance 
lent credence to her pretended illness. Neither of the sisters ap- 
plied any cosmetics, and both arranged their hair and clothing 
in such a way as to hide as muck of their beauty as they could, 
ft was Luale’s hope thereby to minimize tjje danger of being 
raped. 

When they at last emerged from their compartment, neither 
the steward nor the Bfcssian corporals would help them with 
their four pieces of baggage, and so they had to struggle with 
them alone If was ^leetiflg outside, and in the darkness there was 
nothing to be seen except the lighted windows of a nearby shack. 
A Russian lieutenant, who was apparently in charge of the train’s 
inspection, signalled to the engineer that he was free to depart. 
The train thenacrosfed the bridge to the American check point 
on the other side of the Enns. 

As soon as the train had gone, the Russian lieutenant and one 
of the corporals left Lucille and Wilhelmine alone with the other 
corporal and walked off in the direction of the village of Sankt 
Valentin, a mile or two away. For half an hour the two sisters 
were made to stand there in the cold with their backs to the 
driving sleet. Wilhelmine soon began to shiver so violendy that 
Ludle took off her fur coat and placed it over Wilhelmine’s 
shoulders. 

Finally, when the lieutenant failed to return, tjie corporal es- ' 
corted them to the shack. Inside the shack were half a dozen 
soldiers and a young sergeant sitting on woodgn boxes around a 
red hot stove. They had been smoking mahorka, a foul-smelling 
Russian substitute for tobacco, and drinking colourless schnapps 
out of a common glass jar. The stench was as uninviting as the 
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appearance of the shack and its Russian occupants. The 'soldiers 
were so dirty, according to Ludle, that a rich soup, as the Flem- 
ings say, could have been mad^out of tfyeir uniforms. 


In the beginning the young sergeant and his men were not 
unkind. Two of them even surrendered their seats, but not until 
Ludle had suggested that it would be the gentlemanly thing to 
do. They asked her a lot of qres^ons about the United States, 
inducting, she recalls, whether Chjfago was as large as Ne\C 
York, and whether it was really true that American workers could 
afford to own automobiles. Lucile, hoping to keep thdr minds 
off other subjects, answered their questions in great detail. 

At length the sergeant, whose name was Vassily, poured some 
more schnapps out of a jug into the lomnvjn jar and invited 
Lucile and Wilhelmine to join him in a drink. He grew so angry 
when they declined that he drained the janhinrolf. The soldiers 
drank another jarful between them and then Vassily drank what 
remained in the jug and threw it out the dpor. By that time he 
was drunk enough to broach the subject that Lucile had feared 
was at the bottom of his mind. She did her best to discourage him, 
but without success. He took, out his f pistol and threatened to 
shoot her if she refused to submit to his embraces. He then or- 

* 4 

dered the soldiers out of the shack and proceeded to undress. 

Fortunately he had been taken in by Wilhelminc’s feigned ill- 
ness. He paid no attention to her until she distracted him by 
pretending to vomit! Lucile seized the opportunity to beg him 
to let her tak& h& ailing sister to the locaLinn. But Vassily sus- 
pected that it was merely a^trick, and returned to his effort to 
make love to Lucile, who was holding him at arm's length as he 
backed her towar^ the stove. Lucile finally told him that, if he 
Would let them go to the inn, so that Wilhelmine could get some 
rest, she would admit him to her bedroom in |n hour’s time. 
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Vassily Was still not sure that it was not a trick, but in die end 
he accepted her proposition and let them leave the shack. 

It was then about sev^p in thejnoming. A Vienna train had 
just crossed the bridge, and the two sisters, without thinking of 
their baggage, ran up to it and clambered aboard. Before the 
train left, however, its conductor was called to the shack. He 
returned to tell them that they would have to leave the train. 

There was nothing for them to do, therefore, but to walk to 
Sankt Valentin, where they rojtsod the manageress of the local 
telecommunications office apd asked to telephone Vienna. The 
manageress explained that it was against the law for anyone to 
make a long-distance telephone call without a written permit 
from the lqpal Russian ctftnmander. Lucile explained her predica- 
ment, and offered her 300 shillings, but the woman only replied 
that she won! A be igjprisdned or shot if she violated her instruc- 
tions. Lucile offered her another 300 shillings to send a telegram 
to General Keyes* who fcad succeeded General Clark as the Amer- 
ican High Commissioner, stating merely that she was in urgent 
need of assistance. It, was a prevalent belief in Austria, if not a 
fact, that the Russians were less meticulous in censoring tele- 
grams than they were in censoring long-distance calls. The man- 
ageress finally overcame her fears ^nd tapped out the message, 
which was relayed to me in Vienna within half an hour. 

Lucile and Wilhelmine then returned to the Enns Bridge, 
where they attempted to hide themselves until the next Vienna 
train arrived. They were soon discovered by the corporal who 
had guarded them the night before. He Whs accompanied by 
two Russian officers gearing the light-blue shduldfer boards of 
the MVD-MGB. One of them askee^ Lucile to explain what had 
happened^Whcb she had done so he gave the corporal a tongue- 
lashing in Russian. He then turned on Lucile |nd cursed her in 
German for causing him “ao much trouble.” He ended his tiradS 
by ordering the two sisters to collect their baggage, take the next 
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train to Vienna, and never let themselves be seen in the Russian 
zone again. 

As usual, the sisters were fprced to Jiandle their own baggage, 
which they brought back to the side of the railroad tracks, and 
on which they sat until noon, when the next Vienna train arrived. 
There was still no sign of Vassily. The corporal who had brought 
the MGB officers stood beside them until they had boarded the 
train. 

The other corporal passed through their car, examining every- 
body’s papers. When he came to tjie compartment occupied ty 
Lucile and Wilhelmine, he gave them a knowing leer. 

“Have a good time last night ?” he asked. 

By the time they reached Vienna, at four that afternoon, the 
two sisters were hysterical. I met them at the Westbahnhof with 
two agents of the Criminal Investigation Diyision who had been 
assigned to investigate the case. General Keyes’s office, on receiv- 
ing Lucile’s telegram, had telephoned the Russian High Command 
to demand that she and Wilhelmine be produced immediately. 
The timely appearance of the MGB men an the ,£nns Bridge had 
evidently been the Russians’ response. It took Lucile a long time 
to convince the CID men that she had not actually been raped. 
But once she had convince^ them, thgy began to lose interest 
in the case. Attempted rape, they said, was “not serious enough” 
to justify an international incident. 

As Lucile’s husband, I thought that the American authorities 
should at least demand an official apology from the Russians. 
But though a complaint was lodged at the next meeting of the 
Four-Power 'Commission, it was never published, and the near- 
est the Russians came to apologizing was to announce, as they 
almost always did in such cases, that “the guilty persons” had 
been “punished.” 

1 Wilhelmine, as the result of her experience, came down with 
double pneumonia, from which, in spite of the prompt adminis- 
tration ot penicillin, she would never fully recover. She remained 
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with us la Vienna until September, 1948, when she returned to 
Wondelgem. Six months later she was dead. 


A few weeks after Wilhelmine’s departure, I called at the 
garage where I had left the Buick to be repaired. 

“Want to see Ross’s car ?” the foreman asked. 

I didn’t want to, but I did. The front seat ftas soaked with 
blood, and the steering wllfcel wjs govfred with a sticky mixture 
of^lood, hair* and brains. 

Irving Ross, a New Yorker, had been workihg in Vienna for 
the Economic Co-operation Administration. On his way home 
from a party the night before, he and his Yugoslav secretary, 
Dana Superina, had been waylaid by three Russians in a jeep. 
Miss Superina # was beaten up on the spot and left to find her 
way*to a hospital. Ross was forced to drive out the Baden high- 
way and turn off ipto a field, where one of his captors bashed in 
his head. 

The Russian authorities officially blamed Ross’s murder on the 
usual “DP’s,” but I fiave always suspected that he was put to 
death as the result of an “administrative decision” on the part of 
the MGB. My suspirions^were first aroused when the Communist 
organ, the Osterreichische VSlkstimme, attempted to link Ross 
with the secretary of Oskar Helmer, the Socialist Minister of In- 
ternal Affairs. According to the Volkstimme, Helmer’s secretary 
had been supplying false passports to fugitives from behind the 
Iron Curtain. But there was no legal way of either proving or 
disproving the charge, since the secretary had been removed by 
MGB agents from Helmer’s official car as she and the minister 
stopped at £nns*Bridge on their way^iack to Vienlla from Salz- 
burg, in the American zone. 

Soon after the secretary’s jlisappearance, and shortly before his* 
murder, Ross himself was arrested and held for several days in 
a Russian kommandatura in Vienna. He is said to have been 
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warned at the time to stay out of the Russian sector and, to desist 
in his efforts to keep abreast of economic developments in the 
Russian zone. Following his murder, a Russian police agent called 
at the headquarters of the Austrian po'lice and removed from its 
files all references to Ross’s unexplained arrest. What his arrest 
had to do with his murder has yet to be revealed by either the 
Russian or the American authorities. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


Assignment to Prague 


So long as the quisling Socialist, Zdenck Fierlinger, was the prime 
minister of Czechoslovak the government endeavoured to allay 
the suspicions of the West by pretending to negotiate “equitable” 
settlements with the foreign enterprises that had been expropri- 
ate^ in accordance frith the nationalization law of 1945. 

Soon after the law was passed, Jacob Jammer joined Dick 
Brown m Prague? tc^iriftiate negotiations on behalf of I.T.&T.’s 
expropriated subsidiaries, Kablo and Telegrafia. Together with 
Standard Electflc Doms, the two companies were valued at 
$5,000,000. Vladimir Bruza, the chief of the metals section of the 
Ministry of Heavy Industry, appointed a committee to deal with 
Jammer and Alfred Plflcek, the general manager of Standard 
Dorns, our only regaining property. The committee was com- 
posed of three men named Fabinger, Rudinger, and Fried, all of 
whom had worked for the nationalized Skoda Works at one time or 
another, and all of whom wore Communist Pajty emblems in their 
buttonholes. Whether any or all of them were ^Communists by 
conviction is a question that I am not prepared to answer. All I 
know is that, ^dealing with ISEC, *ey followed ihe dictates of 
the Commtmist Party even when those dictates were diametrically 
opposed to the national interests of Czechoslovakia. Bruza, theq; 
nominal chief, however, w&s a loyal Czech who did everything 
he legally could to hamper the Communists’ effort t<\ convert 
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Czechoslovakia into an economic appendage of the Soviet Empire. 

By the summer of 1946 a mutually acceptable agreement had 
been drafted, and Bruza and Fried followed Brown to New York 
to present it to Jammer and o Jier executives of I.T.&T. On its 
acceptance, with a few minor changes, Bruza signed the agree- 
ment in the name of the Czechoslovakian government, as he had 
been specifically authorized to do. But Fried had been recalled 
to Prague in the meantime, and when Bruza returned he dis- 
covered that the government had repudiated the agreement at 
the insistence of the Communist. Party. 

That fall I was called to Rome, a..d later to Zurich, to confer 
with Colonel Behn and other executives regarding the Telecom 
Plan, an outgrowth of ISEC’s efforts to rehabilitate I.T.&T.’s 
manufacturing subsidiaries in Europe. I.T.&T., at the- be ginnin g 
of the Second World War, was worth about $500,000,000. Eighty 
per cent, of its assets were located in foreign countries, an{l a 
third of its foreign assets, represenring an investment of approxi- 
mately $135,000,000, were located in Etirone. By the time the 
war was over, many of these assets had been written off, and the 
value of those that were still carried on the company’s books was 
far less than what it had been before the war began. 

In 1945, when I was sent to Vienna, I.T.&T. was primarily in- 
terested in rehabilitating those of its properties that had not been 
confiscated .by the Communist and crypto-, Communist govern- 
ments that were perched like vultures on Europe’s nuns. But it 
soon became evident that the mere rehabilitation of its own prop- 
erties would not suffice to restore I.T.&T. ’s position on the devas- 
tated continent. Hence the Telecommunications Plan, or Telecom 
Flan, as it was known for short. 

Telecommunications, or telecom, is simply commercial jargon 
for wire communications. The idea was for I.T.&T., acting as a 
consultant to the governments concerned, to suggest ways and 
means of rehabilitating their telecommunications systems on the 
basis of jhort- and long-range programmes, the fbnner to cover 
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five, and the latter twenty, years of development work. It was 
good buSiness for I.T.&T., of course, and it was good business for 
every government concerned. The Telecom Plan, if accepted, 
would have expedited th<t recovery of Europe by expediting the 
recovery of its wire communications. 

Unfortunately, because of left-wing political opposition, and 
because the governments approached were unwilling to give 
telecommunications the necessary priority in tjje task of recon- 
struction, the plan failed tj> gain acceptance. Colonel Behn, when 
I saw him ig Rome and Zurich, Vas' bitterly disappointed. But 
1ft was even more disappointed by developments in Czechoslo- 
vakia than he was by the failure of the Telecom Plan. The Czecho- 
slovakian government, he told me, had offered to renegotiate its 
agreement »with ISEC, and, though he doubted its sincerity, he 
felt obliged to accept its offer, if only to convince I.T.&T.’s stock- 
holders that ?-%rything possible was being done to protect their 
investments. Brown had rejoined the export department in New 
York and would Jot^be'retuming to Prague. There was no point 
in sending another representative to Prague until the new Com- 
munist government headed by Klement Gottwald had demon- 
strated its willingness to come to terms. Behn informed me, there- 
fore, that I was to assume responsibility for Czechoslovakia as 
well as Austria. He wanttd ige to visit Prague as often as I could 
in order to keep abreast of all developments there affecting 
I.T.&T.’s position. And he also wanted me to remind the govern- 
ment at every opportunity that I.T.&T. expected to be compen- 
sated for its expropriated properties. 


Between January, 1947, and August, 1949, 1 n]gde a total of 
twenty-thite trips to Czechoslovakia. I was accompanied on my 
first trip by A. Goodwin Cooke, I.T.&T.’s chieS European attor- 
ney, with whom I would later work in Budapest. Cooke and f 
spent two weeks in Prague assisting Plocek, the general jnanager 
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of Standard Dorns, in his efforts to resume negotiations. But the 
government was so reluctant to make any promises, now that the 
Communists were openly in control of the situation, that Cooke 
returned to London and I rammed to Vienna to await a more 
propitious atmosphere. 

From then on I was never to spend more than two or three 
days in Prague at any one time. I revisited the city in February 
and again in M^jch, 1947, and it was on the latter trip that I first 
met Eugene S. Karpe, the naval attach^ of the American Legation 
in Bucharest. “Fish” Karpe, as he was known, was a heavy, good- 
natured Southerner, a native of Delhi, Louisiana, who had com- 
manded a destroyer tender in the Pacific during the Second 
World War. He knew Henry Burrell, the I.T.&T. representative 
in Bucharest, and Adrian Nanu, the general manageoof our Ru- 
manian subsidiary. Karpe was always travelling, as I was, and 
during the next two years Lucile and I would ‘often entertain 
him at our house in Vienna. Our friendship was based on a mu- 
tual antipathy for Communism and a faiutud? affection for the 
Navy. 

The task of a naval attach^ is the same as thatsjf an air or army 
attache — namely, to obtain as much useful information as he can 
for the service he represents. Karpe was thus an intelligence offi- 
cer who operated openly with the f sufferance of the Rumanian 
government. The Rumanians, for their paij, maintained a naval 
attach^ in Washington whose function was identical to Karpe’s. 
Governments have long exchanged air, naval, and army attaches 
on the understanding that, in return for diplomatic immunity, 
they will observe civilized standards of conduct. In other words, 
they are free to obtain all the information they can so long as 
they refrain from flouting the laws of the country to which they 
are accredited. 

Contrary to the accusation made against me at my trial in 
'Budapest, I was not one of Karpe’s agents. I sympathized whole- 
heartedly with his subsequent efforts to save th£ lives of certain 
Rumanians, and particularly those Rumanians jvho had worked 
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for I.T.&T. But aside from the assistance I gave them on their 
arrival in Vienna, I had nothing to do with their escapes. Most 
of the fugitives, in fact, managed to reach Vienna without any 
help from anyone. It was easy enough to walk across the Ru- 
manian-Hungarian border, since both countries were enslaved 
by the same foreign tyranny, and it was not too difficult, for the 
same reason, to walk across the border separating Hungary from 
the Russian zone of Austria. 

Until the summer of P948, whpn tpine fields were laid on either 
/tide of Hungary’s western border, the greatest danger was en- 
countered by those who attempted to cross ftom Hungary to the 
British zone of Austria. The borders of Hungary, Yugoslavia, and 
the British and Russia® zones come together in southern Burgen- 
land at a point not far from the city of Graz. And it was to Graz, 
in the Bridal zone, rather than to Vienna, that most fugitives 
attempted to iuuf their way. Vienna, after all, was merely an 
island in the mylst of^the Russian zone. It was still necessary for 
fugitives who wished to reach Western Europe to traverse the 
remainder of tjie zone — a risky procedure that placed their lives 
in double jeopardy. 

Once a fugitive reached Graz, however, he was as safe as any 
European could be. 'yds is the reason why so many fugitives 
tried to bypass Vienna, and why the MGB took greater pains to 
guard the BurgenldUd enclave between Hungary and the British 
zone than any other portion of the Austrian border. It is also the 
reason why the northwestern portion of Hungary’s frontier with 
Yugoslavia was guarded almost as carefully. Che Yugoslav enclave 
separating Hungary from the British zone is not much wider than 
the Russian enclave to the north, and after Tito’s break with 
Stalin, iq Jurfe, 1948, it was probably the less Hazardous of the 
two. 


Although most fugitives crossed into Austria on fodt, many of 
them escaped from Hungary in packing boxes or ip the boots of 
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automobiles, often with the help of venal or disaffected Russian 
officers. Others managed to reach Vienna disguised as peasants, 
or as chefs or waiters employed in the dining car of the Orient 
section oftheArlberg Express. ‘ 

One case with which I was familiar (though. I had nothing 
personally to do with it) involved a cousin of Prince P41 Eszter- 
hazy, who was to be arrested with Cardinal Mindszenty the day 
after Christmas in‘1948. A young colonel, as a gesture of friendli- 
ness toward the Western Ajlie^ agreed' to help the ESzterhazys 
and their two children escape in one of the Russian irmy trucks, 
that were continually hauling food from Hungary to the Russian 
sector of Vienna. To judge from the colonel’s name, Toshenko, 
he was a disaffected Ukrainian. One of Toshenko’s subordinates, 
a lieutenant who was also eager to convince the Allies that he was 
on their side, was placed in charge of tha. escape. 

Unfortunately, neither the driver nor the guard assigned to the 
truck, to prevent its cargo from being hijacked, f hared the views 
of Colonel Toshenko. In addition to the Eszverhazy family, the 
truck carried two Jewish fugitives who had made r the mistake of 
revealing that, between them, they possessed $80,000 in American 
currency. Late at night, as they were nearing the Austrian border, 
the driver suddenly stopped the truck. Jde and the guard then 
relieved the Jews of the money thej were carrying and buried 
it in a hol£ not far from a concrete kilometre post that would 
serve to identify its hiding place to them when they returned. 
The truck then proceeded across the border to the first Russian 
check point, where the driver and the guard denounced the six 
fugitives to anoffker of the MGB. 

The fugitives were taken to Baden for a thorough grilling and 
were then senf back to Budapest. What happened to, the Jews 
I never learned. Eszterhazy’s cousin, I was told, was severely 
bastinadoed and tfien sentenced to twepty years in a labour camp. 
His wife was put to work as a seamstress in a women’s prison 
colony, afld their children were sent to a special .training school 
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to be brought up as Communist wards of the state. Colonel 
Toshenko was subsequently arrested by the MGB. 

It was not long afteryard tha^ Adrian Nanu and his wife, to- 
gether with the two Racotta brothers and their wives, escaped 
from Rumania. Nicolae Racotta, like Nanu, was an employee of 
the Rumanian subsidiary of I.T.&T. Alexandru Racotta worked 
for the Rumanian subsidiary of the Shell Oil Company. During 
the war he had escaped from Rumania to Turkey in a stolen 
airplane to # present the British intelligence corps in Ankara with 
%ome valuable German plaiy. 

Sandru, who was six feet seven, was the taller of the two 
Racotta brothers. Nicky was only six feet six. His wife was almost 
as tall a% he was, but Sandra’s wife was only a little over five 
feet tall. Individually, cither of the Racottas would have been 
conspicuoir •with.the Nanus and with their wives, one of whom 
was conspicuously small, it is a miracle that they were never 
captured. 

The Nanus, wlio separated from the Racottas m Budapest, 
were later arrested by the Hungarian police. But they pretended 
to be Americans who had mislaid their papers and lost their way, 
and somehow the police believed them and let them go. A week 
later they turned up i» Vienna, be followed a few days after- 
ward by the four Racottas. I helped them all financially and also 
put them in touch with an Austrian organization that spirited 
them across the Russian zone to a point from which they were 
able to continue their journey to France. The Nanus eventually 
settled in Brazil, the Racottas in Venezuela*! 

In helping them to reach the New World, 1 dhn’t feel that I 
was acting against the interests of jnankind. Neither the Nanus 
nor the Racottas had been guilty of any wrongdoing. Their only 
crime was to have identified their interests with those of Britain 
and the United States. If they violated any Rumanian, Hungarian, 
or Russian laws in making their way to the West, they did so in 
accordance with Articles 13 and 14 of the Universal Declaration 
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of Human Rights, a document approved by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. Moreover, any laws they may have vio- 
lated were themselves violations of the human rights provisions 
of the Rumanian and Hungarian peace treaties. 

According to the peace treaties, both governments were legally 
bound "to secure to all persons under [their] jurisdiction, without 
distinction as to race, sex, language or religion, the enjoyment of 
human rights and of the fundamental freedoms, including free- 
dom of expression, of press'" ami publication, of religious -wor- 
ship, of political opinion and of public meeting.” Each country* 
was further obliged "to set free, irrespective of citizenship and 
nationality, all persons held in confinement on account of their 
activities in favour of, or because of their sympathies t/ith, the 
United Nations or because of their racial origin, and to repeal 
discriminatory legislation and restrictiofls imposed thereunder. 

. . .” Rumania and Hungary, like Bulgaria, moreover, were spe- 
cifically forbidden in the future to "take shy measures or enact 
any laws which would be incompatible with the purposes set 
forth in this Article.” 

Subsequently, in its Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
the General Assembly of the United Nations decreed that every- 
one is entitled to “freedom of movement and residence” and to 
"leave any country, including his own.” Everyone has the further 
right to “seek and enjoy in other countries asylum from persecu- 
tion,” a right that may be denied only in the case of "prosecutions 
genuinely arising from non-political crimes or from acts contrary 
to the purposes and principals of the United Nations.” 

In defiance df Both the United Nations and its treaty of peace 
with Russia and the Westerp Allies, however, thg Communist 
government of Hungary convicted one of my codefendants, 
Istvdn Justh, for having sheltered the Racottas during their flight 
thfbugh Hungary. The Reverend Dr. Justh, the provost of Fel- 
Sddrs, a town near Budapest, knew only that the jRacottas were 
on their way to Western Europe. He did not taiow that their 
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presence in Hungary was illegal. He accordingly invited them 
to spend a week end with him in the country, and for that one 
innocent act he was sentenced to tea years in prison. 


In the spring of 1947, during one of my early visits to Czecho- 
slovakia, I drove up to Carlsbad (now Kariqyy Vary) with a 
Czech friend of mine. It ^as no secret that the uranium mines in 
nearby* Jachymov had become one V Russia’s principal sources of 
atomic raw materials. Neither was there anything secret about my 
trip. Thousands of people used to drive up to the Erz Mountains, 
to see what they could s^p, and I was as curious as the nett man. 
There wa#no law against travelling through the area until 1948, 
following the Communist Putsch , when foreigners were forbid- 
deq even to vi*it Carlsbad. After that I couldn’t have come within 
miles of Jachymov, even if I had wanted to. 

Nevertheless, l'woulfi be charged at my trial in Budapest with 
having committed “atomic” as well as “economic” and “military” 
espionage. It w& tru« that, on my return to Vienna, I told certain 
representatives of our government what little I knew about 
Jachymov. Would any American interested in the survival of his 
country have done any lbss £ It is flot espionage to pass along to 
your government any information you happen to acquire in the 
course of your travels, so long as such information is not illegally 
acquired. The British have long made a practice of collecting 
information from their travellers, and so, indeed, have the Rus- 
sians. Is there any reason why American travellers should be 
ashamed to keep their government informed of new develop- 
ments throughout the world ? Althoagh I was convicted of hav- 
ing drived around Jachymov at a time when it was still legal to 
do so, no evidence was ever presented to prova, or even to sugj- 
gest, that I had violated an/laws. 

Jachymov, formerly known as Sankt Joachimsthal ($aint Joa- 
chim’s Valley), is one of th$ oldest mining towns in Northern 
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Europe. The American dollar, in fact, derives its name from the 
silver thaler (Joachimsthaler) first coined there in 1518. Marie 
and Pierre Curie isolated radium in 1808 from samples of pitch- 
blende from the same mines, and visitors had long been taking 
radioactive baths there until forbidden to do so ‘by the Russians. 

There was thus little to be learned about Jachymov that wasn't 
already known Ijefore I visited the area in the spring of 1947. 
Even the fact that the Russians were \jsing political prisoners to 
mine the ore had long beeh pfiblic knowledge. The«only secrets, 
which I could hardly have obtainid without gaining access to 
the closely guarded office of the mines, involved the quality and 
quantity of Jachymov’s production. 


In the fall of 1947, at the invitation of Jaroslav Peske, the <$ief 
engineer of the Slovakian telecommunications system, I inspected 
two radio links that he had erected in die Tdtra Mountains. I 
drove from Vienna to Bratislava, the Slovakian capital, where I 
joined Peske, Plocek, and an engineer named Kilby who worked 
for one of our British manufacturing subsidiaries. Peske wanted 
to know what we thought of his work before he installed addi- 
tional links in the Beskid Mountains, Much, together with the 
Tatras, form the border separating the Slovakian portion of 
Czechoslovakia from Poland. 

A radio link is a means of connecting an isolated community 
with an existing wire communications system without going to 
the expense of erecting a spur leading off from the main cable. 
There were a'number of Slovakian border communities that had 
never enjoyed telephone amice because of thf high cost of 
stringing lines up into the mountains. Radio links, Much had 
been used successfully in Switzerland and Latin America, ap- 
peared to be the answer to their prdblem. So long as traffic is 
not too heavy, as in the United States, a radio link is often better 
than a spur. 
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We spent three days on our inspection trip, in the course of 
which we found that Peske had every reason to be proud of his 
work. We advised him Moleheaftedly to request permission of 
the Ministry of Communications to erect the other links that he 
was contemplating. All of us except Kirby, who returned to Lon- 
don, would be imprisoned within two years. The Communists 
would seize on the inspection trip as a means %f linking my trial 
in Budapest with Plocekfe trial ii^Prague. Slovakia’s radio links, 
yisteaB of being used to improve communications, were thus 
used as a pretext for distroying communications between 
Czechoslovakia and the outside world. 



CHAPfER SfX 


The MAORT Affair 


Albert Pinkney, an assistant vice-president of I.T.&T., was sent 
to Budapest in 1947 to replace Geoffrey Ogilvie, who'had been 
transferred to Madrid at his own request. Pinkney and his wife 
found the atmosphere in Budapest so disagreeable that witljin 
a year he, too, asked to be transferred to a more congenial post. 
His tequest was precipitated by the A\AOl£r affair, which 
marked the beginning of the end of Standard Budapest and its 
two subsidiaries, Dial and Telefongy&r. 

Ogilvie, it will be recalled, had lived in the convent of the 
Sisters of Social Service until he leased the professor’s house in 
Buda. Among the other residents offthe Convent, which was lo- 
cated on Thokoly Avenue in Pest, were twjo executives of the 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), Paul Ruedemann and 
George Bannantine. Ruedemann’s job, with Bannantine’s assist- 
ance, was to rehabihtate and protect a New Jersey subsidiary, 
the Hungarian American Oil Company, which was known as 
MAORT because of its initials in Hungarian ( Magyar Amerikm 
Olajpari, R.T.\. Ruedemann, its president, had J>een directing 
MAORT’s activities since 1934. He had lived in Budapest until 
1942, when Hungary was forced to declare war on the side of 
dermany, and he had returned to Budapest in 1^945, following 
its supposed “liberation” by the Russians. 

The Hungarian phase of Ruedemann’s career ^nded abruptly 
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on the evening of September 18, 1948, when several agents of the 
AVH, the Hungarian section of the MGB, invaded the convent 
and placed him and Bannandne under arrest. While the two ex- 
postulated with the agents, another foreign resident of the con- 
vent telephoned to William Cochran, the then counsellor of the 
American Legation. Cochran said that he would leave his house 
immediately and that Ruedemann and Bannaqtine should do 
what they could to delay their arrest until he reached the con- 
vent. 

The AVH occupied a group*of buildings that jvere then known 
collectively as 60 Andrdssy Avenue. (The name of the street 
was appropriately changed in 1950 to Stalin Avenue.) Andrassy 
Avenue, unfortunately, was closer to Thokoly Avenue than 
Cochran’s house in Buda was. Before Cochran could reach the 
convent, a littl«**man with a* grey moustache, a twisted left shoul- 
der, and a slight limp appeared, and it was he who ordered the 
agents to remove flued&nann and Bannantine by force. Thus, 
by the time Cochran appeared, it was beyond his power as a 
diplomat to present their arrest. They were already in custody 
behind the innocuous-looking facade of the main building at 
60 Andrdssy Avenue, a former palace with sentries at its en- 
trance and incongruous ftowej boxes in its windows. 

I know now exactly what happened to Ruedemann and Ban- 
nantine. At the time, however, I could only imagine the psycho- 
logical torture by means of which they were forced, within live 
days, to confess to numerous charges of “sabotage.” As soon as 
they had signed the desired “confessions,” they were uncere- 
moniously deported to Austria and warned never t8 set foot in 
Communist Hungary again. 

Although I never met either Ruedemann or Bannantine, I re- 
member discussing their case in Vienna with several American 
Army officers. All of the officers agreed that, in similar circum- 
stances, they, too, would have “confessed.” It was all vpry well 
to be heroic, they said, but there was no point in undergoing 
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torture unless your government was prepared to protect your 
legal rights. Given the continuous retreat of our government in 
the face of Communist barbag'sm— a retreat that had been broken 
only by its belated defence of Greece and Turkey— any American 
who ran afoul of the Russian police, or any of its subdivisions, 
would inevitably be sacrificed in the interests of preserving a 
phony peace. The officers with whom I discussed the problem 
would undoubtedly have spoken differently if they had not been 
so demoralized by our abandonment of the ChineseNatipnalists, 
our acceptance of the Putsch in Czechoslovakia, our toleration 
of the Berlin blockade, and our subsequent surrender at the 
Danubian Conference in Belgrade. 

The Russians were obviously convihced that they, could now 
do as they pleased everywhere behind the Iron Curtain. Our 
failure to retaliate against the shalneful „ treatment accorded 
Rudemann and Bannantine would merely strengthen that Con- 
viction by demonstrating a repugnant truh — numely, that Ameri- 
can citizens, for the first time in history, could be persecuted 
with impunity. 

I accordingly told my wife and certain friends in Vienna that, 
if I were arrested, I would confess to any crime, however ridicu- 
lous, in order to avoid bejpg tortured. They were not to be 
taken in, (said, by any part of my confession. I would purposely 
do my best to make it seem incredible. 


Badly treated th'ough they were, Ruedcmann and Bannantine 
were lucky in Comparison with Simon ?app, MAORT’s Hun- 
garian general manager, ajid his two subordinates, Bodog Abel 
and B£la Binder. Papp was tried and convicted, along with Abel 
and Binder, for jiaving “sabotaged” the Hungarian economy by 
refusing to increase MAORT’s oil production to meet the un- 
reasonable demands of the Russians. Specifically, he was 'charged 
with having refused to drill an excessive number of wells in 
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MAORTJS field near Lispe. Instead of drilling wells closer to* 
gether, he had insisted on keeping them at least 300 yards apart. 

Papp tried in vain to explain to Vilmos Old, the judge of the 
“people’s court,” what everybody connected with the oil business 
had known for years: While it is true that more wells will pro* 
duce more oil, over a short period of time, fewer wells will pro* 
duce more oil in the long run. Too many wells in a given field 
will quickly exhaust its gas, necessitate pumpingj bring in water, 
and otherwise increase colts and tfdupe total production. Papp 
wqp guilty o&ly of limiting the production of the Lispe field, 
which had already suffered from the wasteful nfethods employed 
by the Germans, to a rate calculated to bring as much oil to the 
surface as possible. It wsft at once good business and practical 
Hungarian patriotism for him to have followed such a policy. 
By limiting prediction torthe rate best suited to the field’s oil 
and*gas reserves, he was extending its life and thereby conserv- 
ing one of Hungary’s fejjv sources of petroleum. 

The Russians, however, refused to recognize the validity of 
such arguments. ^They wanted Hungary to deliver as much oil 
as could be taken out of the ground regardless of the damage 
that would be done to the shrinking Lispe reserves. They also 
wanted to expropriate A|AORT, the company which had dis- 
covered and developed the ffcld, in order to remove an impor- 
tant obstacle to the sbvietization of Hungary.. . 

It was illegal, under the terms of the peace treaty, for the 
Hungarian government to expropriate an Allied company with- 
out paying full compensation to its owners. Neither the Russians 
nor the Hungarian stooges were willing to compensate New 
Jersey Standard for the confiscation of a company that was val- 
ued at $25^)00,(500. In order to have an excuse not to do so, they 
arrested Ruedemann and Bannantine, extracted their “confes- 
sions,” expelled them from jhe country, and then proceeded un-« 
lawfully to convict their Hungarian subordinates of conspiring 
with the United States, which the judge carefully defined as an 
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“enemy," to sabotage the economy of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic. Papp was sentenced to death, Abel to fifteen years, 
and Binder to four years in prison. Papp’s sentence was later 
commuted, as a demonstration of Communist “humanitarianism,” 
to life imprisonment; Abel’s sentence was reduced to ten years, 
but Binder’s four-year sentence was upheld. 

MAORT was expropriated without compensation in accord- 
ance with an illegal Communist decree that freed Hungary of 
its treaty obligations in n thg case oT Allied companies whose 
executives were found to be “enemies of the state. ’ The decree, 
though it failed to legalize a flagrant violation of Hungary’s in- 
ternational obligations, sufficed to becloud the issue sufficiently 
to suggest, in terms of domestic propaganda, at least, that the 
government’s behaviour was justified. MAORT’s facilities have 
since been divided up between MASOVOL aqd MALAJ, the 
Hungarian divisions of the Russian producing and refining trusts 
that now control every oil company in Jgaste^i Europe. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


Assignment to Budapest 


In October, 1948, following the expulsion of Ruedemann and 
Bannantine and the arr^pt of Papp, Binder, and Abel, Sosthenes 
Behn telephoned from London to ask me to meet him at the 
Hotel Vierjahreszeiten in Munich. He was on his way to Buda- 
pest, he mi* and ‘wanted me to drive him there. Fortunately 
I tiad just received the new Buick, which would make the trip 
a pleasure; otht$wise*I would have had to struggle with the 
Steyr, for the Ford was being overhauled. I applied for a Hun- 
garian visa themext morning, obtained it that evening and drove 
all night in order to meet Behn in Munich the following day. 

On our way back to Vienna, where we spent the night. Colo- 
nel Behn told me the rtfesoij for tht trip. Standard Budapest was 
being forced into bankruptcy in the hope of justifying its ex- 
propriation. Pinkney had despaired of coming to terms with the 
Hungarian government, and Behn had decided to take matters 
into his own hands. He wanted me to accompany him to Buda- 
pest so that I could act as his representative in the event that 
the government agreed to negotiate a settlement. * 

We drove fp Budapest by way of Czechoslovakia, entering 
Hungary mear the town of Rajka. I was worried about Colonel 
Behn’s visa, which he had obtained in London, but as things 
turned out it was my owmvisa that excited the suspicions of the 
AVH. After waiting almost two hours for Budapest tp confirm 
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by telephone the validity of my visa, we were at last permitted 
to proceed. Pinkney met us in the outskirts of Buda. He was 
accompanied by Imre Geiger, then the assistant general manager 
of Standard Budapest, and E^gar Sanders, who had succeeded 
Iglauer as the local I.T.&T. accountant. The three of them 
escorted us to the Hotel Szent Gell&rt, which the Russians had 
finally turned bade to the Hungarians, and where a suite had 
been reserved for Colonel Behn. 

Half an hour la’ier we gathered in Behn’s suite to hold a meet- 
ing that was destined to Higl t the lives of four of die seven 
persons who were present. Those A^ho attended the meeting, in 
addition to Behn/ Pinkney, Geiger, Sanders, and myself, were 
Emd Lenkei, Standard’s ageing general manager, and Mrs. 
Gyorgy Zddor, a Hungarian widow, v&ho was then .Pinkney’s 
secretary. It was a private meeting, since it dealt with private 
problems, but it was by no means a “secret’’ meeting, as it was 
later to be described at my trial; no effort was made to condeal 
the feet that it was being hdd. 

The problems discussed were of no concern to anyone who 
was not connected with I.T.&T. Nevertheless, smee we were to 
be accused of having secretly conspired at the meeting to over- 
throw the Hungarian People’s Republic, I had better mention 
some of them here. 

Standard Budapest at the time tfas still recognized as a pri- 
vate company wholly owned by I.T.&T. Telefongydr and Dial, 
however, were in an ambiguous position. The government had 
appointed official managers for both companies. Legally, though, 
neither had been nationalized, since, as subsidiaries of a sub- 
sidiary, most of'Jieir stock was indirectly; held by Americans. 

Standard and Telefongy&r were being forced to accept gov- 
ernment contracts on such inequitable terms that both companies 
were losing moiy.y. The contracts involved two types of un- 
profitable business— rehabilitation orders for the Hungarian gov- 
ernment and reparations orders for the Russian government. 
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Some of the latter, at Russia’s request, were being diverted to 
Rumania and Bulgaria. Earlier, Standard and Telefongyir had 
been forced to fill reparations orders for the Yugoslav govern- 
ment, but following Tilj>’s break, with Stalin these orders were 
diverted to Russia. At the time of the fateful meeting, Standard 
and Telefongyir were jointly working on Russian and Hungarian 
orders totalling 100,000 lines of automatic telephone equipm ent 
worth $8,000,000. They had also produced seven radio trans- 
mitters, each of 100,000 watts. Four had been shipped to Russia, 
two tQ Rumania, and one to Bulgaria. 

The Bulgarian transmitter consisted of a 100, 000-watt circuit 
built into a 34,000-watt frame that the Germans had used as a 
standby station for Racjjo Sofia during the war. The Bulgarian 
Communists had asked for an entirely new transmitter, but the 
Russians had decided that a rebuilt transmitter would be ade- 
quate for th«4r linlited needs. The engineers of the Hungarian 
telecommunications system, which controlled Radio Budapest, 
had accordingly % esigffed a more powerful circuit to fit into the 
old German frame. Our own engineers had opposed the idea in 
the convictionnhat the old frame would be incapable of carry- 
ing such a load. But the Hungarians knew better, or thought 
they did, and insisted that Standard rebuild the transmitter 
according to their fault^spegificaticms. 

As we had feared, the Bulgarians burned out the transmitter 
within a week. Several of our local engineers were then sent 
down to Sofia to build another transmitter around a new and 
larger British frame. The failure was entirely the fault of Hun- 
gary's 1 Communist engineers. But since Commqpists are not sup- 
posed to make mistakes, the government blamed Standard for 
the failure anebrefused to pay the bill* 

Another problem arose from the Russians’ habit of continually 
changing their specifications. Standard and Telefongyir wete 
consequently being forced to rework half-completed orders— a 
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ruinous practice in view of the fact that they were not entitled to 
renegotiate their contracts to cover the added cost. 

On the contrary, both companies were obliged to pay penalties 
for failing to complete their orders on schedule even though, in 
almost every instance, the delays were due either to late de- 
liveries of raw materials or last-minute changes of specifications. 
The Hungarian government’s procurement agencies were so in- 
efficient that they were often as much as six months late in sup- 
plying us with critical materials. Non-critical materials, on the 
other hand, were often supplied in such excessive quantities that 
they presented a serious storage problem. 

The working capital of both companies was thus completely 
frozen. Inasmuch as the government refused to advance more 
than 25 per cent, on each order, regardless of the delays involved, 
it was often necessary for Standard and Telefongyar to borrow 
money to meet their payrolls. But sindfe all tanks r had been na- 
tionalized, they had to borrow on the government’s terms, which 
were a flat 12 per cent. They were not permitted, however, to 
write off their interest payments as a legitimate cost of pro- 
duction. 

In the meantime the government had refused to make any 
payments on Standard’s accumulated dollar debt to I.T.&T. The 
debt, which dated from 1937„exceeded $2,000,000, not counting 
interest at 6, per cent., which the company was prepared to waive. 
Neither had the government made any payments for war dam- 
ages, which exceeded $1,500,000 in florins, even though it was 
obliged to do so by the peace treaty of 1947. 

Standard Budapest, which had always made money before, 
was permitted; in theory, to earn a net profit of 8 per cent. As 
a combined result of exorb^ant interest charges, frozen capital, 
unfair penalties, and interference with both management and 
labour, however, ^Standard had lost $521,739 in 1947 and more 
tHan twice that amount during the fust three quarters of 1948. 
(Its loss for die entire year would total $1,441,445.) It was thus 
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obvious that, unless drastic action was taken, Standard would 
soon be faced with bankruptcy proceedings; and bankruptcy, 
we knew, would be tantamount to nationalization. 


Behn and Pinkney met the following day with B£la Sulyok, 
the Undersecretary of Finance. Although I was not present at 
this meeting, Behn told me as we drove back to Vienna that 
Sulyok had agreed, on behalf of the government, either to buy 
Standard or to negotiate a comprehensive commercial agree- 
ment that would make it po&ible for Standard to survive. Sulyok 
at first attempted to blame Standard’s difficulties on "misman- 
agement,” but finally sglmitted that they were largely a conse- 
quence of the economic policies of the Hungarian Communist 
Party. 

Sulyok ais* attefhpted, in view of Hungary’s dollar shortage, 
to get Behn to ayee to trade Standard Budapest and its interest 
in Telefongyir and Dial for certain Hungarian assets in Ger- 
many and Argentina. Colonel Behn, however, refused to con- 
sider selling Standard and its subsidiaries for anything but dol- 
lars or liquid assets that could easily be converted into dollars. 
Hungary’s assets in Argentina and the American zone of Ger- 
many were anything but liquid. Ift Argentina they consisted of 
certain nationalized properties belonging to Hungarian com- 
panies that had been nationalized at home. And in the American 
zone of Germany they consisted of undetermined numbers of 
machine tools, barges, tugboats, motor vehigles, locomotives, and 
rolling stock that th^ Germans had remove^ from Hungary 
prior to their surrender. The United States government had 
agreed to restore such property on condition that Hungary live 
up to th£ terms of its peace treaty. But the Hungarian govern- 
ment had violated the peace treaty by expropriating MAORT, 
the Hungarian American 'Oil Company, and, in the opinion of 
most observers, the United States was under no obligation to 
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restore any of Hungary’s assets in the American zone qf Ger- 
many. The Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), I venture to 
suggest, had a better claim to such assets than the Communist 
government of Hungary. 

A month later Colonel Behn telephoned from. London to say 
that the Hungarian government had announced its willingness 
to negotiate a commercial agreement with ISEC. He was chart- 
ering an airplane, lie said, and would pick me up at the Vienna 
airport on his way to Budapest the ne& day. The airplane was 
a De Havilland Dove. Except for the fact that the RusSian guard} 
at the Budapest aifport broke into t5ie locked airplane and stole 
two bottles of whisky during our absence, the flight down and 
back was uneventful. 

Geiger, Sanders, and Mrs. Z£dor met us at the airport and 
drove us to the Szent Gellert, where Behn and I \gere given the 
same accommodations that we had had before. That afternoon 
we met in the colonel’s suite to draw up a^detai^-d memorandum 
to serve as the basis of the impending negotiations. 

The memorandum defined it as the purpose of the commercial 
agreement to “clarify and settle all existing 'differences” between 
the Hungarian government and the Standard Electric Company 
of Budapest and its subsidiaries. In retujp for the government’s 
acceptance of six conditions, ISE<£ would provide Standard 
Budapest with the necessary licences, patents, and blueprints to 
produce, sell, and install certain specified types of telecommuni- 
cations and other electrical equipment in Hungary and to ex- 
port such equipmen&to Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Rus- 
sia so long as t ISJEC made no separate agreements with its sub- 
sidiaries, if any, in those countries. ISEC*s fee for such services 
would be 4 pet cent, of salrf>, payable in dollars ol in exportable 
merchandise. 

The six condifions required the Hungarian government (1) 
to supply Standard Budapest with raw materials of such quality 
and in sufch quantities as the company needed td fill the orders; 
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(2) to W the company promptly for all completed orders; (3) 
to fix prices at a level high enough to assure Standard Budapest 
a reasonable profit on every order; (4) to accept full responsibil- 
ity for any failure of Standard Budapest to fulfill the terms of 
rehabilitation and reparations orders because of labour difficul- 
ties or the lack of raw materials; (5) to grant necessary com- 
mercial credits at reasonable rates of interest* and (6) to permit 
Standard Budapest to j^y into a blocked florin account, and to 
permit IS£C to withdraw from*thaf account, the funds needed 
to cover ISEC’s expenses it? Hungary. 

The next day Colonel Behn and I presented the memorandum 
to B£la Sulyok, who agreed to recommend its acceptance to his 
Communist superiors. This unctuous little man, having survived 
the Germans, had joined the Communist Party in the hope of 
surviving <h* Russians. He lived with his young wife and child 
in the suburb o£ Leanyfalu, not far from Edgar Sanders, who 
told us that he had often been amused to observe Sulyok puffing 
on a cigar and wheeling his baby carriage up and down the street. 

Sanders, a nail, bespectacled Englishman, was a cousin of 
George Sanders, the actor, and a brother of Alexander Sanders, 
a naturalized American who worked in Berlin for one of our 
German subsidiaries, Standard Etektrizitats Gesellschaft. Edgar 
and Alex, like theii; cousin George, were bom in St. Petersburg, 
where their father had been a British consular official. (Their 
uncle, George’s father, had been a rope manufacturer.) Sandy, 
as Edgar was known, had once intended # to be a professional 
dancer, but his German mother had put an end to that ambition 
and he had become an accountant instead, rfe spoke excellent 
German and Russian and some Hungarian. As g captain in the 
British Army, he had served in North Africa and Italy during the 
war, and had later been sent to Budapest a# a member of tjie 
Allied Control Commission. Sandy’s principal task at the time 
had been to locate the graves of British fliers who had perished 
over Hungary. 
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Before the war he had worked in London for one of our Brit- 
ish subsidiaries. Standard Telephone and Cables. It was only 
natural, therefore, that he $h6uld havf been re-employed on 
leaving the army; and it was no more than natural, given his 
Hungarian experience, that he should have been assigned to 
Budapest. 

But this was evidently a mistake. The Hungarian Communists, 
like their Russian mentors, assumed that everyone who had ever 
been engaged in graves registration was a spy. The' fact* thaj 
Sandy during the ovar had been detached to MI-5 (Military 
Intelligence, 5th Section) was also held against him. It was 
equally a fact, however, that his “intelVgence” work had con- 
sisted of interviewing German prisoners of war. 


Inasmuch as Pinkney had returned to >Jew ^ork for reassign- 
ment, Colonel Behn appointed me to act as ISEC’s representa- 
tive in Hungary as well as Austria and Czechoslovakia. He also 
appointed a three-man committee to represeftt ISEC in its nego- 
tiations with the government: Henry Scudder, now a vice- 
president of I.T.&T.; Goodwin Cooke, I.T.&T.’s chief European 
attorney; and myself. Sulyok* in turn, appointed a three-man 
committee to represent the government: Zohan Rad6, the chief 
of the Light Electrical Directorate of the Ministry of Heavy 
Industry; Odon Gergely, a former sales employee of Standard 
Budapest, who was qpw the chief of Elektroimpex, the import- 
export branch of die Ministries of Foreign Trade and Light In- 
dustry; and a man named Tarj£n, who fcas in charge of the 
nationalized enterprises opesated by the Ministry* of Light In- 
dustry. 

Before we retarded to Vienna, Colonel Behn accepted Lenkei’s 
resignation as general manager of Standard Budapest and ap- 
pointed Geiger to take his place. Lenkei was ^unwilling, in 
view of his advanced age and failing health, to rjsk arrest and 
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imprisonment in trying to save a company that he felt was 
doomed. Geiger was by no means eager to succeed him, but he 
finally agreed to do so id the realisation that if he, too, resigned, 
there would be no chance whatever of saving Standard Budapest. 

Geiger was one of the very few Hungarians whom we could 
trust to defend the company’s interests. He was a plump, gentle 
man with large features and a high forehead. His brown hair 
had turned white as result tf>f {jis experiences during the 
^irly days If the Russian occupation. The daughter of one of his 
best friends had been raped a score of times By Russian soldiers, 
and Geiger himself had broken his ankle jumping out of a 
second-story window in*an effort, happily successful, to prevent 
his own daughter from being raped. He had hobbled for blocks 
to a Russian Jcomipanda*ura to report that a group of drunken 
soldiers nad assembled in his apartment in the expectation of 
forcing his daughdbr to*“entertain” them. Fortunately the Russian 
officer in command was a family man himself. He dispatched 
a jeepload of policemen to the apartment in time to forestall 
the raping bee. 

Geiger’s wife had been living in a state of hysteria ever since, 
and Geiger himself, a» he had etjpry reason to be, was a very 
frightened man. He was ifalf Jewish and, because he was, he 
had been demoted during the German occupation from the rank 
of sales manager to that of junior salesman. Ogilvie had pro- 
moted him to the rank of assistant general manager, but in spite 
or rather because of his promotion, Geigef and his family were 
in greater danger than before. 

Although h? and Lenkei were responsible for Standard’s opera- 
tions, neither was permitted to exercise any real authority. Most 
of their trusted subordinates had been replaced by Communists 
who refused to take orders from anyone who was not an officer 
of the party. The Communists were simply not interested in effi- 
cient operations. Their purpose at the time was to convert Stand- 
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aid’s factory into a dependency of an all-powerful bureaucratic 
state. Every few days they would bring production to a stand- 
still in order to herd the workers together to listen to “patriotic” 
speakers praise the Russians and denounce their “enemies,” par- 
ticularly those who happened to be citizens of the United States. 
Many thousands of dollars’ worth of time and materials were 
wasted in manufacturing miniature telephone sets for presenta- 
tion to Communist officials, as {okens of the workers’ •compulsory 
“admiration.” 

On one occasion, the factory was forced to present a banner 
to Matyis Rakosi, alias Roth, the Vice Prime Minister and Sec- 
retary General of the Hungarian Communist Party. The Rikosi 
presentation was especially ludicrous, since Rikosi is by far the 
most hated of all of Hungary’s Communist oppressors. A bald, 
fat, and extremely ugly man, he is known to his unloving subjects 
as “Potato Head.” Personally I have always taught of him as a 
cross between a watermelon and a pig. 

Rikosi was once the Commissar of Socialized Production in 
the B61a Kun (Kohn) dictatorship of 191?. Today he is Kun’s 
successor and Stalin’s viceroy. He is hated, among other reasons, 
for his harsh treatment of the workers ip nationalized factories. 
In the spring of 1948, for example, before the right to strike had 
been suppressed, Rakosi led a convoy of police trucks to the ex- 
propriated Manfred Weiss Works on Csepel Island, just south 
of Budapest. The Weiss plant, which employs some 30,000 work- 
ers, is the largest metallurgical enterprise in Hungary. During the 
war it becam^ a, part of the Herman Goring Works, and since 
the war it has been known as the Matyis Rakosi Works. As soon 
as the helmeted policemen Mad surrounded the pldht, Rikosi and 
his bodyguards approached the striking workers, who had re- 
treated into a courtyard between two shops. Climbing onto a 
table, Rikosi then delivered the shorteit speech of his career. 

“Comrades!” he shouted. “You have five minutes in which to 
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return t<S your machines. Anyone who is not working by then will 
be handed over to the AVH.” 


Such was the treatment accorded the workers once a factory 
had been nationalized. Prior to its nationalization, however, as 
in the case of Standard Budapest, it was thg purpose of the 
Communists to reduce pjoductivity to such a low level that the 
factory could no longer be operated at I profit. 

*It was not only futile but dangerous for, either Lenkei or 
Geiger to oppose the Communists openly. Kelemen Domokos, 
Standard’s factory manager, and two of his assistants had been 
imprisoned for having done so. The charge against them was 
not that they were anti-Communists— for Domokos, like Geiger, 
was an ir”ol. itary taember of the Communist Party — but that 
they had acceptec^bribes for giving preferential treatment to 
certain of Standard’s creditors. The charge was patently false 
and the government had made no effort to press it; it was merely 
an excuse for heading she three men incommunicado. 

The fact that Domokos was of German origin (his real name 
was Klemens Kraus) made his position doubly difficult. For 
just as Hungary’s Fascists # had t Aided to regard all Jews as 
Communists, so Hungary’s Communists tended to regard all 
Germans as criminals of war. The AVH chose to pretend that 
Domokos had changed his name in 1936 in order to conceal 
his “Fascist inclinations.” Actually, like so many Hungarians of 
German, Jewish, Rumanian, and Slavic origin, Domokos had 
changed his name in accordance with the prewaf “Magyariza- 
tion” policy carried out by Prime Mjpister Gyula,Gomb6s, who 
had himself been bom Julius Gelb. Even Cardinal Mindszenty 
(Joseph Pehm) was a member of Hungary’s Aerman minority, 
a fact that was to be used against him in the mock trial that 
would result in his being sentenced to life imprisonment. His 
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successor, Archbishop J6zsef Grosz (Gr&ss), who was to be sen- 
tenced to fifteen years' imprisonment, was another Hun garian of 
German origin. So was LlszkS Rajk, the former Minister of In- 
ternal Affairs, who was to be hanged for the “crime” of Titoism. 
The following interchange between Rajk and' his judge, Piter 
Jank6, the president of the “people’s court,” betrays the inverted 
racism of the Hungarian Communist regime : 


The President: I have one final question for you. What was the nafiie 
of your father ? 

Rajk: J6zsef, but he is dead. 

The President: What was his surname ? 

Rajk: J6z$ef Rajk. 

The President: That is, Jozsef Rajk, as y u say.^Whatcwas your grand- 
father’s name ? 

Rajk (i irritated ): My grandfather being o^Sax^j descent, wrote his 
name as Reich. 

The President: So you say that your grandfather was called Reich. How 
did it become Rajk ? Legally ? 

Rajk: Legally. 

The President: How ? 

Rajk: I could not give the ev&ct date wlfen it was legalized. In my 
certificate of baptism it is still spelled Vith an “4” [pronounced “ah’* 
in Hungarian], that is, Reich became Rajk; anyhdw my university papers 
were made out in the present spelling. 

The President: You simply used an “a” [pronounced “aw”], drop- 
ping the accent. And^this you call legal ? 

Rajk: ( remains silent ). 

The President: ?5o you know that Rajk [pfonounced “Royk”] came 
from Reich. 

Rajk: In this respect I wish to add that I am of Aryan descent, and 
genuinely, too, bemuse on one side I am Saxon. The Hungarian Aryan 
kw . . . 

The President: The question is not whether you* are of Aryan or 
Saxon deacent. But look here, this is your birth certificate . . . your 
father was J6zsef Rijk [pronounced ^“Reich”], hist son was L6szl6, 
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that la yotL If the Minister of [Internal Affairs] had not approved it, 
you were using this name illegally. . . .* 


MAORT, the Standard Oil subsidiary, had been nationalized in 
a hurry because the Russians had plenty of engineers who were 
more or less capable of exploiting Hungary's oil fields. But the 
Russians had few engineers who were even renfotely capable of 
supervising the production of the* electrical and electronic de- 
vices that the Communists hqped to manufacture in Hungary. 
Hence the delay in nationalizing Standard Budapest. Hence, too, 
our efforts to forestall nationalization by means of a mutually 
acceptable agreement. 

Neither side was kidding the other. We knew that we would 
be expropriate- f eventually if the Stalinists remained in power. 
On the other hand, sp long as they could not obtain their manu- 
facturing information fr&m other sources, they would have to 
reckon with ISEC. 

It might be a losing game, as Jule Smith believed, but there 
was still a chance that we could win. We had been forced to play 
the same game in other countries where totalitarian regimes had 
come to power, and in mostynstan&s we had been successful. 
Wherever we had operated, we had established communications 
systems that were second to none. Wherever we had been ex- 
propriated, with or without fair compensation, communications 
had deteriorated to such an extent that, in several countries, we 
had been invited to return on a consulting basis. Our trump card 
was the fact that our knbw-how was unexcelled. 

The Hun^aridh Communists had thfte trumps tomur one. The 
first was the precedent established when the United States per- 
mitted Hungary to expropriate MAORT without compensation* 
in violation of the peace treaty of 1947. In view of this derelic- 

* See the blue book* Laszlo Rajk and His Accomplices Before the People's Court , 
Budapest, 1949, p 81. 
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tion, the Communists realized that they could expropriate Stand- 
ard Budapest at any time without fear of retaliation. 

Their second trump consisted of th£ fact that Standard Buda- 
pest could be driven into bankruptcy at any time, simply by 
revising rates, prices, and schedules in such a manner as to make 
it impossible to operate at a profit. 

The Communists’ third trump was the fact that various Euro- 
pean competitors were eager to displace ISEC in spite of the 
unpromising conditions f thal prevailed in Hungary. Whereas 
ISEC, as an American company, had to count its profits and looses 
in dollars, which were increasingly hard to obtain, our rivals were 
apparently willing to take their profits, if any, in the form of 
food and other commodities that were scarce at home. 

The game we had been playing was thus rigged in favour of 
our Communist adversaries. Even sd, with $6, COO, 000 in Hun- 
garian assets at stake, it would have been Ally for us to throw 
in our cards until we had to. There wis always the chance that 
Hungary, in emulation of Yugoslavia, would break its economic 
ties with Russia. And if it did, we thought, the National Com- 
munists would be less reluctant than the Imperial Communists 
to deal with us on equitable terms. 


Colonel Behn, before leaving Budapest, urged Sulyok to do 
what he could to see that Domokos and his two assistants were 
released. Until they were, he said, it would be difficult for him 
to believe that the government was sincere in its desire to nego- 
tiate a commercial agreement with ISEC/. 

Early in December, following my return to Vienna, I read 
that Viktor Csomoky, the Hungarian ambassador to-> Egypt and 
the son-in-law .of the former quisling prime minister, Zoltin 
Tildy, had been convicted of “espionage” and banged. Car d i n al 
Mindszenty was arrested the day after Christmas, and on Janu- 
ary 19, 1949, it was announced that he had “cqnfessed” to hav- 
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mg comnytted “high treason” as an “imperialist agent” of Britain 
and the United States. Inasmuch as die official newspaper of 
the Hungarian Communist Party, Szabad Nip (“Free People")* 
had described the Cardinal as “the greatest and most reckless 
enemy of the Hungarian people, and the agent of its most wicked 
enemies,” I was surprised to learn, on the very day he was said 
to have “confessed,” that the government had accepted our 
memorandum and was ready to begin immediate negotiations. 

I made nil* trips to Budapest ii^ the, spring of 1949. The first 
of |Jiese trip?, in early Februay, was my fourth visit to the city 
since the end of the Second World War. Hdhk Scudder and 
Goodwin Cooke flew down from London, and my wife and I 
accompanied them from Vienna to Budapest by train. 

On February 8 the Cardinal was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment by Vilmog Old, the -ame “people’s judge” who had sen- 
tenced Papp to death^and who, in little more than a year, would 
sentence me to fifteen years in prison. Dean Acheson’s protest 
against Hungary’s “conscienceless attack upon religious and per- 
sonal freedom” was summarily rejected. And because the Secre- 
tary of State described as “totally false, baseless, and outrageous” 
the effort to implicate the American Legation in the Cardinal’s 
alleged “crimes,” the government, m addition to rejecting his 
protest, demanded the recall of Selden Chapin, the American 
minister, and two of hfc subordinates. 

In the meantime, Hungary had been declared a “people’s de- 
mocracy,” a condition that was obligingly defined by J6zsef 
Revai, the Minister of People’s Culture, as follows: “The devel- 
opment of our democracy is nothing else than,a struggle that 
began with the goal of destroying Fascism, of realizing our 
national independence, and of steadily executing* civic demo- 
cratic tasks, and which was subsequently transformed into a 
fight against the big fortunes and then against the whole bour* 
geoisic — into a fight against*capitalism, aiming first at the expul- 
sion of capitalist elements . . . and then at their liquidation.” 
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The weather was so cold, and the atmosphere so hostile* that 
Ludle returned alone to Vienna within a week. The Geigers 
wanted to entertain the four of us, but decided at the last minute 
that it would be too risky to invite 'Americans to their home. 
Mrs. Geiger felt that the most she could do, in the circumstances, 
was to invite Ludle to have coffee and pastry with her at Ger- 
baud’s, a once-fashionable confectionary in Pest. Ludle tried 
to convince her that it was ndther necessary nor wise for the 
two of them to meet at^all. But Mij. Geiger insisted, and so 
Ludle met her one afternoon in the lobby of the Sz£nt Gell6r£. 

Mrs. Geiger appeared in an olcf overcoat with a shawl wrapped 
around her head in peasant fashion. She explained that it was 
necessary for her to dress in such a manner so as “not to attract 
attention,” though she could hardly have attracted more atten- 
tion than to appear in public with Lucile, an obvious foreigner, 
who was dressed according to the latest American fashion. The 
two of them, “so as not to attract atte^tiofry” walked across the 
rebuilt Ferencz J6zsef Bridge and proceeded on foot to Ger- 
baud’s, on Vorosmarty Square. A man paused to stare at them 
as they entered. Mrs. Gdger wanted to sic in a secluded comer, 
but Lucile thought it would be more amusing to sit at the window 
and watch the passers-by. The same ipan walked up and down 
outside, staring at them in 'such ar insolent manner that Lucile 
finally suggested that they call a policeman. 

“But he’s a policeman himself,” said Mrs. Geiger. “He’s been 
following me ever since I left our house.” 


On a later trip, Cooke and Scudder drove back to Vienna with 
me in my car while LuciL and the boys returned with Sanders 
by train. We travelled separately because our “grey passes” — the 
gravel permits entitling us to cross the Russian zone of Austria- 
required each of us to return to Vifenna by the same means of 
transposition that we had used to come to Budapest. 
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We had no trouble at the Hungarian border, but at Schwechat, 
in the outskirts of Vienna, Cooke and I were arrested along with 
Scudder because the latter’s grey pass had expired. We were 
taken to a suburban koqunandativa, where an MGB captain 
told us to be seated and then disappeared. Under the watchful 
eyes of a Russian guard armed with a tommy gun, we sat for 
more than an hour on a long wooden bench occupied by two 
Russian soldiers and two Russian officers, al^of whom were 
sleeping soundly. The sleeping officer next to me eventually 
crossed* his Jegs, forcing me to Aove* in order to prevent his 
diitying my knee with his boot. I lit a cigarette and, as I did so, 
an idea occurred to me. 

“I wonder how long it yould take him to get out of his boots 
if I gave him a hot foot,” I said. 

Cooke laughed, but Scudder was annoyed. “None of your 
tricks,” he said •“We're in enough trouble as it is.” 

He seemed to havg^orgotten that the cause of our trouble was 
his failure to renew his grey pass. 

“We’ll never get out of here,” I said, “unless we notify the 
Provost Marshal’s office.” 

“We can’t,” said Scudder. “They won’t let us.” 

“I think they will,” I said. 

It was then about eighf in the evening, and we were all tired, 
hungry, and thirsty. I asked the guard if we might order some- 
thing to eat. He shook his head. I then asked if we might order 
something to drink. He called a lieutenant, who told us that 
there was a Bierstube across the street and that, if we wanted 
to, he would let us order beer. He called an Austrian policeman, 
to whom I gave a fifty-shilling note on which I had written the 
telephone numt^r of my secretary, TJfilde Kus. I told him to 
notify Mrs* Kus of our predicament, to bring us six bottles of 
beer, and to keep the change, which amountedlto half of what 
I had given him. He did as he was told, and within half an hour 
an American sergeant arrived with an international patrpl. The 
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sergeant asked to see the captain. When the latter reappeared, 
he said that he would release us only if we signed a statement 
admitting that we had violated Russian security restrictions. 
The sergeant advised us not to do sc. Instead he asked us to 
give him our passports so that he could prove that we were 
Americans travelling on legitimate business. We gave him our 
passports, but he made (he mistake of handing them to die 
Russian captain*who locked them up in the drawer of his desk. 
The sergeant angrily retired^ promising to return with rein- 
forcements after he had reported to the Provost MauhalS office. 

An hour later he returned with an American lieutenant, who 
advised us to sign the statement on condition that we be given 
our passports and allowed to depart.„The captain, having won 
his victory, accepted the lieutenant’s proposition. He let us go 
after warning us never to reappear in the Russian zone unless 
our papers were in order. 

That was the first and last time that u thfc*three of us travelled 
together. Thereafter at least one of us always remained in Buda- 
pest so as not to give the Hungarians an excuse to break off the 
negotiations. If the AVH objected to our frequent comings and 
goings, it succeeded admirably in concealing its annoyance. We 
received our visas and exit permits without delay (except when 
the Russian colonel was drunk) and, except on one occasion, 
when Cooke and I tried to cross the border near Hegyeshalom 
instead of Rajka, we had no trouble with the authorities. 

In March, by common assent, we moved from the Szent Gel- 
lcrt to the Astoria, a small hotel in Kossuth Avenue in the 
commercial section of Pest. The Szent Gelldrt, m Buda, though 
it was the aty v s only remaining first-class hotel, was cold and 
dreary. Its qiisine was poor and its service was worse. More- 
over, it was always thronged with Communist delegations of 
one sort or another and, after wrangling with Communists all 
day long, none of us had any desire to sh|re their revelries 
at night— particularly since those revelries wete founded on the 
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eventual downfall of the United States. The Astoria’s rooms 
were didgy, and its service was almost as bad as the Szent Gel- 
lirt’s, but its cuisine was then the best in town. The head waiter, 
through no fault of his cftvn, was the official caterer to the Rus- 
sians, and he always saw to it that we were served some deli- 
cacy, such as caviar or pate de foie gras , whenever the Russians 
gave a banquet. His specialty was filet ndgnon d la Rossini (with 
goose liver and truffles), a dish that was much too heavy but 
which we found it difficult to resist. 

ThefISEC office in N£dor Street, where Sanders, Mrs. Zddor, 
and several clerks were employed, was located in a large apart- 
ment that had formerly been occupied in its entirety by a pros- 
perous physician. The physician, who had been nationalized, 
was no longer prosperous. He now lived in a suite of rooms 
that had once been his laboratory, next to his waiting room 
and office, wpre reached through separate entrances. 

Nobody liked the jffiic^ but we continued to use it because no 
other space was available. And Nidor Street was undeniably 
convenient. It was within easy walking distance of the Ameri- 
can Legation, the National Bank, and the Ministry of Heavy In- 
dustry, and equidistant from the Standard factory in Buda and 
the Telefongydr factory in the industrial suburb of New Pest. 

It would have been betty, even* so, to have moved back to 
the Standard factory, where I SEC had maintained an office 
before the war. But the old office had been converted to other 
uses, and to provide us with a new one would have required the 
use of scarce materials that the government insisted were not 
available. The fact was that the government was opposed to our 
moving bade to the factory for fear that, if we aid, we would 
be in a better position to combat tin Communist sabotage that 
was driviifg Standard into bankruptcy. 

The office in Nddor Street, moreover, was bAter suited to tk^s 
purposes of the AVH. In the room that Ogilvie and Pinkney had 
used as their private office, and, which I now shared with Cooke 
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and Scudder, was a tile stove that was fed with briquettes from a 
dark passageway behind the wall. We frequently heard foot- 
steps in the passageway, but never succeeded in determining 
who, if anyone, was eavesdropping fcfr the police. It may only 
have been the old Volksdeutsche charwoman, . who had served 
the wartime Nazi occupants of the apartment, and whose exces- 
sive curiosity was somewhat hampered by her limited knowl- 
edge of English. 

As far as we could tell^ theje were Ao microphones concealed 
in the office, though its telephones were certainly tailed. 'Who- 
ever it was necessary to hold an important conference, therefore, 
we usually retired to the Astoria. If the bar was crowded, as it 
seldom was, we then retired to one of our rooms upstairs. The 
telephones at the Astoria were also tapped, and the walls of our 
rooms had been wired for sound; but«each yf us Jiad borrowed a 
radio from the Standard factory, and by turning it on full blast 
we could talk safely beneath its protective din^ 


Imre Geiger often came to see me in Ay room to tell me of 
his troubles while we pretended to listen to Radio Budapest. 
One day in April, 1949, an employee qf Standard’s engineering 
department had been arrested, tortured, and forced to sign a 
deposition* stating that Geiger was “supporting American inter- 
ests against the interests of the Hungarian state.” The man, who 
was later released, knew nothing whatever of Geiger’s role in 
the negotiations. He had simply told the AVH what they had 
wanted him fo .tell them. A few days later a personal friend of 
Geiger’s, who was not employed by the company, had also been 
arrested and subjected to' torture. He, too, hacf been released, 
but not until h| had deposed that Geiger was an ‘imperialist 
?gent” who had joined the Communist Party in order to distract 
attention from his “treasonable activities” as a “spy” and “sabo- 
teur.” The same friend had further deposed that Geiger was 
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drawing § more than his legal salary from Standard Budapest, an 
assertion intended to imply that Geiger was a paid agent of the 
American intelligence corjis. 

It is true that Geiger, along with thousands of other Social 
Democrats, was technically a member of the Communist Party, 
which had “merged” with — that is, absorbed — the Hun garian So- 
cial Democratic Party in May, 1948. But he had never held a 
party curd, and had failed to dissociate himself' from the Com- 
munisms oil? on the advfce of Paiknty and a representative of 
th* American Legation, both pf whom had felt that it would do 
more harm than good for him to make an is£ue of the matter. 
Geiger was assured, when he applied for an American visa in 
March, 1949, that his involuntary membership in the Communist 
Party would not be held against him. His position was identical 
to that of all Hungarian “Communists” who had been “co-opted” 
from other parties gjftunst their will. Edina Dory, the barmaid 
at the Asto- 'a, was'anotier involuntary “Communist.” She had 
been forced to join the party in order to obtain a job. Non-Com- 
munist Hungarians were not eligible for employment, and un- 
employed Hungarians starved. 

It is also true that Geiger had been drawing more than his legal 
salary of 3,200 florins atmonth. Buj the fact that his legitimate 
expenses were being defrayed did not mean, as the AVH in- 
tended to make it stem, that he was being paid to act as an 
“imperialist agent” of the United States. It meant only that he 
was being paid— but not overpaid— to defend the interests of a 
company for which he had worked for molt than twenty years 
and of which he was nqw the general manager. 

Our negotiations with the government committee headed by 
Zoltin Ra^6 had meanwhile reached fin impasse. It was becom- 
ing increasingly evident that the government ^vas holding out 
for concessions in the form of strategic equipment that I.T.&'R 
was neither willing nor able to manufacture in Hungary. At one 
point the discussions became s# acrimonious that Scudder pro- 
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tested to Bila Sulyok. He told Sulyok that, unless the„govefn- 
ment gave some indication of its willingness to give as well as 
take, I.T.&T. would be forced to call off the negotiations. 

If the negotiations collapsed, as they seemed likely to at any 
moment, Sulyok and Rad6 would be tempted to blame their 
failure to get the better of us on persons other than themselves. 
Since they could not blame it all on the Americans, they would 
have to blame it* partly on one or more Hungarians, and who 
would make a better scapegoat than Imrfe Geiger ? 

Among my papers is a copy of the memorandum I sent «to 
Colonel Behn on my next trip to Vienna: 

Geiger [it reads] is in very serious danger. The political police are 
compiling a dossier accusing him of sabotage and other crimes. They 
may put him in jail if the negotiations arc unsuccessful from the gov- 
ernment’s point of view. The Communists writ all the technical in- 
formation they can get, and they have submitted:* . a list of impossible 
requirements 

At the moment, the discussions are revolving around the issue of 
claims. The claims include those of the telecommunications system 
as well as those of the reparations administration, and the obvious 
intent is to assess enough penalties to wipe out the company’s debt to 
ISBC. The committee refuses to accept our defence that late deliveries 
have been due to lack of raw* materials, cSnflicting priorities, frozen 
capital, etc. . 

The three prisoners are still being held over our heads as blackmail, 
and there has been a veiled threat that if the agreement is not con- 
cluded to the government’s satisfaction there will be a scandal. . . . 

My concluding statement referred to a remark made by Rad6 
to whom I had complained about Sulyok’s procrastination. 
Sulyok had r^oeatedly premised to see that justice was done, 
yet more than sij months had gone by and our employees were 
still in prison. 

“Well,” said Rad6, “the agreement* hasn’t been, signed — ” 

“And it never will be,” Isaid, “unless Sulyok keeps his promise.” 
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The Draft Agreement 


Early in May, in response to our continued prodding, the AVH 
released Domokos and Sis fellow prisoners on condition that 
they were never to be employed by Standard Budapest again. 
In a free sociotv it would have been impossible for the police to 
impose such a conjj/ion. But Hungary was not a free society, 
and we had no choice But to accept the condition, even though 
it meant that the three men would be unable to earn an honest 
living so long as the c Communists remained in power. To keep 
them from starving, we granted them each the monthly pen- 
sion they would have received on retirement for reasons of age. 
But the pensions were tiardly adequate since, without employ- 
ment cards, they were nof entitled to rationed commodities. 
Thereafter, until the day they were again arrested, they had to 
buy everything they needed on the black market at many times 
its rationed price. 

Cruel and conditional though it was, th£ release of the three 
prisoners seemed to b% a good omen. It suggested that the gov- 
ernment was prepared to come to terms and, it so, Geiger was 
in no inynediate danger of arrest. *If the negations failed, 
everyone concerned would be in danger. On ^ie other hand, if 
the negotiations were successful, no one would be arrested A) 
long as the government lived up to its side of the bargain. 

A bargain was finally struck fi the form of the draft agreement 
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that the two committees initialled on May 31, 1949. The agree- 
ment, with its schedules and annexes, ran to more than forty 
pages of legalistic verbiage, But its essentials were as follows: 

Standard Budapest would appoint ISEC as its technical con- 
sultant in connection with the commercial manufacture of tele- 
phone substations; telephone switching systems; wire, cable, or 
radio telephone transmission systems; telegraph substation appa- 
ratus; telegraph switching systems ; wirf, cable, or raflio telegraph 
transmission systems; rddio "broadcasting systems., including 
studio sound an4 television equipment and cable or radio lifts 
for sound and television broadcasting; cable or radio television 
transmission systems; sound and television broadcasting systems; 
sound and television home recei"ers; wired sound distribution 
systems; instrument approach systems; public address systems; 
power supplies for any of the foregoing; toll Cable/; power cables; 
train dispatching and interlock systems pend train describer 
equipment (a sort of ticker apparatus). ISEC would also advise 
and consult with Standard Budapest in the construction and re- 
modelling of factory buildings, the procurrment and installation 
of machinery, the modernization of manufacturing techniques, 
the fabrication of jigs, tools, and dies, the procurement and ap- 
plication of raw materials, and the tijainihg of personnel. 

ISEC would also furnish Standard Budapest with all technical 
information available to ISEC concerning standardized products 
— that is, products regularly manufactured by those I.T.&T. 
subsidiaries participating in the agreement. It was understood, 
however, that ISE<2 would not be obliged to design exclusively 
for Standard* - Budapest new or special types of products , or to 
conduct special research <jr development work , except on such 
terms as migl&. De agreed upon for such co-operation. ISEC, at 
the request of tHc Hungarian government, and at the Hungarian 
government's expense, would permit a reasonable number of 
Standard employees acceptable to ISEC to visit factories oper- 
ated by or associated with ISE?'. for the purpose of inspection 
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and of receiving instruction in planning, engineering, manufac- 
turing, or testing products within the scope of this agreement 
and to the extent that access is not prohibited by the authorities. 

In return for these and other services, the Hungarian govern- 
ment would recognize Standard Budapest as a wholly owned 
subsidiary of I.T.&T.; would refrain from nationalizing Standard 
Budapest and its subsidiaries so long as the agreement remained 
in fotce; wquld guarantee Standard Budapest’s dollar indebted- 
ness t® ISSC; and would enable Standard Budapest to pay ISEC 
aff annual service fee equivalent to 4 per cent„of sales in dollars. 
Hie Hungarian government also agreed to pay Standard Buda- 
pest’s war damages and tp revise its priorities, interest rates, and 
penalties to the extent necessary to make it possible for the com- 
pany to earn an annual profit of 8 per cent, within the structure 
of Hungary* 1 fr»ntr5Hed economy. 

The italicized pmays indicate the strategic aspects of the 
agreement. Although ISEC agreed to enable Standard Budapest 
to manufacture instrument approach systems for Iron Curtain 
airports, it restricted* such equipment to “standardized products 
. . . regularly manufactured,” and specifically exempted itself 
from any obligation to Resign “new or special types of products’* 
— meaning radar and other #uch deVices — or to conduct “special 
research or development work” leading to their manufacture by 
Standard Budapest. We agreed to permit Hungarian engineers 
to study our manufacturing techniques in other countries, but 
we reserved the right to select the engingrs and restrict their 
studies to manufactures “within the scope of this agreement” and 
in so far as such studied were not “prohibited by tfie authorities.’ 

What it all meant was that, in rctiAn for guaranteeing the sur- 
vival of Standard Budapest, Telcfongyar, an£ Dial, the Hun- 
garian Communists wanted us to give them all the technical ip- 
formation they desired; ahd we had agreed to do so up to but 
not beyond the point where )ur information might jeopardize 
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the military security of the United States and its allies* There 
woe so many escape clauses in the agreement that I saw no 
reason for the United States, govermqent to withhold its ap- 
proval. As John MacCormac, the Vienna correspondent of the 
New York Times, described it, the draft agreement, “on its face," 
at least, “was the best that any Western firm [had] obtained in 
Hungary" since the Communists seized power. 

Nicholas Nyaradi, a former Minister pf Finance who left Hun- 
gary before I arrived, has lately volunteered the misinformation 
that Standard Budapest, under my* supervision, was “forced” £y 
the Communists to produce for Russia “the jamming devices 
which are used to muffle the Voice of America.”* Dr. Nyaradi’s 
statement is totally untrue. No jamming devices of any descrip- 
tion were manufactured by Standard Budapest prior to its ex- 
propriation. 


After the prisoners had been released, and I knew that we 
would soon be initialling the draft agreement, I invited Lucile and 
our two sons. Bob and Bill, to come down to Budapest to spend 
the rest of my stay with me in the new hotel that had been 
opened on Margaret Island.* The Qrancl Hotel Palatinus, as it 
was called, had replaced an older hotel of {he same name that 
had been destroyed by bombs. It ought to have been a pleasant 
place in which to live and, geographically speaking, it was. Mar- 
garet Island is a landscaped park, linked by a newly reconstructed 
bridge with Buda and Pest, in the middle of the Danube. The 
Hotel PalatinUS, however, turned out to be as unpleasant as the 
Szent Gellcrt, and for the vyy same reasons. It wasufull of visiting 
Communists derating what they hoped would be the eventual 
downfall of the l&uted States. 

*It was also full of what the Communists call agents provo- 

* See My Rtngstde Seat m Moscow, Ne^ Yorks 1952, pp 143^144 
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cateurs. A waiter who never waited on us used to approach our 
table in the dining room to apologize for the poor food and 
service. It was only a question of tithe, he said, before the Com- 
munists would be overthrown. The underground was patiently 
awaiting military assistance from the United States. Did we 
think it would arrive soon, and was our government prepared 
to intervene in order to assure the success of tl,p counter-revolu- 
tion? 

I hid to*wam Lucile repeatedly not to let him trick her into 
saying something that could Ufe used against us. I was only par- 
tially successful, though, because she was always ready to say 
exactly what she thought of the Communists to anyone who 
would listen. She refused to believe that the waiter was what I 
thought he was until the day she joined the boys in the hotel’s 
swimming po«!. The gaiter, who hadn’t expected her, had gone 
swimming too, in anefjprt to catch Bob and Bill in a damaging 
conversation. 

A display of flags in the lobby of the Palatinus surrounded a 
banner announcing tHe Second World Youth and Student Festi- 
val that was to be held in Budapest in August. It was perhaps 
unintentional that the ^erican flag was upside down, and the 
manager put it right side upAas soon as the boys called his atten- 
tion to the error. But we were made to feel so unwelcome 
throughout our stay that, after ten days, Lucile returned to 
Vienna with Bob and Bill and I moved back to the Astoria. 

Among the other guests at the Palatinus Avhile we were there 
were an advance delegtgion of “American students,” who looked 
like no American students that I had ever seen. They all wore 
glasses aryl dungarees, which they hever changed, and spoke 
in such a loud tone of voice that even some % the Hungarian 
Communists were annoyed. In August they were joined by 200 
other Americans, mostly of the same sort, who were housed in a 
former convent decorated withct red-and-white banner reading, 
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literally, in English: “DECAY THE IMPERIALIST^, THE 
WAR INSTIGATORS, AND THEIR BASE AGENTS!” 

I left Budapest in early ^une, and returned again in early 
August, but I had no opportunity to observe the festivities in 
the City Park. I learned from members of the American Legation, 
however, that the American students’ exhibit, so called, was con- 
fined to pictures of lynchings, slums, and other “typical” aspects 
of life in the United States. Leaflets in four languages were dis- 
tributed on behalf of Heury Wallace's Progressive J’arty. One 
of them read: “In a time of developing economic crisis, the few 
of us lucky enough to land jobs face declining wages, insecure 
seniority, speed-up, and campaigns of terror and sabotage against 
our unions. But the greater part of our young people have no 
jobs at all, and walk the streets in search of employment.” Among 
the many posters on display was one designed to convince the 
beholder that, whereas Russia was spendin^more and more on its 
educational facilities, and less and less An its military establish- 
ment, the United States was doing just the opposite. 

Actually, as I was in a position to know, Russia and its satellites 
were sacrificing everything in a single-minded effort to over- 
take the lead of the United States in the production of modern 
weapons. It was largely for this relson, in fact, that the 
United States government was so reluctant to approve the draft 
agreement. 

After my return to Vienna in June, I received the following 
telegram from Geiger: 

Telegraphed«Scudder as follows: Rad6 airmailed to you 

AS PER COPY JUST RECEIVED FOLLOWING LETTER TgIS MORNING. I 

quote: 

“Your last vijit in Budapest to IstvAn Kossa the Minister 
of Heavy Industry undoubtedly convinced you of his inten- 
tion TO PROMOTE THE FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF STANDARD BUDA- 
PEST IN EVERY WAY. I HOPE YjU^WERE ABLE TO CONVEY THIS 
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IMPRESSION TO ISEC’S DIRECTORS. I AM PLEASED TO INFORM YOU 
THAT THE DRAFT AGREEMENT HAS BEEN SUBMITTED TO ALL IN- 
TERESTED MEMBERS OF THE CABINET.’ ALTHOUGH NO FORMAL DIS- 
CUSSION HAS YET TAKEN PLACE I HAVE BEEN AUTHORIZED TO ADVISE 
YOU THAT THE GOVERNMENT OF HUNGARY IS PREPARED TO APPROVE 
THE AGREEMENT SUBJECT TO A SINGLE MODIFICATION OF THE FIRST 
SENTENCES OF PARAGRAPHS SEVEN AND EIGHT AS FOLLOWS: 

Seven, the Hungarian government hereby assures to Stand- 

• | 

ard Budapest effective controls Bial and to this end con- 
firms the exemption of Dia#. from nationalization for the 

DURATION OF THIS AGREEMENT. EIGHT, THE HUNGARIAN GOVERN- 
MENT HEREBY ASSURES TO §TANDARD BUDAPEST EFFECTIVE CONTROL 
OF TELEFONGYAR AND TO THIS END HEREBY CONFIRMS THE EXEMP- 
TION OF TELEFONGYAR FROM NATIONALIZATION FOR THE DURATION 
OF THIS AGPFItWENTt 

I WOULD APPRECIATE YOUR SUBMITTING THE DRAFT AGREEMENT 
AS MODIFIED TO YOUR DIRECTORS. IF THEY APPROVE THE MODIFICA- 
TION THE AGREEMENT MAY THEN BE CONSIDERED RATIFIED BY THE 
GOVERNMENT OF HUNGARY. I HOPE YOUR DIRECTORS WILL RATIFY 
THE AGREEMENT AS MODIFIED IN THE NEAR FUTURE AND I AWAIT 
YOUR CONFIRMATION THEREOF SO THAT I MAY TAKE APPROPRIATE 
ACTION.” 

The directorsof I5?EC, on behalf of I.T.&T., accepted the modi- 
fication, which merely substituted the adjective "effective” for the 
adjective “complete” before the noun “control.” It was impossible 
for them to ratify the agreement, however, Imtil it had been ap- 
proved by the United States government. Copiesiofthe agreement 
were accordingly submitted to the State Department, which in 
turn subijiittcd them to an interdeplrtmental cgftunittee repre- 
senting interested civilian and military agencre. Such scrutiny 
was necessary in view of the restrictions imposed on strategic ex- 
ports (including technical information) to the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. 
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If the United States government had been as quick -to make 
up its mind as the Hungarian government, I might never have 
been arrested and this book 'might never have been written. But 
Washington, for reasons that I was unable to understand, de- 
diced to procrastinate. Washington’s procrastination forced ISEC 
to procrastinate in turn, and ISEC’s procrastination aroused the 
suspicion of Budapest. For five months ISEC had been complain- 
ing of the Hungarians’ lack of sincerity; now the shoe was on 
the other foot, and the Hungarians did their best to make it 
pinch. 

On July 6, after a month of stalling, I received the following 
cable in Vienna from Hank Scudder in New York: 

Meeting of directors to consider agreement had to be post- 
poned BECAUSE NECESSARY CLEARANCE FROM QpVERlfMENT AUTHOR- 
ITIES NOT YET RECEIVED. MAKING EVERY EFFORT TO ACCELERATE 
ACTION BY AUTHORITIES AND HAVE BEEh. ASSURED OF EARLY DE- 
CISION. Prompt action will be taken by board of directors 

IMMEDIATELY DECISION IS RECEIVED FROM GOVERNMENT. PLEASE 

advise Geiger that next board meeting is July thirteenth 

WHEN WE EXPECT ACTION TO BE TAKEN. 

Early in August, after a trip to PragudJ I returned to Budapest 
in an effort-to placate an implacable Communist regime. Sanders 
as well as Geiger, I discovered, was now being shadowed by the 
AVH. Both meq were apparently suspected of having had some- 
thing to do with the delay in ratifying the agreement. Actually, 
they knew nothing whatever about the cause of the delay, since I 
had decided oot<to tell them. For their part, they suspected that 
the Hungarian government had been secretly negotiating with 
one or anothefyof our European competitors. Representatives of 
L. M. Ericcson, ft Swedish company; Siemens-Halske, a German 
company; and Philips of Eindhoven, a Dutch cotnpany, had re- 
cently visited Budapest. It was /oo much to believe that their 
visits were accidental: it was r&sonable to suoAose. therefore. 
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that they were hoping to take our place in the event that we were 
ousted from Hungary. 

A few hours after my return to Vienna, I received a telegram 
from Belgrade informing me that Sanders’ employment permit 
had been cancelled ; that he was no longer allowed to withdraw 
funds from ISEC’s blocked account; and that neither he nor 
Geiger were permitted to visit the Standard factory except in 
the presence of a Communist escort. 

In die ^blence of Colbnel Behn, who was visiting Western 
Europe, I cabled as follows t(j Sir Francis Brake, the managing 
director of Creed and Company, of Croydon, s&id the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of ISEC’s European operations : 

Have returned without incident from Budapest where I 
DID EVERYTHIN^ POSSIBLE fO ALLAY NERVOUSNESS. Will advise in 
GREATER DET All. BY LETTER. FOLLOWING RECEIVED FROM BUDAPEST 

via Belgrade [and her« I quoted the telegram]. Inasmuch as 
N lSSL AND I INTEND TO VISIT BELGRADE IN SEPTEMBER [in connec- 
tion with Czeija, Nissl’s effort to export telephone equipment to 
Yugoslavia] suggest arranging for Sanders to meet us there 
to acquaint us with Budapest situation whereupon will 

REPORT FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION. 

Sir Francis, however, vetoed my suggestion for fear of involv- 
ing Yugoslavia in our difficulties with Hungary. I then sent the 
following telegram to Scudder, who was then in Rome: 

Would appreciate your telephoning mb at home as I want 

TO DISCUSS CABLE I SENJ TO BRAKE TODAY FOLLCJWJNG HIS REJEC- 
TION OF MY SUGGESTION THAT SANDERS MEET ME IN BELGRADE TO 
DISCUSS DETERIORATING SITUATION IN BtDAPEST. I QUOTE : “RECENT 
TRIP REV EALED THAT GOVERNMENT PEOPLE AT/ VERY UNEASY. 

Factory programme and refinancing held up pending agree- 
ment. From information kEcAvBD assume ISEC is willing to 

RATIFY PROVIDED WASHINGTON fPPROVES. HAVE OPPORTUNITY TO 
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PRESENT PROBLEM TO CERTAIN OFFICIAL VISITORS HERE. DO YOU 
APPROVE MY PROVIDING THEM WITH DETAILED MEMORANDUM 

STRESSING URGENCY OF SITUATION?” 

0 

Goodwin Cooke, in Brake’s absence from London, authorized 
me to provide the visitors from Washington ‘with the memo- 
randum that I had suggested. I explained that, unless the agree- 
ment was promptly approved. Standard Budapest and its sub- 
sidiaries would probably^ be ^expropriated and tliat Sanders, 
Geiger, and other local employees would probably fee arrested 
and tried for sabotage. I reiterated that the information with 
which we intended to supply the Hungarians was limited to 
“standardized” equipment already available to the Russians from 
other sources. It was true that we proposed to equip Iron Curtain 
airports with instrument approach systems apd otljer navigational 
aids, but it was not true that such equipment would involve 
military secrets. The draft agreement ir no way obliged us to 
manufacture electronic computers, radar, or other devices of 
prime military importance. I concluded, therefore, that it was 
more to the interests of the United States for an American com- 
pany to supply Hungary with technical information than for a 
foreign company to do so. I even offend to fly to Washington 
to state our case in person, but my (presence was not considered 
necessary, and a few days later I received the following cable 
from General Harrison, the president of I.T.&T. and the chair- 
man of ISEC’s board of directors, in New York: 

Reference your Message via Scudder: Desirable you go to 
Budapest and si ay there for next several weeks if necessary 

TO KEEP THINGS TRANQUIL PENDING ACTION HERE ON PROPOSED 
AGREEMENT W&TO WE USING EVERY ENDEAVOUR TO EXPBDITE. 

v I telegraphed Geiger on August 10 to have Sanders apply for 
a Hungarian visa in my name. When a week passed and nothing 
happened, I again telegraphed Cfeiger, who replied that my visa 
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would be granted on or about the 24th. On the 29th, when my 
visa had still not been granted, I telegraphed Geiger (for die 
benefit of the AVH): Please expedite visa as I have important 

COMMUNICATION FOR MINISTRY OF*HEAVY INDUSTRY. 

On the 31st, Colonel Behn telegraphed from Paris: Under- 
stand YOU STILL AWAITING VISA. I AM SURPRISED AT DELAY AND 
URGE YOU ARRANGE TO GO TO BUDAPEST AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. 

Two weeks elapsed before Geiger was able to inform me in- 
directly why* my visa waS being withheld. As I telegraphed to 
Cqjtonel Benn: 

Have been repeatedly promised by Hungarian Legation in 
Vienna and by our peoAe in Budapest that visa would be 

GRANTED WITHOUT DELAY. LATEST DATE MENTIONED IS SEPTEMBER 
NINETEENTH. IjJVESTJGATICN REVEALS THAT DESPITE Rad 6'S AND 
SULYOK’S EFFORTS CABINET HAS ORDERED VISA WITHHELD PENDING 
OUTCOME OF OTHER .tEGOTIATIONS. UNDERSTAND ERICCSON 

Siemens or Philips prepared to sign agreement similar to 
ours. Have not been able to confirm this information but 

WILL MAKE THOROUGlf INVESTIGATION ON REACHING BUDAPEST. 


Noel Field, a former American diplomat who had worked 
for the League of Nations and the Unitarian Service Committee, 
a relief organization, had been abducted by the MGB in Prague 
on May 12, 1949. His wife Herta, who had gone to Prague to 
investigate his plight, was herself abducted *on August 26, four 
days after she had gone to the Prague airport,to meet Noel’s 
brother Hermann, who had expected to arrive on an airplane 
from Warsaw. Hermann was abducted in Warsaw on August 22, 
the day he had expected to arrive in Prague. 0/ September 11, 
Erika Wallach, a German protlgle of Noel’s, flew from Pans tp 
Berlin to confer with Leo Bauer, a Communist friend who had 
promised to help her to arrange |pr the Fields' release. Ifut Bauer 
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himself was under arrest, it seems, and Erika was abducted 
a few hours after her arrival in Berlin. 

On the same day, in Budapest, Liszld Rajk and seven co- 
defendants were indicted on charges of conspiring to overthrow 
the “democratic order” in Hungary in association with numer- 
ous Yugoslav, British, and American “imperialist agents.” Al- 
though it was widely believed in the United States that Noel 
Field had been u Russian agent, he was accused, in the Rajk 
trial, of having been an American agent employed *by Allen W. 
Dulles of the Office of Strategic Services. In the meantime I had 
been accused myself in the Communist press of having used the 
Austro-American Club in Vienna as a blind for an “international 
spy ring.” It was small comfort to know that the charge was 
false. The indictment of Rajk, the Minister of Foreign, and 
earlier of Internal, Affairs, was equally false. Yet Rajk, a fanatical 
Communist, had confessed to a weird assortment of “crimes 
against the state.” He was condemned to death on September 
24 and hanged on October 15, a month before I was arrested. 

I received my visa the day before Rajk was condemned. It took 
me several more days to obtain the grey pass I needed in order 
to cross the Russian zone of Austria en route to Hungary. In the 
meantime, Alfred Plocek had telegraphed to say that my pres- 
ence was urgently required in Prague in connection with the 
long-delayed settlement that we were still, negotiating with the 
Communists in Czechoslovakia. I flew to Prague on the 25th and 
flew back to Vienna on the 28th. On the 29th, after receiving my 
grey pass from the c Russians, I informed Colonel Behn that I 
would leave for Budapest the following day. Behn replied as 
follows: 

Will try t<&»each you by telephone before your departure. 

JN CASE I FAIL TO DO SO YOU WILL ADVISE THE HUNGARIAN AU- 
THORITIES THAT OWING TO SUMMER VACATION PERIOD IN THE 

United States it has not been possible to take final action 
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ON THE AGREEMENT AND YOU WILL OF COURSE TRY TO MAINTAIN 
OUR POSITION IN EVERY WAY POSSIBLE. 

In other words, I was to keep stalling until Washington, in 
its own good time, decided whether or not to permit ISEC to 
ratify the agreement. Ludle, whose feminine intuition had been 
working overtime, was convinced that my trip Budapest would 
end in disaster. She begged me to ask Colonel Behn to let me 
remaiirin Vienna until Washington came to a decision. I shared 
her fear that I would be entering a trap if I returned to Buda- 
pest, but I was even more afraid of being thought a coward if I 
failed to carry out my orders. Sanders and Geiger were in greater 
danger than I was, and it was my duty, I thought, to share the 
danger with them. 

A few days Sarlie?, in fact, Sandy had smuggled out a letter 
in which he told me tlyt "our friend” (meaning Geiger) had 
been given 


a second secretary to watch over him. ... I am afraid that he sees the 
handwriting on the wall and, agreement or not, is convinced that he 
can serve no useful purpose in remaining here any longer. . . . My 
impression of the whole situation is that the bubble is likely to burst 
at any moment. As far as i can make out, the authorities, after waiting 
for over three months 'for news from New York, have decided that 
the agreement has been disapproved and that the company i* only 
playing for time. 

As you know, 1 am no longer permitted to enter the factory, except 
under guard, and I am no longer permitted to ’draw any funds from 
the blocked account. This is not a hysterical report. I have simply 
tried to put down the facts so that you will know how things have 
deteriorated since your last visit. I intended to come to Vienna to make 
a personal teport but, having failed to obtain an ey£ permit, I have 
decided to write. Please don’t think that I am being molested in any 
way. Apart from my pecuniary | position and agents provocateur f 3 
Vm all right. Though I’m not exac|y kicking, I’m still hobbling on one 
leg. 
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I was full of forebodings as I drove to Budapest on September 
30. Geiger, I feared, would surely be arrested, and Sanders and 
I would probably be arrested^ if the agreement was disapproved. 
I accordingly arranged for Ludle to telephone, if she learned 
that the agreement had been approved, to say. that she and her 
sister Pia, who had come to live with us in June, would like to 
visit me in Budapest. This would mean that all was well. If 
Ludle learned that the agreement had been disapproved, how* 
ever, she was to telephore to* say that I should go, to London 
“to pick up the signed agreement ” (By referring to the “signed 
agreement,” I hof>ed, it would be possible to allay the suspidons 
of the official eavesdropper who would be listening in to our 
conversation.) For my part, if I felt that I was in imminent 
danger of arrest, I was to telephone Ludle to ask, “Has Colonel 
Behn returned to London ?” This would mean that she was to 
have London telephone to say that I was expected to “pick up 
the signed agreement.” 

It was my eleventh trip to Budapest since the end of the 
Second World War. On all but three occasions, when I had dther 
flown or gone by train, I had driven to Budapest by way of 
Czechoslovakia and the border town of Rajka. Diplomatic trav- 
ellers usually avoided Czefhoslovakia *by entering and leaving 
Hungary through the border town dfHegyeshalom. The Hegyes- 
halom route, they said, took only live hours in comparison with 
the six hours it took to make the trip by way of Rajka. Moreover, 
by entering and leaving Hungary directly, it was possible to 
avoid the inconvieuce of the double customs inspection in- 
volved in crossing the Czechoslovakian, enclave south of Brati- 
slava. 

« 

Cooke and I had attempted to return to Vienna by way of 
Hegyeshalom s March. Unfortunately, instead of cancelling 
Cooke’s latest visa on his entry, the border authorities had can- 
celled one of his earlier visas ty ice.' Although ft was an under- 
standable mistake, and one thtt not infrequently occurred in 
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Europe, t the authorities at Hegyeshalom chose to find his papers 
“not in order.” He was told to return to Budapest to obtain a 
document certifying that he had, entered Hungary legally. It 
was already dusk and, rather than return to Budapest, we turned 
off on a side road and drove up to Rajka in the hope that the 
authorities there would be more lenient. But they took the same 
view as their colleagues in Hegyeshalom, apd so there was 
nothing to $lo but return to Budapest. The manager of the 
Astoria telephoned a friend of ftis Who was an official of the 
AVH. The AVH official telephoned the authorities in Rajka to 
order them to let Cooke pass without any further difficulties. 
We that drove back to $ajka and crossed the border without 
incident, but it was dawn by the time wc reached Vienna. 

Now I decided to try the Hegyeshalom route again. But I was 
so distracted rlfat I tbok the wrong turning at a town called Prel- 
lenkirchen in the Russian zone of Austria. By the time I had 
found my way back to the highway the sun was already setting, 
and for fear of losing my way again, I drove into Czechoslovakia 
and re-entered Hungary, as usual, through Rajka. My forebod- 
ings were not allayed by the fact that, in driving through a vil- 
lage, I had inadvertently killed a dog that had run out in front 
of my car. It seemed ttf me, in my perturbed state of mind, to 
be an evil omen. 
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Soon after returning to Budapest, I discovered that I, too, was 
being shadowed. I had been shadowed before on several occa- 
sions, but never to the extent that I was being shadowed now. 
One pair of agents trailed me during the dajt In the evening they 
were relieved by a second pair whose job was to observe my 
nocturnal movements. A third pair took over as soon as I went 
to bed. They stood watch in the corridor outside my room at the 
Astoria, and as soon as I left the hotel in the morning, followed 
by the first pair of agents, they would go through my belongings 
to see if I had acquired or disposed of any papers since the day 
before. 

One morning I sprinkled talcunf powder on my papers as a 
test. After blowing off the surplus powder — in the bathtub, where 
I hoped it would not be noticed — I locked the papers up in one 
of my suitcases, handling them with the hacks of my hands in 
order not to touch <them with my fingers. On my return from 
work that evening, I opened the suitcase, scooped up the papers 
—again with the backs of my hands— and examined their upper 
surfaces. Tht _ fingerprint on the thin coatings of talc were 
unmistakable. 

• Sanders, in his British way, bid chosen to make a joke of the 
fact that he was under suspidoni H6 went out pf his way to be- 
have as ‘^mysteriously” as possihjfe yi order to dismay his shadows. 
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For lad} of anything better to do, I decided to follow his ex- 
ample. Lucile was planning a Hallowe’en party for Bob and Bill, 
and she had asked me to send herd pair of false beards so that 
the boys could dress up as pirates. For some reason, false beards 
were unobtainable in Vienna. They were plentiful enough in 
Budapest, however, and I had bought a pair which I eventually 
sent up to Vienna with a friend who was returning by automobile. 

One day I, hooked one of the beards on my vest, buttoned up 
my jacket, «and went down to th£ bar*to meet Jule Smith, with 
whom I was having lunch. In* the mirror behjpd the bar I saw 
my shadows take seats at a table near the entrance from the 
lobby. I told Smith what J was about to do, and then called a 
waiter. 

“Those people in the doorway want a drink,” I said. 

As the waitA weilt over to their table, I bent down, unbut- 
toned my jacket, and baoked the beard over my ears. I then 
walked out to the men*s room, bowing in the direction of my 
shadows. The look on their faces was so funny that even the 
waiters and Edina Dpry, the barmaid, laughed, though it was 
dangerous for them to have done so. 

One evening I had the cloakroom attendant take my hat and 
gaberdine topcoat out fotfce Buicfc, which I had parked on 
Kossuth Avenue not far from the hotel. I then left the bar through 
the restaurant, which had a separate entrance opening onto the 
street It was more than an hour before my discomfited shadows, 
who had been waiting for me in the lobby, overtook me in the 
Anna Bar, on the Danube Embankment, ntar the ruins of die 
Hotel Dunapalota. I often visited the Anna Bar to listen to its 
guitarist, a nationalized doctor of medidne, who was forced to 
work as ai\ entertainer after hours in <ftder to surcftrt his family. 

After several days of such nonsense, I protested to Bdla Sulvok, 
the Undersecretary of FinanceVThe oily Sulyok, who was moft 
apologetic, promised to see* tolt that the AVH behaved itsdf 
in the future. Like so mang |f Sulyok’s promises, however, 
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nothing ever came of this one. The shadowing continued., twenty* 
four hours a day. All that I gained from my audience with 
Sulyok was permission to < 4 ?ake a final withdrawal of 50,000 
florins from ISEC’s blocked account with the National Bank. 
This sum would be enough to keep the office going until the 
end of November. By then, Sulyok intimated, the agreement 
would either have been ratified or we would have no further 
need for funds. 


My answer to his veiled threat was to protest to Zoltin Rad6 
at the Ministry of Heavy Industry. I^ad6, a dark, taciturn man, 
had fled to England during the war and had joined the Commu- 
nist Party on his return to Hungary in 1945. He was by no 
means friendly, but I liked nim better than SMyok, whom I 
would have disliked even if he had not ^een a Communist. Rad6 
expressed his regrets, but told me that there was nothing he 
could do to prevent my being treated as if I were a criminal. 
He hinted, however, that the AVH would behave differently as 
soon as the agreement was ratified. But time was growing short, 
he said, and the agreement was becoming “less and less interest- 
ing” to his superiors with erery week that passed. Unless it was 
soon ratified, it would be necessary for the Ministry of Heavy 
Industry to make “other arrangements.” 

I knew exactly what he meant. Though he demed it, of course, 
Rado had been negotiating with Philips of Eindhoven behind 
my back. Communis bureaucrats must always be, or seem to be, 
successful. Failure, whether real or imagined, is a crime. The 
state, based as it is on the “infallible” teachings of Marx, Lenin, 
and Stalin, is r jever wronfe. Every difficulty is always the fault 
of “treacherous' officials. Rad6’s only hope, therefore, in the 
event that our agreement was disapproved, was to obtain from 
one of oyr competitors an agre^nent that would be at least as 
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satisfactory; and I was told that Philips was prepared to concede 
more than either of the others. 

The State Department had been sceptical about our negotia- 
tions from the start. As Jule Smith explained the department’s 
attitude, we could forestall expropriation only by supplying the 
Hungarians — and thereby the Russians— with information that 
they could not otherwise obtain. I liked Smith, a sandy-haired 
Texan who was partial to pipes and tweeds, buf I disagreed with 
the Smte Department and I said sc* 

I tried to explain that the officers of I.T.&T. were loyal Ameri- 
can citizens. We were Americans, I said, before &e were business- 
men. If we didn’t come to terms with the Hungarians, Philips or 
some other company would; and a foreign company would be 
under no obligation to consult with the United States govern- 
ment. But Smith was not convinced. He refused to believe that 
Philips was in any position to negotiate an agreement with 
Hungary. And even if it' were, he said, the United States could 
always intervene, on the basis of the North Atlantic Treaty, to 
prevent Philips from supplying Hungary with unauthorized 
information. 

In order to convince Smith that he was wrong, I obtained from 
a certain official at the Mtaistry of Hejivy Industry— not Rad6— a 
copy of what purported to tit the draft agreement with Philips. 
In so doing, I laid myself open, perhaps, to charges of “unethical 
conduct.” But it was not “espionage.” The purported agreement 
with Philips was a commercial, not a military, document. It con- 
stituted evidence, moreover, that the Hungarians had never in- 
tended to live up to they agreement with ISEC., 

I won my argument with Smith on November 11, the day I 
showed him the aforementioned document. The Hungarians rep- 
resented to me that Philips had agreed to it, bi/ Philips denies 
this and I accept Philips’ word that it was either a fake docur 
mcnt or the Hungarians’ prdj50s|l. I am glad to know that Philips 
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succeeded in outsmarting the Hungarians. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the Hungarians hoped to constrain Philips, or some 
other foreign company, to supervise the production of cathode- 
ray tubes, used in radar as well as television, and microwave 
"peanut” tubes used in ultra-high-frequency radar circuits. 

I had no way of knowing that the draft of the agreement I 
showed to Smith was not authentic, and I am indebted to Philips 
for later setting me right in the matter. All I knew at the time 
was that, if the draft were signed, ISEC would be out, and Philips 
would be in — though nqt for long, of course, for on December 28, 
1949, the nationalization law was amended by decree to include 
all foreign as well as domestic enterprises employing more than 
ten persons. As of that date, the sovietization of Hungary was 
complete. In addition to MAORT, Philips, Standard Electric, 
Telefongy&r, and Dial, the following foreign companies were 
confiscated: Brown, Boveri, a Swiss electrical concern; Buda- 
kaHsz, a French textile mill; the Anglo-Saxon Oil Company, a 
subsidiary of Shell; the First Hungarian Thread Company, a 
subsidiary of J. & P. Coats, Ltd.; the Hungarian Rubber Goods 
Company, a subsidiary of Dunlop; and the British-Hungarian 
Jute Company. 


After reading the purported draft of tHc Philips agreement, 
Smith showed me a paraphrase of a coded message that he had 
just received from the American Embassy in London. The Em- 
bassy reported that ISEC’s agreement had at long last been 
disapproved. 

While I was debating whether or not to attempt to leave Hun- 
gary legally, Lleamed that Imre Geiger had already fled. He had 
left Budapest o&m afternoon train to Gyor. There he had boarded 
Might train to Pinnye, near the Austrian border, where two men 
disguised as peasants were to ha^ nfct his party, and led it safely 
across the mountains. 
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Geiger had fled with his wife, daughter, and three other per- 
sons, including Edina Ddry, the barmaid at the Astoria. Edina’s 
father, a wealthy landowner, had ( been expropriated. Her sister 
Ilona had married George S. Kovach, a former lieutenant colonel 
with the American Military Mission in Budapest, and had gone to 
the United States to live. Edina had not been so lucky. After join- 
ing the Communist Party, she had been put to work at the Astoria 
bar, where she earned $3.47 a week, plus lips? Every holiday, in 
ordet to hold her job, she had l&en forced to march in a Com- 
munist parade. She had also teen forced to kick back 10 per cent, 
of her meagre wages to pay for her union dues' and a compulsory 
subscription to a Commuijist newspaper. 

I played golf as usual that week end, and as usual I was not 
alone. Buda's only course, which belonged to the nationalized 
Magyar Golf Club, had teen reduced from eighteen to nine holes 
in order to provide menders of the Communist Party with a “park 
of culture and rest” in imitation of Moscow’s. A miniature steam 
railroad, eight miles long, encircled the entire course. The rail- 
road was operated by youngsters who wore uniforms, sold tickets, 
and operated their single train on schedule. A “workers’ caff” had 
been erected opposite the main station at the edge of what was 
now the ninth fairway. *My shadows, as usual, sat on the terrace 
of the cafd as they waited ibr me to complete my solitary game. 
Golf was officially regarded as a “reactionary” pastime, and the 
club’s Hungarian membership had consequently dwindled to a 
dozen impoverished representatives of the old regime, who were 
stoically awaiting the day when they would be salt away to 
concentration camps. ,So as not to embarrass them, I always 
played alone, or with other foreigners. Five greens could be 
seen from where my shadows sat, and I waved to them from 
each one* to prove that I had not escaped. It^would have been 
difficult to escape in any evens; the caddy had been warned that 
he would be held responsible! for my return to the clubhouse. 

Geiger, it seemed, had derided to escape as soon as'he learned 
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that Rado and Gergely had been arrested on November 3. (Tar* 
jan, the third member of the government’s negotiating committee, 
was not arrested until later. V It was ironic but true that Geiger, 
if he had wanted to, could have left Hungary legally. He had 
been given a passport and an exit permit entitling him to visit 
Turkey on company business. But he was naturally unwilling to 
leave his wife and daughter behind as hostages, and so, instead 
of arranging for them to escape separately, as he should have 
done, he attempted to escape tfeth them in a party of six. ft was 
a foolish thing to do, and doubly foolish for the Geigers to have 
driven to the station, loaded down with baggage, in their automo- 
bile. Its abandonment merely served to warn the AVH of their 
intentions. 

On Tuesday, November 15, Mrs. Zador, the secretary I had 
inherited from Pinkney, received an anonymous telephone call in- 
forming her that Geiger and his party ha^i been arrested. Geiger’s 
mother-in-law telephoned that afternoon to say that she, too, had 
received an anonymous telephone call to the same effect. She 
added that a certain shyster lawyer had offered to procure 
Geiger’s release if I would pay him the equivalent of $6,000 in 
florins. Fearing a trap, I suggested that it would be better to 
wait until Geiger’s arrest had been officially announced before we 
attempted tp procure his release. 

If Geiger had really been captured while attempting to escape, 
he would probably be forced to confess to “crimes” that would 
implicate everyone, including myself, who'had been involved in 
ISEC’s abortive negotiations with the government. When I tele- 
phoned Lucile itj Vienna that evening, I .therefore gave her the 
prearranged signal: “ Has Colonel Behn returned, to £ ondon ?" 

It was Wedmsday, I recall, when Mrs. Zador asked me to help 
her to escape frtfa Hungary too. I did my best to convince her 
that I had no means of helping anyone to escape. 

London telephoned that cveninato confirm the “signing” of the 
disapproved agreement. I announ^ed^ for the benefit of the AVH, 
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that I would drive to Vienna on Friday, the 18th, fly to London 
on Saturday, the 19th, and return to Budapest, “with the signed 
agreement,” early the following wgck. It would take me until 
Thursday evening to obtain my exit permit from the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs. , 

I had still not decided whether I should risk trying to leave 
Hungary legally or whether I, too, should tijy to escape. If I 
escaped, of pourse, I would be playing into the hands of the 
AVH*Thfi mere fact of my flight wouill be presented as evidence 
of sufficient “guilt” to justify ‘die confiscation of Standard Buda- 
pest. On the other hand, if I were arrested while trying to leave 
Hungary legally, I would probably be held incommunicado until 
I confessed to sabotaging the planned economy, after which the 
company would be expropriated as a matter of course. 

It was my pian, if I escaped, to retire to a certain monastery' in 
southern Hungary long oiough to grow a beard. Then, disguised 
as a monk, I intended to make my way to Belgrade. The Serbian 
border of Yugoslavia, I knew, was not as closely guarded on the 
Hungarian side as thi* Croatian border, which joined the Russian 
and British zones of Austria. I hopefully assumed that the Titoists, 
having just received the^irst of a scries of grants from the United 
States, would not deprive mi* of my liberty. 

At the last minute I decided to attempt to leave Hungary 
legally. Thursday night, after receiving my exit permit, I attended 
a formal dinner party* at which Geoffrey Wallinger, the Butish 
minister, was present. Wallinger told me that he would be driv- 
ing to Vienna by way pf Hegyeshalom at eighty twenty the next 
morning. Lieutenant Colonel John T. Hoync, an assistant army 
attache of the American Legation, wo«ld be driving to Vienna by 
the same route at nine. It occurred to me that, if-i drove to Vienna 
at eight-forty, bracketed between Wallinger and Hoyne, both pf 
whom had diplomatic imnftmi*y, the AVI! might not arrest me. 
And even if its agents did k ar.est me, I thought, W'allinger or 
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Hoyne or both could be counted on to raise an alarm on their 
arrival in Vienna. 

What I was most afraid qf was being arrested secretly. If my 
arrest were promptly reported, I hoped, the American Legation 
would take immediate steps to procure my release. Otherwise I 
would be held incommunicado until I had been forced to con- 
fess to whatever crimes of which it pleased the AVH to find me 
guilty. The worst' that would happen to me, I thought, would be 
what had happened to Rucdenfinn and Bannantine oLMAORT. 
It did not occur to me that I wcjuld be charged with espionage 
as well as sabotage, tried and convicted, and then held as a 
hostage for seventeen months until I was ransomed by the United 
States government. 



CHAPTER* *TEN 


The Trap Closes 


At eight o’clock the next ^morning, November 18, 1949, I said 
good-bye to Sanders and Mrs. Zador, who had called at the 
Astoria to see me off. Sandy was still hoping to obtain his exit 
permit. Mrs %dor,\)n my advice, had given up any thought of 
attempting to escape. S>|e asked me if it would be all right for 
Ferencz to drive me to the border. Fcrencz, or Feri, as he was 
known for short, was the office chauffeur. He had told Mrs. Zador 
that he wanted to visit his brother, who lived in a village not far 
from Hegyeshalom. It was strange, I thought, that Feri had never 
mentioned his brother before, but I could think of no excuse for 
denying his request. 

Feri was a sallow young man with a thin black moustache. In- 
asmuch as he spoke neither English nor German, I had to con- 
verse with him in sign language because of my scant knowledge 
of Hungarian. 

On our way out of Pest, I stopped at the American Legation to 
confirm the arrangements I had made with Colonel Hoyne. As an 
afterthought, J asked him to take my briefcase to Vienna with 
him. It contained no papers of any greilt importance, but I wanted 
to avoid every possible difficulty at the border. I also checked my 
golf bag and an extra suitcase .with the legation’s porter in the 
hope of lending credence t8 my supposed intention of^retuming 
to Budapest the following we^k. I assumed that the porter worked 
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for the AVH. If he reported that I had left some baggage at the 
legation, I thought, the AVH might change its mind if it had al- 
ready decided to arrest me. 

Feri and I left the legation promptly at eight-forty. Hoyne 
promised to follow twenty minutes later. It was a drizzly morn- 
ing and the asphalt was slippery, but there was no good reason 
for Feri to drivers slowly as he did. It took us three hours and 
five minutes to complete a trip that seldom took longer than two 
hours and a half. If Hoytle hsfd left Budapest when 4ie said he 
would, he ought to have been right behind us. But there was no 
sign of him when we paused in the outskirts of Hegyeshalom at 
eleven forty-five. 

Despite my protests, Feri stubbornly insisted on driving me the 
remaining distance to the border station. It was only a mile or so, 
but a light rain had begun to fall, ancl I feared tHat he would be 
drenched if he walked back to Hegyeshafc sm. As things developed, 
however, there was no need for my concern on Feri’s behalf; he 
had no intention of getting wet. 

The gates were down at the railroad crossing between Hegyes- 
halom and the border station. As we halted, two AVH guards 
armed with tommy guns approached the Ruick. One of them 
asked to see my passport. In stead of examining the page on which 
my exit permit was stamped, he merely looked at page two, bear- 
ing the official request of “All whom it may concern to permit 
safely and freely to pass, and in case of need to give all lawful 
aid and protection to Robert A. Vogel er, a citizen of the United 
States,” and page fbur, bearing my photograph and signature. 
Nodding, he handed the passport back to me. The other guard 
had meanwhile raised the crossing gates. He then climbed into 
the front of the car wittf Feri, and his companion climbed in 
beside me in the rear. 

‘ We drove up to the temporary wooden shed that housed the 
border authorities. Inside were six of eight guards, instead of the 
usual two or three whom I was usq4 to seeing in Rajka, and half 
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a dozen AVH men in civilian clothes. An AVH major was sitting 
behind^ desk. 

Feigning a sense of calm that I unable to feel, I handed the 
major my passport, wallet, and currency-control slip. My wallet 
contained $2,000, varying amounts of British, Austrian, and 
Czechoslovakian currency, and 500 florins. (It was illegal to leave 
Hungary with more than that amount, and so I had left my re- 
maining 7,500 florins with Sanders, from whom they would be 
seized at the time of his arrest.) 

“Empty your pockets,’ ’ said the major. 

One by one I placed my possessions on his desk — my two ciga- 
rette lighters, a large one with a wind guard and a smaller one for 
indoor use; my gold Sheaffer pen-and-pencil set; and the plati- 
num pocket watch that I had forgotten to leave in Vienna. 

“Hold out \«ur himds,”‘said the major, and as I did so he felt 
my wrist. 

“Give me your other watch,” he said. 

I took it off and laid it on his desk, wondering what he would 
make of the fact that I had been carrying two watches and two 
lighters. I recalled that Lucile’s sister, Pia Eykens, had laughed 
at my habit of acquiring two and three examples of almost every 
gadget, and I was glad Siat I had left my third cigarette lighter 
in Vienna. My wrist watch was an inexpensive chromium object 
that I wore when travelling in Russian-occupied territory. I was 
glad that I had at least remembered to leave my gold wrist watch 
in Vienna. 

“Take off your ring,” said the major. 

Fortunately, I had also left my only valuably ring in Vienna. 
The one that J had been wearing was merely my class ring from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The mSjor put everything, including my passport, into a large 
brown envelope. I asked him why. He told me that my papers 
were not in order and thift we would have to go to^the kom- 
mandatura, which was located in the Hegyeshalom railroad sta- 
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don. The shamefaced Fed drove us over in the Buick. The sta- 
tion was a buff-coloured stucco building with a red tile roof. At 
one end was the Russian koir man datura, and at the other end the 
Hungarian. The latter was full of AVH guards, all heavily armed; 
the floor was covered with mud. The major delivered me and the 
envelope containing my possessions to a lieutenant colonel, who 
told me that I would have to return to Budapest. 

“Why ? Am I under arrest ?” 

“You’ll find out in Budapest.' 

“May I telephone the American, ^Legation ?” 

“No. Please go into the next room.” 

There a pair of guards ordered me to strip. They examined my 
clothing piece by niece, inspecting every seam. 1 hey laughed as 
they removed the miniature American flag from my buttonhole 
and tossed it onto < table. After conuscam.g my belt, handker- 
chief, tie, and shoela.es, they ordered ye to dress. 

On being escorted back to the lieutenant colonel, I asked him 
again, though my stai us was obvious, if I was under arrest. 

“It won’t do any good to ask questions,” he said, “because I’m 
not permitted to answer. Please be seated and keep your hands 
on your knees.” 

He motioned me to a cljair in a comer. As I sat down, two 
guards toqk up positions on cither side ot me, reminding me at 
intervals to keep my hands on mv knees. At that time the mem- 
bers of the AVH wore traditional Hungarian army uniforms with 
red patches on their shoulders. Belore tng the red shoulder 
patches would be replaced with blue >h julder boards, and Sam 
Browne belts \\ould be worn over theif khaki blouses, as the 
AVH, little by little, adopted the uniform 01 die Russian MGB. 

It was then^twclve-thim, but there was still no indication that 
Hoyne had reached the border station. I felt conhdcrt however, 
that when he finally arrived he would inquire as to why my name 
was not listed in the register of arrivals and departures lying open 
on the major’s desk. If he were told that I was being held at the 
kommandatura, he would probablv come to look for me. If not. 
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he would drive on to Vienna, where he could be counted on, I 
thought/to report my disappearance to the American authorities. 

Assuming that Hoyne had been % <Jelayed an hour, and that it 
took him three h<jurs to drive up from Budapest, he would reach 
the border station .not later than one o’clock. Assuming that the 
major refused to tell him where I was being held, he would drive 
on to Vienna. It seldom took more than an hour^ I had been told, 
to reach Vienna from the Hegyeshalom border station. Even as- 
suming that ftoyne were further dftayei, and that the trip took an 
hour and a half, he would still have time to report my disappear- 
ance by two-thirty. It would take another half-fiour, perhaps, to 
get through to the American Legation in Budapest by telephone. 
It would then be three o’clock. The legation would still have time 
to determine what had happened. 

The next dav was Saturday, the 19th, and the legation would 
be closed for normal business. But the disappearance of an 
American citizen would be taken seriously enough, I thought, to 
justify assigning a skeleton staff to week-end duty. If I could only 
hold out long enough, it might just be possible to effect my re- 
lease before I had been forced to confess to crimes that I had not 
committed. 

Ruedemann and Baniftntine, of course, had been forced to 
“confess” before they were feleased, and they had been able to 
notify the legation at the very moment of their arrest. I recalled 
what I had said in Vienna about confessing to any crime, however 
ridiculous, to avoid bcifig tortured. But now, as I thought things 
over, I changed my mind. I had long oppose* the appeasement of 
Russia, and the time h^d come for me to practfse what I had 
preached. I ha<J no idea what sort of torture would be applied in 
my case, but I resolved to resist it for at feast ten days* if I could, in 
order to entourage the State Department to take a strong position. 


Two agents in civilian cloths arrived at three to take me back 
to Budapest. One of them, a major as I later discovered, was a 
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bald, stocky man with a hoarse voice; the other, who turned out 
to be a captain, was taller and younger— an evil-looking man 
with a broken nose and a scyaggly blond moustache. They led me 
outside to a black Mosely sedan, driven by a chauffeur, and made 
me sit between them in the rear. Warning me to keep my hands 
on my knees, they took out automatic pistols which they rested 
in their laps. 

Fcri was standing at attention beside my Buick sedan, which 
was still parked in front of the vommandatura. I asked my paptors 
about the baggage and the gaberdine topcoat and black Homburg 
hat that I had left inside. They told me that everything, including 
the car, would be brought back to Budapest later on. 

As we drove away, I waved to Feri, but he failed to return my 
salutation. I would never see him again. 

My captors pulled down a black* curtain which they hooked 
to the back of the driver’s seat. The {purpose of the drawn cur- 
tain, I gathered, was to prevent oncoming motorists from seeing 
who was inside. 

My captors and I exchanged but a very few words on our way 
back to Budapest. The major spoke nothihg but Hungarian. The 
captain, who spoke a little German, refused to tell me where I was 
being taken. Later he askqd me with a 'grin if I still had the false 
beards. J told him that I had long 'since sent them to my sons in 
Vienna. 

“Das ist besser,” he said, resuming his silence. 

The black curtains on the rear and sid« windows were not low- 
ered until we reached the outskirts of Buda, where occasional 
pedestrians might have been able to peer inside. It was already 
dark, but the curtains were translucent, and I could tell from 
the reflection of the stre# lights against certain public buildings 
exactly where we were going. 

. Crossing the Danube into Pest, we followed the Leopold and 
Theresa rings (now known by othermames) as far as the Octagon, 
once renamed in honour of Hitler and now ienamed in honour of 
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Stalin. We turned left at Stalin Square and drove two blocks, 
turning left into Csengery Street and then right into a driveway. 
The Mosely paused long enough for two steel doors to be opened 
and then it moved forward and slopped. The steel doors closed 
behind us with a sound that I shall never forget. We were inside a 
small garage — the prisoners’ entrance at 60 Andrassy Avenue, 
now called 60 Stalin Avenue. 

The elderly major with the hoarse voice led fne through another 
steel do^r Into a dimly lighted antechamber full of guards. Two 
of the guards led us up a d|rk, winding stairway. The captain 
with the broken nose and the blond moustaahe followed at my 
heels. Two more guards, as I remember, brought up the rear. 

The higher we climbed the darker it became. It was difficult 
for me to keep my shoes on without laces, and between the third 
and fourth holdings I h tppened to stumble, whereupon the cap- 
tain ga.c 1 1 <- a violent shove. For six hours I had been struggling 
to control my emotions; now I was filled with sudden anger. I 
turned around and hit the captain a glancing blow on the cheek. 
He immediately replied by hitting me over the right temple with 
his drawn automatic. At that moment the major took me by the 
tops of my trousers and dragged me up the remaining stairs. 

On the founh and top landing was another steel door, which 
swung open as we arrived? I was led through several rooms into 
an inner office, whore my captors left me in the care of two other 
agents in civilian clothes. Presently my captors returned, and the 
four of them, together with the four guards, escorted me along a 
corridor and then down a broad wire-endued stairway to the sec- 
ond floor. I was led through another series of rooms into another 
inner office, elegantly Wnished with overstuffeS chairs, sofas, and 
Oriental rugfc. 

To my left as I entered was a small blond man seated behind a 
desk. The wall behind him was blank. To his right, at a smaller 
desk, sat a mousy-looking woman with a pimpled face. On the 
wall beside her was a bookcase and, above it, a portrait of Lenin 
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in a visored cap. To the left of the blond man’s desk was a dark 
red sofa, and on the wall behind it a portrait of “Potato ‘Head” 
Rikosi, the Communist viceroy of Hungary. 

Beyond Rakosi’s portrait was a closed door. At the other end 
of the room were two casement windows with drawn red cur- 
tains. On the wall between them, facing the biond man at the 
desk, was a portrait of Stalin in his generalissimo’s uniform. Be- 
neath Stalin’s pordait was another dark red sofa, and on either 
side of it, drawn out fronj the ‘wall, were two matching qver- 
stuffed chairs. 

Immediately in front of the desk was a plain wooden chair in 
which I was told to sit. As I did so, the blond man adjusted the 
chromium reflector of his desk lamp so that it shone straight into 
my eyes. My head ached from the blow I had received, and in 
the glare my right eye began to waten Presently k closed alto- 
gether, and I had to squint at my inquisitor, for such he proved 
to be, out of my left eye, which also began to water. My two 
captors left with two of the guards. The other two men in civilian 
clothes sat behind me in the overstuffed chairs. The other two 
guards stood watch at the door through whidn we had entered. 

“Good evening,” said the blond man in English. 

“Good evening,” I said, “^m I under attest ?” 

The blond man turned inquiringly \o the mousy woman, who 
translated my question into Hungarian. “Good evening,” it 
seemed, had exhausted his knowledge of English. 

“You speak German, no ?” said the womav. 

“ Bin ich verhaftet asked again. “Am I under arrest ?” 

“You’re being held for questioning,” she translated. 

“Why?” 

They ignored^my questioq. 

“May I telephone the American Legation ?” 

“It’s too late now,” the blond man said. “The legation will be 
dosed. Perhaps, when we have finished, you will be allowed to 
telephone. In the meantime I have some questions to ask you.” 
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My fyes were watering so badly that I had to wipe them every 
now and then with the back of my hand. I hoped that the blond 
man would focus his lamp in aiifither direction. Every time I 
moved my head? however, he readjusted the lamp so that it shone 
straight into my watering eyes. No. 1, as I shall call him, was the 
first of my two inquisitors. Although 1 never learned his name, I 
later saw him in the uniform of a lieutenant colonel. The woman, 
his secretary, referred to him fierely as “the colonel ” — “ Herr 
Obefst.” 

“Why did you come to Hungary ?” he asked.* 

“I came to Hungary at the invitation of your government to 
negotiate a commercial agreement on behalf of the International 
Standard Electric Corporation of New York.” 

No. l’s voiqe, which had been almost genial up to now, became 
suddenly ha ai», but the '^ornan translated tunelessly : 

“Here we will drop all pretence. I want you to tell me the real 
reason why you came to Hungary.” 

“That was the real reason.” 

“We won’t get anywhere if you lie. You’ll learn soon enough 
that we have methods to obtain the truth.” 

“I have told the truth?” I said. 

No. 1 smiled as if he were dealing with a retarded child. He 
passed me a crude Manila package of Hungarian cigarettes — 
Olympias — and a wooden box of Swedish safety matches. 

“Smoke as much a 9 you like,” he sa’d, “because we’re going to 
be here for a long, long time.” 

A guard came in with a tray on which were tv*o glasses of black 
coffee. It was strong, heavily sweetened Italian coffee, made in 
an espresso machine. I drink it with relish, for I Bad eaten noth- 
ing since breakfast, and it was now seven-thirty. I could tell the 
time by glan cing at No. l’s wrist watch whenever he moved ?iis« 
left hand into the reflectionlfrom the lamp. 

“Why did you come to HAigary ?” he repeated. 
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“I’ve already told you,” I said. “I came to Hungary to negotiate 
an agreement with your government.” 

“As you know,” said No. % “Zoltan Rad6 was arrested two 
weeks ago. Imre Geiger and his party were arfested last week 
while trying to escape from Hungary with your knowledge and as- 
sistance. They and the others whom we have arrested have ac- 
cused you of directing their espionage and sabotage activities.” 

Until that moment I had expected merely to be* accused of 
sabotage — a Communist crime so vague and all-embracing that it 
has no legal meaning. Espionage, 'however, was something else 
again. If Geiger and Rado had indeed confessed to “espionage” 
as well as “sabotage,” and if they had blamed me for their 
“crimes,” it meant that I would not be allowed to get off as easily 
as Ruedemann and Bannantine. It was ^ thus imperative for me to 
hold out until the legation procured my Release, for if I confessed 
to “espionage” I would almost certainly be sentenced to a long 
term of imprisonment. 

It is impossible for me to recall exactly what was said in the 
course of my “preliminary investigation,” ar it was called, but I 
shall do my best to reconstruct the interrogation exactly as it 
evolved, without adding or deleting anything of consequence. 

“Well?” said No. 1. 

“I know nothing about espionage or sabotage,” I said. “I am an 
American businessman who came to Hungary in a purely com- 
mercial capacity. But now that you have accused me of espionage, 
I demand that you let me communicate with my legation.” 

“You’ll be allowed to communicate with your legation when we 
see fit. In the meantime you’d better answer my questions truth- 
fully. Now, for the last time, what were you really doing in 
Hungary ?” 

I spoke for ten minutes without interruption while No. l’s secre- 
«*ary took notes in shorthand. I mentioned, in general terms, almost 
everything that I had done. I failed to mention, of course, the 
fact that I had obtained a copy of tHe government’s draft of the 
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agreement it wanted to sign with Philips. Neither did I attempt to 
deny the assistance that I was supposed to have given Geiger and 
the others who had wanted to escape from Hungary. It was a 
crime, I knew, iij the Communists’ eyes, for anyone to have co- 
operated with the. underground railroad. But, in my opinion, it 
was not a crime in the eyes of God or, indeed, of the United Na- 
tions. None of the would-be fugitive 0 was guilty of any wrong- 
doing. All o£ them would have been free to leave their country 
legally if the Communists had not seized power, with the help of 
the Russians, in violation of the#Hungarian peace treaty. 

I had spoken in German. As the secretary translated my remarks 
into Hungarian, No. 1 began to make unpleasant faces, glancing 
first at her and then at me, as if he could not believe his cars. 

“Lies, lies, lies,” I can still hear him saying. “Everything you 
tell me is a lip.* 

He then began to dictfte to his secretary in Hungarian. When 
he had finished, she read his speech back to me in German. It was 
a systematic distortion of everything I had said. What it amounted 
to was a confession that my work for I.T.&T. had merely been a 
“cover” for my “reaf” activities as an intelligence officer of the 
United States Army, Navy, and Air Force, and that my “real” 
assignment in Hungar^ had been t® obtain secrets by unlaw- 
ful methods and to sabotage the planned economy. It was then 
that I lost my temper. 

“I’m not going to answer any more qucstMns,” I said, ‘if you 
insist on twisting everything I say. You’re apparently lu in- 
terested in the truth. You’re apparently interested only in 
tricking me into admitting your ridiculous accusations.” 

No. 1 starqji at me quizzically for a moment and then nodded 
to the two agents who were sitting on jhe sofa behijid me. I heard 
them rise and then I felt their hands on my shoulders as they 
yanked me out of my chair. They dragged me through the dqor 
next to Rdkosi’s portrait iifto a large bathroom that was surpris- 
ingly dirty in comparison w^th No. l’s immaculate office. In one 
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comer was a tub full of cold water. The agents made me strip and 
then they grabbed me by my arms and legs and threw nle strug- 
gling into the tub. Laughiqg and shouting in Hungarian, they 
ducked me up and down, holding my head unc^r water for such 
long intervals that I was choking and gasping for breath when 
they finally let me go. 


“Have you cooled off row ?*’ asked No. 1 as they ."at me in 
the chair again before his desk. I,had been forced to dress with- 
out drying myself and I was clammy with cold. But in some 
ways I felt better than I had before. My head was throbbing 
and I felt nauseated, but the ducking in cold water had renewed 
my determination to resist. 

“That’s only one method we havd of treating *hot tempers,” 
said No. 1, as he readjusted the desk lkmp so that it shone into 
my eyes. “I warn you not to lose your temper again, or we’ll have 
to try a more drastic method.” 

“I want to speak to my legation,” I said. 

“You’re foolish if you think your legation can do anything to 
help you. The day when Americans received special considera- 
tion in Hungary is over. Ycvi’re a prisoner of a sovereign state, a 
people’s republic, an ally of the great Soviet Union, whose lead- 
ers are determined to punish everyone wfio breaks its laws. I 
advise you to forget about the American Legation and to attend 
to the business at hand, which is to answer my questions truth- 
fully and completely.’*’ 

And then it began again, the same questions and the same 
answers, and the same mock incredulity on No. l’s part that I 
should be so fqolish as to expect him to believe my “lies.” 

“Here’s a pencil and some paper,” he said at last. ‘T m going 
tojeave you alone with your conscience. While I’m gone, I want 
You to write me the true story of your treacherous and anti pop- 
ular activities in Hungary.” 
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“Antipopular” was the word he used. I don’t pretend to know 
what it dieans. Among his other favourite words were “diversion- 
ary,” “obstructionist,” and “provocative.” I could only assume 
that they added to “sabotage,” which I knew meant anything 
of which the Communists disapproved. “Espionage” apparently 
consisted of the acquisition of any information, by whatever 
means, that the Communists would have preferred not to pub- 
licize. 

It was lien a little after eleven, according to No. l’s wrist 
watch. As he and his secretai^ left the office^ the two agents 
who had been sitting behind me moved over to the sofa beneath 
Rdkosi’s ugly visage. The two guards at the door were relieved 
by two replacements, who stood beside me as I wrote — exactly 
what I had already said. A little later I was served another glass 
of coffee. 

Every now and then I was permitted to visit the toilet in the 
corridor beyond the outer office. I was accompanied on each 
visit by both agents and both guards. There was never any toilet 
paper. Once, when It needed some, one of the guards brought 
me two sheets of the paper on which I was supposed to write 
what No. 1 called my “autobiography.” I crumpled them and was 
about to use the first shect§when the guard tapped me on the 
shoulder. He made signs to indicate that I should tear each 
sheet into four pieces in the interests of conservation. 

No. 1 and his secretary returned at three, when both the agents 
and the guards were simultaneously relieved. One of the fresh 
guards placed in front of me a tray with another glass of coffee 
and two small sandwiches on it. The sandwiches were really 
appetizers, of'thc sort served in Budijpest’s espresso bars, to go 
with coffCe and brandy or harack , the native apricot schnapps. 
They consisted of thin slices of ham and cheese between am^Ll 
buttered rolls. I munched fthem greedily as the secretary read 
aloud in Hungarian what I hgd written in German. 
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No,” said No. 1 when she had finished. “This will never do. 
All you’ve written is a pack of lies.” 

He then told the secretary to read me the text of a typescript 
in German, which had evidently been prepare^ while they were 
out of the office. Every now and then she would stop to ask, in 
reference to a given statement, “Is that true ?” 

I would reply yes or no, depending on what she had said. 
Usually it would 1 be a distortion of the truth, and I would say, 
“Yes, that’s true, but not the w*ay you’ve stated it.” 

One example I recall was the statement, “I attended a military 
school and was tfained as a professional officer.” It was true, of 
course, that I had attended the Peekskill Military Academy, and 
it was likewise true that I had attended the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. As every American knows, however, 
many young men attend private miliVary academies without be- 
coming professional army officers. An&iin my case, even though 
I attended the Naval Academy for two and a half years, I had 
not even become a professional Navy officer, much less a pro- 
fessional Army officer. Professional Army officers are trained at 
West Point, not at Annapolis; but the AVH, as will presently 
be seen, was determined to make me an Annapolis colonel, and 
nothing I said or wrote sufficed to correct — or perhaps I should 
say “divert” or “obstruct” — its misapprehension. 

“Under prevailing conditions,” I had written, “it was impos- 
sible for Standard Budapest to operate at a profit, which is why 
we wanted to modify the unfair penal tiec that were being im- 
posed by the Hungarian government.” 

This statement, as distorted by No. l, # was read back to me as 
follows: “We were eager to sign the agreement in order to charge 
exorbitant prices and thijs destroy the popular benefits of the 
Three-Year Plan.” 

C I pointed out that all we wanted to do was to make a profit, 
or at least break even, so as not to bet forced into bankruptcy and 
thus provide the government witl] an excuse for confiscating 
Standard Budapest. 
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“Aha,” said No. 1. “What you mean to say is that you wanted 
corrupt government officials like Rad6 to play your game and 
thus give yoji a legal excuse for sabfifage. You wanted to make 
the Hungarian people pay for your inefficiency. We fixed fair 
prices, but you wanted to increase them in order to form an 
imperialist monopoly.” 

Once, I remember, No. 1 asked me if I had evej gone to Vienna 
with Cooke or. Scuddcr, leaving oy or the other alone in Buda- 
pest. I tolcttiim that I had. He then asked me if it wasn’t possible, 
while I was absent, for either Gaoke or Scuddcr to have bribed 
Rad6. I agreed that it was possible, but insisted that it wasn’t 
probable, since neither of them would have had any desire to 
bribe Rado. 

“But you admit that it was possible.” 

“Yes, I ad^tthat itVas possible.” 

“For Scudder or Cooxe ro have done so in your absence ?” 

“Yes, it was possible, but — ” 

“And for you to have done so in their absence ?” 

“Yes, but — ” 

“But it wasn’t Scudder, and it wasn’t Cooke. It was you, wasn t 
it?” 

“No, it wasn’t. Nobody^brijjed Rad<W’ 

“But you did. We know' you did because Rad6 has already 
confessed that you did.” 

“He couldn’t have confessed to something that didn’t happen.” 

“Oh, so you think vte don’t know what happened? Well, for 
your information, Rado has confessed to many things that are a 
lot worse than taking bribes. He has confessed, to selling you 
state secrets. Dp you deny that he did ?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Well, you won’t, for very long, because we’re going to con- 
front you with your fellow criminals as soon as they’re physically 
able to appear.” 

It was daylight when the second session ended. I knew it was 
daylight only because the office had become so stuffy that No. 1 
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asked his secretary to open a window. In so doing, she had to 
pull back one of the curtains and raise a blind between its inner 
and outer panes. The inne&pane, I noticed, was of frosted glass. 


No. 1 and htesecretary again left the office. For the next four 
hours I was made to write, ^nd then No. 1 and the secretary 
returned for another four hours of grilling. 

Such was the routine that vras followed for sixty-five hours, 
from seven on Friday night until noon on Monday, November 
21. Every four hours No. 1 and his secretary would leave the 
office, and for the next four hours I would have to write. The 
agents who watched me were relieved at eight-hour intervals; 
the guards at the door, at four-hour intervals, ’coinciding with 
the arrivals and departures of No. 1 . 

I was the only one who got no rest. Every time the guards 
were changed, I was given another glass of coffee. I was also 
given all the cigarettes that I could smoke. Except for the two 
small sandwiches, however, I was given nothing to eat until 
Monday afternoon. The desk lamp was trained on my eyes 
throughout the entire period of the “preliminary investigation,” 
and I only once saw the light of day. 

By Saturday afternoon I was ravenously hungry, but whenever 
I mentioned food No. 1 replied, “Only after you’ve signed a 
full confession.” 

Although I did no* know it at the time, the typescript that No. 
l’s secretary had read to me was the fi'st of more than twenty 
“confessions” that I would be asked to sign. I refused to sign it, 
and I likewise refused to sign the second, third, and fourth 
“confessions” that No. I prepared. 

, Gradually, as my fatigue increased, my hunger lessened. Late 
on Saturday night, I remember, I fell out of my chair from sheer 
exhaustion. The agents picked me up, emptied a pitcher of water 
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over my head, and gave me a vigorous shaking. Thereafter, every 
time I began to lose consciousness, they would douse me with 
water and shake me until I felt that ir^ head was falling 0 ff. 

By Sunday I was suffering from hallucinations, some of which 
were extraordinarily vivid. On one occasion Lucile appeared in 
the office and begged me to return to Vienna. I could even smell 
her perfume. 

“ But can’t you see I’m under arrest ?” 

“Pleqse ome home, Bob ; the boys ctre ashing for you.” 

Such was the conversation thatwvas going on in my head when 
I was again shaken back into reality. 

“Here,” No. 1 was saying, “just sign this and you’ll be given a 
nice, comfortable bed.” 

It was yet another typed confession. A new personality was 
struggling to takfc comfnand bf my body, a personality that was 
prepared to do everythingfthat No. 1 suggested. Bur my old 
personality — or perhaps it was merely the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion — still held its ground. 

“You’re distorting everything I’ve written,” I remember saying. 
“It’s against the law to make a man incriminate himself. I 
demand the right of counsel.” 

“All right,” said No. “If you don’t want to sign, we can 
always use other methods.” 

“I’ll sign what I’ve written because it’s the truth, but I won’t 
sign what you’ve written because it’s a lie.” 

“Watch your tongue, ”«said No. 1, “or we’ll have to cool you • ff 
again.” 

He then resumed the interrogation, repeating t^e same ques- 
tions again and again, in the hope of tricking me into giving him 
contradictory answers. I struggled again|t fatigue, p^jns in every 
part of my body, and a growing lightheadedness, to repeat exactly 
what I had already said. Whenever No. 1 seemed on die verg* 
of tricking me into contradicting my previous testimony, I would 
disentangle myself by saying, All right, let’s review the whole 
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question.” And then I would start all over again from the very 
beginning. 

What happened to Hoyye? I often wondered. And what's be- 
come of the American Legation ? Why don’t f they get me out of 
here? 

And the thought kept running through my mind. You can't do 
this to an American. And then I would laugh hysterically, think- 
ing of the old chestnut about the indignant citizejn saying, “You 
can’t do this to me,” and thi gangster’s stereotyped reply, “Oh, 
yeah?” 

It was an unequal struggle, and in the end I succumbed, for 
No. 1 had been able to refresh himself with food and drink and 
rest at four-hour intervals, while I had been kept hungry and 
awake with coffee and cigarettes. Sometimes the coffee tasted as 
if it had been spiked with brandy,' and slbmetifcies the cigarettes 
tasted as if they had been perfumkd. But perhaps these were 
merely olfactory manifestations of my visual hallucinations. 

I was familiar with actedron, a drug that I had taken volun- 
tarily on occasion, and particularly when I had had to do a lot 
of work at night. Egbert Kus, my Vienna physician and the hus- 
band of my secretary, had told me that actedron was more effec- 
tive and less injurious than Benzedrinfc. It corresponded, he said, 
to pervitin, the “superman” druglhat was used so freely by Ger- 
man officers during the Second World War. I knew nothing about 
scopolamine and mescaline, the other drugs that were said to 
have been used to extract Cardinal MinJszenty’s incredible con- 
fession, except thjf the former, in combination with morphine, 
produces twilight sleep, and the latter,, hallucinations and schizo- 
phrenia. 

Whether ^ any or all pf these drugs were administered in the 
course of my own inquisition I am unable to say. My second in- 
quisitor would later insist that drugs were superfluous in view of 
the “more effective” methods used by the AVH. Perhaps, in my 
case, he was telling the truth. I^was given pills only once, and 
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no injections at all. I doubt that anything was administered while 
I was asleep, and though I occasionally suspected that 1 was 
being given something in my food jind drink, I was never able 
to taste it. All I know is that, with or without the use of drugs, 
I resisted for seventy-one days. And by then, as I shall explain, 
I had been reduced to such a state of despondency that I was 
ready to confess to anything. 


The toxins of fatigue are enough in themselves, I suspect, to 
account for my partial breakdown at the hands *of No. 1. Shortly 
before noon on Monday, November 21, 1949, I agreed to sign 
the fifth of the “confessions” that he placed before me. It was so 
much less incriminating than the other four, which I had refused 
to sign, that it^eemctl to nle, in my weakened state, to be hardly 
a confession at all. It will merely a summary of my true state- 
ments distorted in such a way as to make it seem that I had 
contributed, as I.T.&T’s representative in Budapest, to certain 
unspecified acts of “sabotage” affecting Hungary’s Three-Year 
Plan. 

After sixty-five hours of interrogation, I was drunk with fatigue, 
hunger, dgareues, cofftft, and whatever it was, if anything, with 
which my coffee had been ffpiked. But I was not so drunk that I 
signed the fourteen pages of my “confession” in my normal hand- 
writing. No. 1, however, was not deceived. He compared my 
signature with that i« my passport, and, seeing that tbev were 
not the same, he ordered his secretary to jptype the entire con- 
fession. He then told # me to sign each of the fourteen pages 
exactly as I had signed my passport. There was no alternative 
but to submit to further grilling, and^o I did as I was told. 

A guafd brought in one of my suitcases, and No. 1 told me to 
change my dirty shin. I was then taken up to a small room^m 
the fourth floor. There I was shaved in a plain chair with my arms’ 
folded behind my back. T\^o guards stood on either side of me 
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to prevent my seizing the barber’s razor. Presently No. 1 and 
two of the agents appeared, and, together with the twd guards, 
they escorted me down thejnain wire-enclosed stairway to the 
second floor. 

We passed through a mirrored vestibule into a large anteroom 
full of uniformed officers. No. I and his subordinates clicked 
their heels and bowed. A major announced that “a tabomok” 
(“the general”) was expecting us. We were then ushered into 
an elaborate inner office. - 

The general, a small dark nr an, was seated behind a desk 
covered with silvfer knickknacks, including a miniature horse and 
flamingo, an inkstand, a cigarette box, a lighter, and several ash- 
trays. He was dressed in a dark grey suit that matched his 
cropped grey hair and grey moustache. His heavy-lidded eyes, 
which were also grey, gave his face if vagutly Oriental cast. His 
hands had been freshly manicured, an# his heavy jowls had been 
freshly shaved and powdered. His left shoulder, I noticed, was 
lower than his right. 

Like No. l’s office, its floor was covered with Oriental rugs, 
but unlike No. l’s office, from which the daylight had been ex- 
cluded, the general’s office was bright and sunny. I was seated 
in a plain chair before the general’s desk. Staggered out from the 
desk on either side of me were two rows of red leather easy 
chairs. In three of them sat men whom I had never seen before 
but who would be present at most of my subsequent audiences 
with the general. One of them was the general’s deputy, an enor- 
mously fat colonel whh a row of Russian medals on his chest. He 
was the only man in uniform. Next to. the colonel sat a dark 
pudgy man with two missing fingers. He wore a brown shirt 
with a blue serge suit, an/i would later prove to be a major of 
the MGB, the foreign division of the Russian political police. 
Tfce third man was a Hungarian civilian who turned out to be 
*the assistant state prosecutor. No. 1 land his subordinates sat in 
the remaining chairs. 

Behind and to the right of the general’s desk was an inter- 
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office switchboard. In other circumstances* I might have been 
amused by the way the general crossed his wires as he attempted 
to receive his incoming calls. Several times in the course of the 
first audience he seemed on the point of asking me to tell him 
how the apparatus worked. But I made no effort to help him* 
even though the switchboard had obviously been manufactured 
by Standard Budapest, and he continued to muff his calls by 
flicking the wrong keys in response to the flashing lights. The fat 
colonel stared at his chief in bewi&ermgnt. 

On the wall behind the general’s desk was a portrait of Matyds 
Rdkosi. On the opposite wall were twin portraits of Lenin and 
Stalin in wooden frames embossed with the great seal of the 
USSR. 

“How are you feeling?” the general asked me through his 
deputy, wlv, i***d as his interpreter, as soon as he had ceased 
to fiddle with the switchboard. 

“Very tired,” I said. 

He offered me a cigarette from his silver box and passed me 
his silver lighter. Unlike the cigarettes that No. 1 had been feed- 
ing me, the general’s cigarettes were British, not Hungarian; the 
one I smoked was a Playcf . 

The general then began t little speech, the sense of which, 
as nearly as I can remember it, was as follows : 

.“You’ve now been our prisoner for three days, and I suppose 
you’re wondering whether any inquiries have been made about 
your case. So far, we haven’t been asked g single question by 
the American Legation, even though your diplomatic representa- 
tives know as well as you do why you were arrested and where 
you are being *held. No government, and least of all a capitalist 
government, likes to be embarrassed *when one of its spies is 
caught. You are therefore completely in our power, and you can 
look only to us for your salvapon. 

“The lieutenant colonel,” £nd here he glanced toward No. 1* 
“has been very patient with you* but it seems that you are not 
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yet ready to tell the truth. You have admitted only a small part 
of your hostile activities against the Hungarian People’s Re- 
public. There is a great deal more that you will have to tell us, 
and the sooner you do so the better. We have methods to loosen 
people’s tongues, and we shall not hesitate to use them if we 
have to. 

“But I have decided to give you another chance to make a clean 
breast of things, and I advise you to take advantage of it. It may 
be the last chance you have. We realize,” and here I recall his 
exact phraseology, “that you ar* but an actor in the drama that 
is now unfolding (das Spiel der sich jetzt entwichelt ), and we 
are less interested in punishing you, Robert Vogeler, than we are 
in demonstrating the mean and predatory nature of American 
imperialism. We intend to demonstrate that Hungary, though 
a small country, can no longer be exploited by th*. United States. 
Your future treatment will depend oa your willingness to co- 
operate with us in the fulfillment of our task.” 

It was not until seventeen months later, just before I was 
released from prison, that I learned who the general was. He 
was Beno Ausspitz, alias Gabor Peter, the former tailor who was 
now (at least nominally) the chief of the AVH. The original 
Gabor Peter, an appoint*^ and presumably a friend of Laszl6 
Rajk’s, was rumoured to have committed suicide prior to the 
latter’s trial — which perhaps accounts for the fact that few, if 
any, photographs of the present Gabor Peter exist. 

When Peter had finished, I was led up a back stairway that 
was not protected Ijy the usual wire grille. It occurred to me 
that I could commit suicide, if I wanted^ to, by vaulting into the 
stair well. My plight was apparently hopeless. I suspected, though 
I couldn’t prove, that Peter had been lying when he said that 
no inquiries had been made by the American Legation. But it 
iyiw seemed evident that, regardless of the legation’s efforts on 
my behalf, I was to be cast as the vjllain of a “drama,” as PSter 
called it, designed to eliminate the last remnants of American 
prestige in Hungary. Images of the Rajk and Mindszenty trials 
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flashed through my mind. If a man with the spiritual resources 
of Cardihal Mindszenty had been unable to foil the unholy in- 
quisition, hjpw, I wondered, was a nvrc businessman to do so ? 

As Daniel Welter once remarked, “There is no refuge from 
confession but suicide; and suicide is confession.” Suicide, how- 
ever, would be less degrading than the ultimate “confession” 
demanded by the AVH. 

As we neafed the fourth floor, # gripped the banister with my 
hand? ancl was just throwing my legs over when I was tackled 
by the agent behind me. The ^wo guards theai caught me by 
either arm and dragged me into the little room where I had 
earlier been shaved. One of the agents called a doctor. He was 
a large man in a white smock, whose appearance, voice, and 
manner reminded me pf the getor Sidney Greenstreet. 

“You \v on I *e any goodfo us if you kill yourself,” he said. “We 
want you to live, so that you can help us to demonstrate your 
guilt.” 

With the help of the two guards he made me take some pills — 
luminol, I suppose — afid before I had time to regret my unsuc- 
cessful suicide I was fast asleep. It was the first sleep that I had 
had in seventy-eight houi%. 


After my release from prison, I learned that the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs, on November 22, 1949, had issued the following 
communique: 

Imre Geiger, general manager ot the Standard Fltctric Company, 
attempted to ertss the border illegally and has been arrested. During 
his examination he confessed that he ha4 conducted espionage and 
sabotage activities. 

Because of the confession of Imre Geiger and other evidence, tljp 
state authorities have taken injo custody Robert Vogelcr, American, 
and Edgar Sanders, Briton, who, during their examination, confessed 
m detail their sabotage and ottftr hostile activities against the Hun- 
garian People's Republic. 
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I was of course unaware at the time that Sandy had even been 
arrested. Neither Was I aware of the arrest of Mrs. Z&dor and 
the others with whom I wruld soon be confronted*, I was still 
hoping, though without much conviction, that the American 
Legation would somehow effect my liberation before it was too 
late. 

After my release from prison I also learned, to my surprise, 
that Colonel Hoyne had fai\;d to report my disappearance. 
Hoyne, on reaching Vienna, had gone to the room he neld*it the 
Hotel Bristol, wjtere he changed into civilian clothes. On his way 
out he left my briefcase with the hall porter, asking him to deliver 
it to my wife. Lucile at that very moment was sitting at a table 
in the Bristol’s dining room with Captains Quinby and Wallis 
and their wives, but the porter, perhaps thinking that Hoyne 
had already spoken to her, failed tp call his attention to her 
presence. 

Spotswood Quinby, the chief of our naval forces in Austria, 
had been recalled to the United States. He was a good friend 
of mine and, knowing that I was expected to return from Buda- 
pest early that afternoon, he had invited us to lunch at the 
Bristol with him and his successor, Bc^ W3llis, and their wives. 
Lucile had left word witlf her sister Pia that I was to join them 
as soon as I came home. She had explained that they would wait 
until two o’clock before having lunch. 

When I failed to appear at two, they lunched alone, and at 
three-fifteen they left the hotel separately. The porter handed 
Lucile my briefcase^ saying that a Colonel Hoyne had left it for 
her, and Ludlo, thinking that I had arrived too late to join the 
luncheon party, rushed home to greet me. She and Hoyne had 
never met, rnd she was* unaware, of course, that I had asked 
him to report my disappearance if I faibd to cross the border 
sfiiead of him. 

Lucile and Pia dined alone with* the boys that evening, each 
doing her best to pretend that there was no cause for alarm. 
When I had still not appeared at nine, Lucile telephoned the 
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Astoria in Budapest. At eleven, when the call came through, the 
Astoria’s night clerk told her that, as far as he knew, I had left 
Budapest soon after eight that morning and should have reached 
Vienna not later than two in the afternoon. 

Lucile then telephoned the Bristol and asked for Colonel 
Hoyne. On being told that he had left the hotel around three, 
and had not yet returned, she telephoned the Counter-Intelli- 
gence Corp^. It was not until fyur the next morning that the 
CIC* affcr canvassing all the night chibs in Vienna, succeeded 
in locating Hoyne. His explanation of his failure to report my 
disappearance was that he had been an hour life in crossing the 
border, and was in such a hurry that he made no effort to deter- 
mine whether or not I had crossed ahead of him. He assumed 
that I had, since there was no sign of my Buick or any other 
evidence (a«id? fromfthe register of arrivals and departures) that 
I had been arrested. 

Lucile had meanwhile telephoned the American Legation in 
Budapest. She explained the situation to the young secretary on 
night duty and asked him to request the minister to make a 
prompt investigation* She then telephoned Hank Scudder in 
London to ask him to alert New York and Washington. 

It was not unul late Saturday morning that Nathaniel P. Davis, 
the American minister, was received by Gyula Kallai, the Hun- 
garian Minister of Foreign Affairs. Kallai assured Davis that he 
had no knowledge of my whereabouts. Nothing more happened 
until Monday aftcrqpon, when Kallai, in response to several 
telephone calls, informed Davis that the police, after making a 
thorough investigation had failed to find any trace of me. It 
was only on # Tuesday, when Davis again calletf in person at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, that KaUai admitted^ that I had in- 
deed bdbn arrested. ^Ie attempted to justify my arrest on the 
ground that I had already confessed to “espionage and sabotage,” 
but Davis apparently pr§tested so vigorously that the word 
“espionage” was deleted fig>m the communique that was issued 
a few hours later. 
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As Davis himself recalled, in an official note delivered to Kdllai 
on December 20: 

I reiterated my Government’s grave concern . . . and expressed 
dissatisfaction with the statement of the Hungarian police authorities. 
... I further stated that ... 1 must insist upon the right of Ameri- 
can consular officers to visit [Mr. Vogcler] in order that they might 
satisfy themselves to his welfare and the protection of his right to 
competent legal counsel of his owjp choice. While disclaiming author- 
ity in the matter, you replied that you would take up my request with 
the competent authorities and would inform me in the matter as soon as 
possible. 

Since November 22, the Legation has been in touch with the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs once or twice daily, and on two further occasions, 
November 29 and December 14, respectively, 1 personally called on 
Undersecretary Berei and yourself to renew my longstanding requests 
for an explanation of the charges against Mr. '/ogclet and an oppor- 
tunity for American consular officials to \ /is j t him. As you are well 
aware, the Hungarian Government has neither taken any action nor 
made any satisfactory response to these repeated representations. 
It is also pertinent to recall in this connection that, having sought for 
many days an interview with Deputy Prime Minister R&kosi and sub- 
sequently, on December 1, having received assurances from the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs that an appointment with Mr. Rakosi would be 
arranged for the week of December 4, I w/s eventually informed on 
December 12 that he was on Vacation and would not return for several 
weeks. 

This is the record of inaction, evasions, and bad faith on the part 
of the Hungarian authorities in the case of Mr. Vogelcr. . . . 

[It] has served only to confirm my Government in the conclusion 
that the charges against Mr. Vogcler arc wholly false and that the 
Hungarian Government • is motivated by ulterior purposes. . . . The 
secretive proceedings of the police in the cnmimstances can only raise 
doubts as to the treatment which Mr. Vogeler has received during his 
detention. Such treatment must be considered, according to prevailing 
concepts of justfie in civilized 'countries, as arbitrary and inhumane, and 
as a clear denial of justice. . . . 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


The Tortures of the Damned 


Three hours after being put to sleep, I was shaken into wakeful- 
ness and told to dress. A glass of black coffee and two small 
sandwiches — identical to those that I had eaten sixty-one hours 
earlier — ha^ h£en left for fhe on a table. As soon as I had eaten 
the sandwiches and drun£ the coffee, No. 1 and the major with 
the hoarse voice, together with four guards and two other agents, 
led me down the main stairway to an office on the first floor. 

A tall man with blue-black jowls was seated at a desk piled 
high with legal documents tied together with string. He was 
Gyula Alapi — the state prosecutor, as I later learned — the man 
who had concocted th* case against ^Cardinal Mindszenty and 
who, among other things, was the chief of the Control Bureau 
of the Hungarian Communist Party. Also present were Alapi’s 
assistant, whom I had earlier seen in Peter’s office, ana a male 
secretary — an albino */ho spoke English with what I took u be a 
West Indian accent. 

I sat in the usual pl^in chair before his desk while Alapi read 
aloud from ^n official document in a high-pitched, nasal voice. 
When he had finished reading in Hungarian, his assistant read 
aloud frfim a translation of the same document in German. Ac- 
cording to the peqal code of the Hungarian People’s Repuljfic, 
it seemed, it was illegal to fcold a prisoner for more than seventy- 
two hours without preferrjpg charges. I thought of Kelemen 
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Domokos and the other two employees of Standard Budapest 
who had been held for seven months in the absence of any 
charges — but they were Hungarians who didn’t county apparently, 
whereas I was a foreigner, an American, whose case had to be 
handled with punctilio. On the face of the “evidence,” Alapi said, 
he was satisfied that I was guilty of numerous “crimes against 
the state.” It would therefore be entirely “legal” to hold me in- 
communicado for another thirty days. 


When I at first refused to countersign the document, Alapi’s 
assistant explained that my signSture would not be an admission 
of guilt but merely an indication that I understood that I could 
be legally held for another thirty days of questioning. Of course, 
he said, it might not be necessary to hold me that long; the docu- 
ment merely empowered the authorities tp do so. I asked for 
permission to consult a lawyer, but hf said that a lawyer would 
not be necessary, since it was merely a “formality.” I also asked 
for permission to consult the American Legation, but the assistant 
prosecutor said that such permission could not be granted until 
after the “preliminaries” had been completed. 


He finally persuaded me that there was nothing to be gained 
by persisting in my refusal, and so I siga'ed tne document. It was 
still November 21. The same little 'farce would be repeated on 
December 21 and again on January 21. By February 21, it would 
be unnecessary to repeat the farce, for I would have been con- 
victed and sentenced to fifteen years in prison. 

Alter I had signed the document, I was led back to the little 
room on the fourth floor, given some “supper” — consisting of tea 
and a chunk of Slack bread — and then put to bed and allowed to 
sleep as best I could with four guards watching over me. Three 
hours later I "was again awakened. One pf the guards' 1 brought 
me another glass of coffee. He then gave mq a pencil and some 
Taper and told me to proceed with my “autobiography.” No. 1 
had prepared for me a long list of questions. 1 wrote until eleven 
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that night, when I was again taken before No. 1 for another four 
hours ofgrilling. 

This wag to be my life for the nejt ten days. Most of my time 
was spent in answering No. l’s interminable lists of questions, 
each concerned with one phase or another of my alleged activi- 
ties as an “agent” of the Army and Navy intelligence services 
and also of the FBI. Inasmuch as I was depjived of food and 
sleep irntil L had answered every set of questions, my only re- 
course was to make my answers as ridiculous as I possibly could. 
Once, when No. 1 asked me to^iescribe Sosthenes Behn’s “con- 
federates,” I wrote an imaginative essay about such sinister 
American “capitalists” as Abner Yokum and Senator Claghom. 
Again, when No. 1 asked me to describe my “superiors” in the 
FBI, I discussed at length the careers of Richard Tracy and 
Clark Ken* with whom my sons, who were avid readers of comic 
books, were on familiar terms even in Vienna. 


For four days I was quartered in the little room on the fourth 
floor. Then I was moved downstairs to a large windowless room 
on the second floor, n^xt to a room in which other prisoners, 
women as well as men, werg tortured every night. Their screams 
were obviously calculated to drive me to distraction. 

The electric lights were never turned off and I was never left 
alone. The guards were always present. During waking hours, 
they made me sit at » desk and continue working on my “auto- 
biography.” During sleeping hours, they made me lie on a day- 
bed with my face exposed to the light. I was pever allowed to 
sleep for morj than three hours at a time. 

I was now fed three times a day, bjjit henceforlji my “coffee” 
would be ersatz. M^> breakfast consisted of black bread and 
watery “coffee,” lunch of black bread and watery “soup,” supper 
of black bread and ersatz ‘kea” and an occasional chunk of sau- 
sage. Although I rapidly los% weight, I suffered more from lack of 
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cleanliness than I did from lack of nourishment. I was not shaved 
again until December 17 — one month after my arrest— when I 
was allowed to take my fyst shower bath. Thereafter I was 
shaved and showered every Saturday morning. r In the meantime, 
though 1 was allowed to visit a toilet periodically, I was seldom 
allowed to wash; and even then I had to do so quickly, without 
soap and without, a towel, at a wash basin in the corridor. 

It soon became evident that he guards were under orders not 
to let me see or be seen by the other prisoners at bO Stalin 
Avenue. Hence their reluctance to let me wash, for the only avail- 
able basin was located in the corridor, along which I could hear 
people walking at all hours of the day and night. The guards 
were also under orders, I gathered, not to identify themselves 
or their superiors to me in any way. Hence, instead of using each 
other’s names, or calling each other “Bajtars” (pronounced “b6y- 
tarsh,” and meaning “comrade”), they called each other “Bandi.” 
The word is pronounced in Hungarian as if it were spelled 
“Bondy,” which is almost the way the French pronounce the 
word “bandit,” and which is what I first thought it meant. Actu- 
ally, as I later learned, it is the Hungarian diminutive of Andrew. 
The address of the AVH at the time was ^still 60 Andrdssy Avenue 
or, in English, 60 Andrew*, Avenue. ^t was for this reason, I sup- 
pose, that'the merry-andrews who guarded the prisoners chose 
to call each other Andy. 

The Andies, or Bandis, who kept watch over me used to while 
away the hours playing chess, a game that Stalin has long been 
attempting to present to the world as a peculiarly Russian 
pastime. My Bandis were not very good*at the game, as I could 
tell from watching them, but it appeared to be the duty of all 
good Stalinist^ to play it. 

I take no particular pride in my own gaqne, which I /earned as 
a child from my paternal grandfather, but I am well grounded in 
both its theory and its practice. I #ften played chess with the 
late Lieutenant Commander Robertf Gallagher, who was a class- 
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mate of mine at the Naval Academy and later at MIT, where 
he studied naval construction. (Gallagher, I remember, once de- 
scribed Peajl Harbour to me as “th^ worst port imaginable for a 
concentration of {hips.” He always said that, if he were a Japa- 
nese admiral, Pearl Harbour would be the first on his list of 
targets in the event of war with the United States.) We contin- 
ued to play chess together when he was on duty at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard in 1940 and I was wording for Cornell-Dubilicr. Poor 
Galldghe} died on Corregidor in 1942. 

Once, when I was watching die Bandis at play, one of them 
looked up and said to me in German, “In Russia* everybody plays 
chess. The Russians are the greatest chess players in the world.” 
And then, to show off his Communist learning, he mentioned 
several “Russian” champions, including Samuel Reshevsky, a 
naturalized merican who, in spite of his Russian name, had 
been born in Poland. 


On the wall of mv # room was a Russian poster depicting a 
godlike Stalin beaming on an endless procession of delirously 
happy workers, peasants^and children. On the opposite wall was 
a slogan in Hungarian: "fyyesult, Bros, Boldog /” (“United, 
Strong, Happy!”). 

Sometimes the agonized screams that emerged from the next 
room were more than I could bear in silence. But whenever I 
protested the guards v*amed me to keep quiet. In the beginning 
they had treated me with distant contempt. *Now they baited me 
at every opportunity. 

One night, jvhile the torture was going on, I was seized with 
an urgent desire to visit the toilet. M but one of the guards 
laughed my predi^micnt. I was told that I would have to 
wait until the prisoners in the next room had been removed. 0»e 
of the guards finally went aut to investigate, and when he re- 
turned he said, “Now you qpn go.” He and another guard led 
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me out into the corridor just as a line of stumbling prisoners 
were being led our of the room next door. One of the prisoners 
was a middle-aged man with a terribly swollen face. His shirt 
front was covered with blood. I had no time to^observe any more 
because the two guards swung me around and made me stand 
with my face to the wall until the prisoners were out of sight. 
This “accidental” encounter, I suppose, was calculated to weaken 
my resistance. 

Only one of the guards showed any sympathy for rfiy plight, 
and for obvious reasons I shall uot describe him here. One night, 
as I was writing my autiobiography, the other guards left him 
alone with me while they went into the next room to observe the 
nightly torture. The friendly guard offered me a cigarette and lit 
one for himself. 

“In America,” he said, “it’s not like this,'ch ?” ' 

Presently, in the next room, the screams began. The friendly 
guard winced and looked at me with a troubled expression on 
his face. 

“I suppose that will soon be happening to me,” I said. 

“No,” he said, shaking his head. “Only primitive people are 
beaten. Educated people are treated differently.” 

I would soon learn whet he meaijt. (*n the evening of Novem- 
ber 30 (L remember the date because it was my younger son’s 
eighth birthday) I was taken to see No. 1 for the last time. My 
autobiography, which now totalled several hundred pages, was 
piled up on his desk. With a melodramatic gesture he swept it 
into his wastebasket* 

“Rubbish,” he said. “You’ve written nothing but rubbish. 
You’ll now be given an opportunity to reconsider your folly.” 

A guard brought me my gaberdine topcoat, and I was led out 
through a courtyard into another group <Qf buildings.' Along the 
v^all of a former movie house, once called*the Orpheum, were 
' several lean-tos. In one of them I jvas registered at a desk and 
then ordered to strip. Two guardspagain examined my clothing. 
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The only thing they found that had previously been overlooked 
was the Tnetal clasp that held the tops of my trousers together. 
They ripp^i it off. They also ripped^the heel pads out of my lace- 
less shoes and confiscated my shin, socks, and underwear. 

After I had dressed, I was led through another lean-to into 
the former movie house, which was full of makeshift cells. After 
being frisked once again, I was led down a rickety wooden stair- 
way to^nother prison beneath tfce courtyard. At every turning 
stoo& a uniformed guard who shouted “Megy vissza!” as we 
passed. I soon learned that the phrase meant “Coming back!” 
Every ume a prisoner was led down into the cfungeon the same 
shout was repeated until he had been sequestered in his cell. 
“Megy b /” (Coming out!) was similarly shouted whenever a 
prisoner was led upstairs. It was against the rules, apparently, 
for prisonc. to conlront^each other while entenng or leaving 
the dungeon. 

My cell was in a far corner beneath the foundations of the 
Orpheum. It was a cold, damp, airless cubicle that measured 
nine feet by six. Its # only furniture was a bunk made of angle 
iron and wooden slats, the legs of which were firmly cemented 
into the floor. There w^ a blanket but no mattress, and I had to 
sleep on the slats, which wgre raised at the end opposite the cell 
door to form an angle of forty-five degrees. The cell stank of a 
combination of germicide and dirty human bodies but, surpris- 
ingly, it was free of vermin. 

Its door, which was of solid steel, contained a square peep- 
hole covered with a loose steel plate. Ten aim es every hour, day 
and night, a guard would walk by, swinging bajk the plates and 
peering into,every cell. Above the door, in a thick glass recep- 
tacle, was an electric light that was nev|r turned oil 

EverjPnow and tjpen the guards would call out a number, 
whereupon the ocoupant of the corresponding cell would belled 
upstairs to the accompaniment of shouts of “Megy b !” The high- 
est number I ever heard ^touted was thirty-nine, from which 
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fact I concluded that there were forty cells in the dungeon. The 
number of my own cell was nineteen, I gathered, for whenever 
“Eighteen” was shouted the guards removed the woman who 
occupied the cell next to mine. 

I could tell that she was a woman because of the sound her 
heels made as she paced the floor. Was she Edina Dory, perhaps, 
or Mrs. Zddor ? I never knew, because we never saw each other, 
and it was impossible for us to communicate through the thick 
stone wall that separated our cells. 

Silence was the rule of the dungeon. Whenever anyone cried 
out, the guards would proceed to his cell to administer a beating. 
We were fed three times a day, and were allowed to visit the 
lavatory, one by one, after each meal. There were no spoons, and 
we had to eat what little was shoved in to us with our hands. The 
lavatory consisted of a toilet and three water faucets over an 
inclined wooden trough, where wc had to wash ourselves and 
clean the mess kits in which we were served our food. A single 
clean towel was hung on the lavatory wall every other day. It 
was so dirty by the time I was taken to the lavatory that I never 
used it. Every morning, after the invariable black bread and 
ersatz “coffee,” each prisoner was given a bucket of cold water 
and a dirty rag with which to wash the floor of his cell. The rest 
of the time there was nothing to do but pace the floor or lie on 
our wooden bunks. Usually it was too cold to sleep, and so we 
paced, or rather shuffled (for most of us were men), in our lace- 
less shoes. The muffled sound of the male^huflfling, punctuated 
by the sound of the .clicking wooden heels of the two or three 
women prisoners, was indescribably sad. But it was less unpleas- 
ant then the regular clanging of the steel plates as the guard on 
observation duty went from cell to cell, peering in at their 
occupants. 

■pie woman in the cell next to mine was frequently taken up- 
stairs for questioning. So were most <*f the other prisoners, some 
of whom were so badly hurt that thgy had to be carried back to 
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their cells. Because of the difficulty they had in walking, I began 
to suspect that several of them had been bastinadoed, and in- 
deed it was not long before I learned that this Oriental torment 
was the AVH’s favourite method ofextracting confessions from 
certain types of jfrisoners. The ones who had been bastinadoed, 
of course, were unable to do any shuffling. They merely lay 
on their bunks and whimpered — until the guards came in and 
slugged them into silence. Then all that could \>e heard was the 
spasmodic sound of their breathing. 


I was confined in the dungeon without being questioned for 
a full ten days, which I counted by scratching marks with my 
finger nails on ihe mouldy ^>all of my cell. Then I was taken up- 
stairs and L>dv * into the rlain building to a large room full of 
prisoners, women as well as men, each seated with his hands 
on his knees in a plain chair facing the wall. I sat in the same 
position for several hours before I was taken out to meet my 
second inquisitor. 

No. 2, as I shall call him, was also a lieutenant colonel. Unlike 
No. 1, who always wore'eivihan cloth^, he often wore his uni- 
form. He was a short, darif man with a sagging left shoulder 
and a slightly twisted face. Although he was a sloppy dresser, and 
wpre no moustache, he so closely resembled “the general 5 ' a T hom 
I later identified as Gabor Peter that I suspect that, on certain 
occasions, he acted as Peter’s double. The only photograph I 
have seen that looks at all like Peter (and I have seen a number 
of fakes) looks more like the man I knew as No? 2. The photo- 
graph shows "him wearing a thin moustache — far thinner than 
Peter’s moustache — anjJ one that No. *2 could ha\te grown in a 
matter of days. Witijftut the moustache, I would swear that the 
man presented as P6ter is really No. 2. The photograph, more-' 
over, shows him wearing aa. ill-fitting suit of a sort that No. 2 
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occasionally wore but that Peter, I am sure, would never have 
worn, given his professional knowledge of men’s suitings. 

No. 2’s English consisted of exactly two phrases — “How are 
you ?” and “See you later!” — with which he never failed to receive 
and dismiss me in the course of more than a hundred interroga- 
tions. He was a chain smoker of cigarettes, which he inserted 
into quill-and-cardboard holders. He never used the same holder 
twice, and whereVer he went he carried two boxes \yith him, one 
containing cigarettes and. the other containing holders. 

Although his name was never mentioned in my presence. No. 2 
was a good deal more communicative than No. 1, who had failed, 
I gathered, to produce the necessary change in my personality. 
No. 2 was a veteran Communist who had himself spent seven 
years in prison, and he referred to everyone, except his victims, 
as “ Bajtars ” (“Comrade”). For all > know, he may have been 
J6zsef Balazs, a lieutenant colonel of the AVH who is believed 
to have been one of Cardinal Mindszenty’s inquisitors. Whoever 
he was, No. 2 often boasted of the part he had played in extract- 
ing the Cardinal’s confession, 9nd he assured me, at the very 
outset, that he expected to have no difficulty in extracting mine, 
even though it took him several weeks to do so. 

“Before I’ve finished,”, he said, “we il know everything there 
is to know about you.” 

I remarked that, if he wanted to know any more than he 
already knew, he would have to make it up, because I had 
told his predecessor everything there wqs to know, and then 
some. 

“You told him nothing but lies,” sayi No. 2. “What you’re 
going to tell me is the truth.” 

“I’ve already told the truth.” 

“Not the truth I want to hear. If Mindszenty told me what 
I wanted him to tell me, so will you. MakV«no mistake about it. 

"Even if Jesus Christ were sitting ip your chair, He’d tell me 
everything I wanted Him to.” 
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One of No. 2’s first acts was to take me to see the general — 
Gdbor Piter — again. I was shocked at the sigtjt of myself as we 
passed through the mirrored vestibule. I looked like a stumble- 
bum. My eyes were bleary, my hair v?as matted, and my face was 
covered with a three weeks’ growth of beard. I normally weighed 
170, but I doubt that I then weighed more than 120. My filthy 
clothing looked as if it had been made for a much larger man. 
Having been deprived of my shirt ^ind underwear, I had become 
accBStombd to wearing the collar of my. jacket turned up. I had 
also become accustomed to holding the collar closed with my left 
hand while I held up my sagging trousers with m$ right. 

“Have you been cold ?” asked Peter with mock solicitude, as I 
sat in the chair before his desk. 

“Yes.” 

“You seem *<Aave lSst soj^e weight. Don’t you like our food ?” 

I made no reply. 

“I want to help you,” he continued in the same mocking tone 
of voice. “Is there anything you’d like ?” 

I told him that I would like to take a bath, and to shave or be 
shaved, and that I would also like to be givoi back my shirt, 
socks, and underwear. (These requests, to my surprise, were sub- 
sequently granted, t 

“You didn’t heed my warning,” Peter said. “But you know now 
that we can make life very unpleasant for you, if we must. Now 
that you’ve had time to think things over, what is your decision ?” 

“I can’t confess to cymes I haven’t committed,” I said. 

Piter smiled. “We’ve now arrested eighty # people,” he contin- 
ued, “each of whom has, identified you as the leader of his spy 
ring. You havj no choice but to confess. We realize, of course, 
that if you do, and you return to the United States, you’ll prob- 
ably be soft to the electric chair.” 

He paused to gau@/the effect of his absurd remark. Although 
I made no comment, he was apparently satisfied that he had ' 
frightened me. 
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“We are prepared to help you,” he said, “if you help us. There 
are several possibilities. You can work as an engineer in> Hungary 
or, if you prefer, in Czechoslovakia, or even in the Soviet Union. 
There are all sorts of jobs 'that we can give you to* do. We can 
also arrange for you to be reunited with your wife and family. 
We’ll even exchange you for some Communist Vogeler, if you 
like, and send you to any neutral country you select.” 

I wondered what Piter mejant. Could it be that I was being 
held as a hostage for Valentin Gubitchev, the Russiaif sp) who 
had been arrested with Judith Coplon in New York ? If so, per- 
haps my plight Was not as hopeless as I thought. Perhaps nego- 
tiations were even now in progress to exchange me for Gubitchev. 
I was disillusioned, however, by Peter’s subsequent remarks. 

“In any event,” he said, “you’ll have to go on trial in Hungary. 
We have enough witnesses against yt-u to fcondethn you to death. 
But you may have to be sent to Czechoslovakia for a second trial. 
I’ve just been informed that Alfred Plocek and several others of 
your agents have been arrested in Prague.” 

Plocek and his associates had been planning to escape to the 
American zone of Austria. But they had waited too long, appar- 
ently, and were now to be punished for the crime of attempting 
to maintain normal commercial relations with the United States. 
Vladimir Bruza was the only one of my Czechoslovakian ac- 
quaintances who managed to avoid arrest. He fled to Austria in 
the fall of 1948 and eventually made his way to Holland, where 
he is now publishing a highly informative weekly newsletter de- 
voted to events in .Czechoslovakia. The State Department has 
yet to be convinced, however, that he deserves to be granted an 
American visa. 


Instead of being taken back to the dudgeon after Piter had 
dismissed me, I was placed in a wiqdowless cell in the Orpheum. 
This time I was to have a cellmatp. He was a dark, heavy man. 
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dressed in filthy grey flannels, a ragged sweater, and a British 
sports jacket that was out at the elbows. His lacelcss shoes were 
badly worntaround the outer edges and he walked with a painful 
limp. 

“Cseresnyes Sandor,” he said, holding out his hand. He gave 
me his last name first, in the Hungarian manner, and pronounced 
it as if it were spelled “Chereshnycsh.” 

!^£°8^ er Robert,” I said, shaking his ljand. 

The cell was a large one, measuring twenty by fifteen feet, 
and, as Cseresnyes told me later, the Gestapo h<fd once confined 
as many as eighteen prisoners in it at a time. There were marks 
in the longer walls where rows of triple-deck bunks hid once 
been affixed. The AVH had removed the extra tiers as a precau- 
tionary measure! Too anany «f its prisoners, Cseresnyes explained, 
had thrown Licmselves hcafi first off the upper tiers before they 
had completed their “confessions.” He proved his point by indi- 
cating a number of blood srains on the concrete floor. 

A few days later, for reasons best known to our jailers, we were 
transferred to a smaller cell, measuring ten by eight feet, which 
we were to share until the day I was sentenced to fifteen years in 
prison. The new cell, tk% fifth of nine # in our particular block, 
contained two bunks with a£ unpainted wooden table between 
them and two unpainted wooden chairs facing the table. As in 
the dungeon, the furniture had been cemented into the floor. 
The cell door, which was made of steel bars, was covered from 
the outside with a wmte sheet hung like a shower curtain on 
sliding steel rings. In the absence of a window, the door was our 
only source of ventilation. A guard slid back the sheet to observe 
us once everf fifteen minutes. The sheet made an unpleasant 
metallic sejund, but it was not as unplcJSant as the Sound of the 
steel plates being swujrg back from the peepholes every six min- 
utes in the dungeon.' Neither was it as unpleasant as the sound 
made by the warrant officer ^ho roused me several times each 
night by running his key back and forth across the bars. 
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“Aufstehen !” he would shout. “ Mach schnell /” (“Get. up! 
Make it snappy!”) r 

Every time he thus awakened me, to take me out, for further 
questioning, I was horrified to discover where t T was. It was like 
a serial nightmare in reverse. Sleep was my only release, and it 
was severely rationed. Until I agreed to sign a “full confession,” 
I was never oncd allowed to sleep a whole night through. The 
result was a sort of schizophrerfia. At times, I could dctuaPy “see” 
myself struggling to get out of my bunk before the warrant officer 
came in and began to shake me. It was as if my mind were 
separate from my body. The fact that the electric light was never 
turned off contributed to the illusion. 

It was so cold in the cell that I seldom removed my clothes. 
I wore my gaberdine topcoat during waking h,'urs and, while 
sleeping, used it as an extra blankA. Cscresnyes, who had no 
topcoat, slept in his sweater, and used his jacket as an extra 
blanket. 

My shirt, socks, and underwear, as Peter had promised, were 
eventually returned, but until I completed my “confession” they 
were never changed. I washed them as best I could while taking 
my weekly shower. My shirt and underwear lasted for several 
months, but my socks wore out inh. matter of weeks. The heels 
and the toes were the first to go, but I prolonged their life by 
wearing the legs as feet and wrapping the ribbing over my toes. 
The socks were good ones, of British lisle, which my father Had 
sent me for my thirty-eighth birthday in September, 1949. 

Next to a certain &uard, who delighted in stepping on my heels 
as he led me to the toilet, the warrant 'officer was the most un- 
pleasant of my jailers. Cseresnyes and I were each given five ciga- 
rettes a day, but to hgb* them we had to call the gjuard, who 
held his match so far away that we had t& nick our chins through 
the bars of the door. The same guard sometimes kept me waiting 
thirty or forty minutes before he odened the door to take me out 
to the toilet. He apparently hoped'thereby to make me dirty my 
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troiSsprs, but, if that was his purpose, I managed to defeat it by 
anticipating my needs to such an extent that I always reached 
the toilet ip time. The guard suffered from chronic catarrh, and 
used to blow hi^ nose with his thumb and forefinger and wipe 
it with his sleeve. Another man whom I particularly disliked was 
an agent who often led me up to No. 2’s office. He took great 
pleasure in twisting my arm, as if to prevent *ne from trying to 
escape,, and he was always bump*ng my leg in an effort to make 
me* trip. 

Cscresnycs was surprised to learn that I was^an American. “I 
didn’t know we’d begun to arrest Americans,” he said, switching 
from German to English, which he spoke with a Cockney accent. 
“How long have you been in our little sanatorium?” 

“Twenty-twp days,” 

“Oh, thsi i «’*• long. I’vc^ecn here 199 days. Tomorrow will be 
my 200th anniversary.” 

I asked him his name again. 

“Sandor Cscrcsnyes,” he said. “But you can call me Alex. My 
real name’s Alexandej Kirschner. I changed it into Hungarian 
back in the thirties, when everybody was supposed to be a super- 
patriotic Magyar.” 

Kirschner, in German, irpans “Chefry Grower.” Cscresnycs, 
he said, was as dose a 4 s he had been able to come to Kirschner in 
Hungarian. 

*“But I suppose you’ve heard of me. Mv name was in all the 
papers.” 

When I confessed that I was unaware «of his identify, Alex 
insisted on telling me the story of his life. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


My Cellmate, Alex 


Alex had been bom in a village in Transylvania, a younger son 
of poor German peasants. His family had been so poor, he said, 
that he had never slept in a bed until hc 4 came n to Budapest at 
the age of sixteen. In Budapest he ha^ worked nights and studied 
by day at the university, where he soon transferred his spiritual 
allegiance from the Catholic Church to the Communist Inter- 
national. He later worked as a copy editor on various Hungarian 
newspapers. 

In 1937, at the age of twenty-two, he was secretly recruited to 
fight in Spain as a member of the Rakqjji Battalion of the Inter- 
national Brigades. The Comintern’^ recruiting office, which was 
then located in Vienna, was headed by a man named Josef 
Babitch, alias Josip Broz, who would later emerge as Marshal 
Tito, the dictator of Yugoslavia. The political commissar of the 
Rakosi Battalion w T as another Hungarian of^German origin named 
Laszlo Rajk, whose protege Alex soon became. His admiration 
of Rajk approached hero worship after* the latter was severely 
tvounded in combat. 

In 1938, following the withdrawal from Spain of the Inter- 
national Brigades, Alex, along w'ith Rajk and other suivivors of 
the Rikosi Battalion, was confined in various internment camps 
in southern France. After the French surrender, the inmates of 
the camps were given their choivte between working for the 
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Geiroans or working for the French. Rajk chose to work for the 
Germans in the hope, which he eventually realized, of returning 
to Hungary to reorganize the local Communist Party. Alex, how- 
ever, chose to work for the French, *and was accordingly shipped 
to North Africa, along with thousands of Spaniards, to build the 
Trans-Sahara Railroad. 

Following the Anglo-American invasion, iij the fall of 1942, 
he was liberated and recruited jpto the British Army. He had 
gibwn up speaking Hungarian, Rumanian, and German, and had 
since learned Spanish and French. He now learned En gli sh , and 
before long he was sent to Bari, in Italy, wliere he became a 
radio monitor for the Psychological Warfare Branch of the Brit- 
ish Eighth Army. He received a commendation, he told me, for 
being the first jnonitor to report the capitulation of Bucharest. He 
had meanwhile married a Jugoslav girl, a partizanka attached to 
Tito’s military mission in Bari. 

At the close of the war his wife was sent back to Yugoslavia 
and Alex, who was now a sergeant, was sent to Klagenfurt, in 
Austria. Eventually he learned that his wife had fallen in love 
with a Yugoslav officer. He requested and was granted leave, he 
said, to visit his wife ijj Yugoslavia, but he failed to recapture 
her affection. They were divorced befoxi Alex returned to Austria 
four months later. 

What else he did tn the course of his visit to Yugoslavia he 
never told me. As a Communist in the British Army, however, he 
had performed a nuipber of valuable services for Tito, in return 
for which he had received two Yugoslav decorations. 

Rajk, in the meantime, had returned to Hungary to become, 
in due courge, its Minister of Internal Affairs. As such he was 
responsible for all police operations and particularly those calcu- 
lated to* terrorize everyone w'ho opposed the sSvietization of 
Hungary. Alex sent him his congratulations, and Rajk, in reply, 
promised him a responsiblg job with his ministry as soon as he 
returned. But Alex was insno hurry, first because he had ac- 
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quired an Austrian mistress of whom he was very fond and, 
second, because he /still had a year to serve in the British Arihy. 

In 1947, after completing his first four years of service, he was 
given his choice of being demobilized or enlisting for another 
four years, at the end of which time he would be entitled to 
British citizenship. Alex was tempted to re-erilist and become a 
Briton, but he finally decided to return to Hungary and join the 
government. Rajk rewarded l}is old comrade from Spain by 
making him his information officer. He also obtained two Hun- 
garian decorations for Alex to go with the two decorations that 
he had received from Tito. 

For two years Alex thrived as a junior Communist bureaucrat. 
He married a Hungarian girl, who bore him a baby daughter, 
and moved into a requisitioned apartment on Kjs J6zsef Street 
in Pest. In his spare time he wrote t^o books, one about his ex- 
periences in Spain, the other about his experiences in Italy. His 
salary at the Ministry of Internal Affairs was 2,200 florins a 
month, whose purchasing power was enhanced by his privilege, 
as a government official, of buying food and clothing at greatly 
reduced prices. He earned enough money from his books to buy 
new furniture for his requisitioned apartment, in which he lived 
rent free, and had enough left ov<^ to buy a handsome baby 
carriage for his daughter. In short, he lived much as any young 
paterfamilias might have lived before the Communists seized 
power. 


Following Tito’s excommunication from the Cominform, Rajk 
was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs and replaced as Min- 
ister of Internal Affairs by J&nos Kadar, a Stalinist who had lived 
in Russia during the war!' Alex, howevec, remained at .his post. 
It never occurred to him, in, spite of Moscow’s hysterical de- 
hunciations of Titoism and all its wo^ks, that Rajk and his friends 
— and particularly those who had served with him in Spain — 
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would be made to serve as the Kremlin’s principal Hungarian 
scapegoats. 

And then, at eleven o’clock, on the night of May 25, 1949, came 
the dreaded knock on his door. He %nd his wife were reading in 
bed, Alex said, when the knocking began. His wife followed him 
to the door and hid behind him as he admitted two agents of the 
AVH, who entered the living room with drawn pistols. 

“Where’s your gun ?” said oneyif the agents, frisking Alex but 
hesitating to frisk his wife, since both of them were in their 
night clothes. 

“In the dresser in the bedroom,” Alex said. 

The agents motioned him to lead the way. As soon as they had 
pocketed Alex’s pistol, they ordered him to dress. His wile began 
to cry, but the^agents told her not to worry, that he was merely 
wanted for nuestiomng. Jlcx had often wondered what the 
AVH’s victims thought about as they were being arrested. Now 
he knew. He thought of his wife, but he thought of his little 
daughter most of all, and wondered what would become of 
her if he failed to reappear. His last memory of the outside 
world, which he often mentioned to me, was of his daughter 
waving to him from her crib as he was led out of the bedroom 
and the apartment thatVe ^ad his wife had shared so cosily at 
the expense of other victims of the AVH. 

At 60 Stalin Avenue he was told that he had been arrested on 
charges of treason, and his inquisitor warned him that, if he 
wanted to save his life, he would have to tell him everything he 
knew of Rajk’s “plot’^ to overthrow Rakosi # and make himself the 
head of a “Titoist” government in Hungary. 

Alex’s experiences during the next three weefc were not very 
different from mine — several days of sleepless interrogation, fol- 
lowed by a partial confession, then a*respite in a* room next to 
a torture chamber and, finally, confinement in the dungeon. His 
cell was No. 27. It was “one of the bad cells,” Alex said, becausS 
it was flooded with water after every rain. 
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On his release from the dungeon, instead of being sent to die 
Orpheum, he was, immediately subjected to torture. Whenever 
he failed to give the answers that were expected of him, a canvas 
bag was tied over his head. l The bag was lined with'cheesecloth 
pockets containing freshly grated horseradish, horseradish fumes 
(butyl sulfocyanide) produce an effect similar to one of the tear 
gases, brombenzylcyanide. They tickle so much they make you 
laugh ; then you begin to cry ; finally you choke and lose conscious- 
ness altogether. 

I had first heard of the horseradish treatment from my Austrian 
chauffeur, Rudolf Honig, who said that the Gestapo had used it 
in Czechoslovakia. Baron Emmanuel von Stillfried, the former 
chief of the Austrian gendarmerie, confirmed Honig’s story. Still- 
fried told me that the horseradish treatment haji been used on 
him when he was a prisoner at Dat^au. Instead of tying a bag 
over his head, however, his German inquisitors had merely 
stuffed bits of horseradish up his nose. 

Once, Alex said, he was forced to watch the torture of his as- 
sistant. The man was tied naked to four hooks in the floor. A 
plumber’s friend was then applied to his' genitals. He was rup- 
tured before he agreed to make what 4 the AVH called a “full 
confession.” 

Whereas Rajk himself was forced to confess that, in addition 1 
to being a Trotskyist, he had also been a Spanish, French, Ger- 
man, Yugoslav, British, and American spy, Alex was merely 
forced to confess that he had been a British spy — the liaison man, 
in fact, between the British intelligence corps and Rajk’s “clique” 
of “spies and traitors” Li Hungary. He resisted as long as he 
could, but therf, one night, he was forced to lie on his stomach 
on the floor of his inquisitor’s office. Two agents sat on him to 
prevent him from moving while a third beat his feet a&td ankles 
with a rubber truncheon until he chewed the rug and vomited 
from the pain. The treatment was repeatedly nightly for a week, 
whereupon he broke down completely and agreed to tell the lies 
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that were necessary to convict Rajk and his codefendants of 
treasoA, subversion, and espionage. 

Alex took off his shoes and socks and pulled up his trousers. 
Six months after ^the act, his feet ahd ankles were still covered 
with the ugly haemorrhagic patches left by the rubber truncheon 
with which he had been bastinadoed. 

“My peasant origin was against me,” he saiij. “I didn’t come 
from a cultured family.” 


It was some time before I understood what he meant. But grad- 
ually, in answer to my questions, he managed to explain the 
difference in the treatment accorded “cultured” and “uncultured” 
prisoners. The k |Russian police had learned from experience that 
most “uncu^ired” prison^ were of little value to the prosecu- 
tion in court. They forgot their lines, for one thing, and they 
were so obviously incapable of having committed the crimes 
to which they confessed that they often excited the sympathy 
of the audience. Moreover, from the Communist point of view, 
it was propagandistically undesirable to convict workers and 
peasants of being “energies” of a “people’s” state. It was better 
to use them merely as witnesses against “cultured” prisoners 
whose imaginary crimes could be blamed, in Marxist fashion, 
on their economic and social background. 

•Since few “uncultured” prisoners were ever called upon to 
recite their confessions in public, their physical appearance was 
unimportant. They could therefore be tortured with impunity. 
If they were crippled .or killed in the process, it made little 
difference, syice no one would ever be the wiser. * 

“Cultured” prisoners, however, and particularly those who 
were scl€cted to be thi principal defendants, had\o be handled 
with care. It was risky to torture t them physically. \oo many of 
them died without confessing, and those who survived too ofteh 
showed the scars of the treatment they had received. Physical 
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torture was usually eschewed, therefore, in favour of psychological 
torture. It was a slower process, but its effects were likel^r to be 
more satisfactory. Almost all “cultured” prisoners would confess 
in the end if they were properly conditioned. ^Threatening their 
loved ones, Alex said, was the most effective means of extracting 
their confessions. The important thing was to excite their imag- 
ination and thus, drive them to distraction. If hostages were un- 
available, the same results c#uld be achieved mere slowly by 
subjecting them to prolonged lack of sleep, malnutrition, exces- 
sive stimulation, and solitary confinement. 

“Uncultured’ 5, people, on the other hand, were much less sus- 
ceptible to suggestion. Their imagination was often so unde- 
veloped that the}' could resist psychological torture indefinitely. 
The prescribed treatment in Hungary, therefore was the basti- 
nado. It was as painful a torment aVhas ever been devised, yet 
one that seldom causes death or permanent disability. If the 
bastinado failed to produce the desired results, the “water cure” 
was then applied. The water cure, as Alex explained it, was a 
cold-water enema prolonged to the point of death. It ruptured 
the intestines as effectively as Mussolini’s castor oil. 

Alex told me that he knew of only 90c cultured person who 
had ever been subjectcfi to physical torture by the AVH. He 
was Prince. Pal Es/tcrhazy, one of Cardinal Mindszcnty’s code- 
fendants, who had been tied naked to a hook in the ceiling and 
beaten with rubber truncheons in the Cardinal’s presence. The 
purpose of the torture, in Eszterhazy’s cqse, was tA undermine 
the Cardinal’s will to .resist. 

Confrontations, Alex jfdded, often se-ved the same purpose. 
Even though your confronter had not been physically tortured, 
his broken spirit, combined with his emaciation, served to con- 
vince you thlt it was hopeless to prolong your own Assistance. 
Tipiing, of course, was important. You were usually not con- 
fronted until your inquisitor felt thjt you were on the verge of 
surrender. 
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As soon as Alex had been broken with the bastinado, he was 
used in cbnfronting Rajk, who grovelled before his inquisitor like 
a beaten dqg. “I don’t believe he even knew who I was,” said 
Alex sadly. “He w$s beyond all humaR feeling.” 

It was difficult fqr me to share Alex’s sympathy for Liszld Rajk. 
Kidir’s predecessor as the Minister of Internal Affairs had been 
responsible for treating thousands of innocenj victims exactly 
as he himselPwas treated by his fetmer subordinates. He was the 
victim of a terror that he himself had introduced. Although his 
trial was a hoax, and his judges as guilty as he was, he was 
guilty, nevertheless, of greater crimes than those of which he 
was convicted. 

“Was L6szl6 executed ?” Alex asked. 

“According tto youij government,” I said, “he was hanged on 
Octpber 15 ” 

Alex began to cry. Then, as he often did in moments of great 
despondency, he knelt before a cross that he had scratched in 
the wall and prayed in Latin to the Viigin Mary. In the same 
wall, not far from Alexis cross, some earlier prisoner had scratched 
the following inscription: “My darling. I love you. I shall die 

BUT I AM INNOCENT.” 

Once I asked Alex how !je had bee/! able to square his Ca- 
tholicism with the persecution of Cardinal Mindszenty. 

“I was a Communist then,” he said. “I had ceased to be a 
Catholic. It wasn’t until after I was tortured that I began to 
believe in Gbd again.. 

He was silent for a moment, and then he c flid, “But anyhow, the 
Cardinal was persecuted for his politics*, not for his religion.” 

“I don’t s«c that it makes any difference.” 

“No, I suppose you’re right. I was as guilty as any of the 
others.’* 

He asked me if the Vatican had retaliated in any way. I jold 
him that the Pope had excmnmunicated every Catholic involves 
in the Cardinal’s persecution. 
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“Were any names mentioned ?” 

“Not that I remember. It seemed to be a blanket excbmmuni- 
cation.” 

Alex was shocked to realize that he himself Ijad probably been 
excommunicated. 

“How could I have been so stupid as to return to Hungary?” 
he said. “I was qnce an honest Communist. Now I’m less than 
nothing. I’ve been deprived of everything— my family, my liberty, 
even my religion— for serving a cause that I now know was 
false.” 

$ 

I asked him, as politely as I could, why it had taken him so 
long to come to that conclusion. 

“You people on the outside,” he said, “will never understand. 
It’s a question of belief. As a Communist,, I was* ready to accept 
any injustice so long as it furthered the cause— a cause that I 
thought would eventually justify its own injustices by putting 
an end to injustice altogether. At the time I didn’t realize that 
one injustice leads to another.” 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN* 


How They Broke Me Down 


I spent sixty-nine days in the same cell with ’Alex Kirschner, 
alias Sdndor Cseresnyds, and I got to know him rather well. In 
return for testifying against his friend and protector Laszlo Rajk, 
he told me, he |ioped to get off with seven years in a concentra- 
tion camp. I have no *doubi| though he always denied it, that he 
had*been promised another year or two off in return for assisting 
in the extraction of my confession. 

“You’d better confess,” he said. “If I were you. I’d tell rh^m 
anything thev want to hear. Nobody will blame you. The whole 
world knows by now Aow the Communists obtain their confes- 
sions.” 

“But I haven’t got anythin^to confess V 

“Say you bribed some government official. Name somebody 
you don’t like. Say yob gave him $5,000. That ought to help.” 

•“But I didn’t bribe anybody.” 

“What if you didn’t ? They want you to say you did.” 

“But I can’t denounce innocent people.” 

“Hah!” said Alex. “That’s a good one. ‘I can’t denounce inno- 
cent people.’ Don’t you realize they’re all denolincing you? It 
doesn’t make any difference. Everybody’s expected to denounce 
everybody else.” 

I began to ‘understand. For days No. 2 had been frying to get 
me to name the members of my non-existent “spy ring.” If Alex 
was trying to help him, I ha% better set him straight. 
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“I’m not going to name any names,” I said. 

“All right, don’t,^ame names. But give them some derails that 
they can develop.” 

“What do you mean by thsu ?” 

“Tell them about the sabotage in your factory/’ 

"But there wasn’t any sabotage — at least not on the company’s 
part.” 

“What if there wasn’t ? All the AVH wants is a plausible case. 
Don’t you understand ? .You’ve got to be guilty of something. 
You can’t be tried unless you’re guilty. And unless you’re tried, 
you can’t be released.” 

And so it went. Alex and No. 2 worked on me by turns, in their 
different ways, but I was still determined to resist. 


On the night of December 15, after an hour’s grilling. No. 2 
said that he was going to invite a friend of mine to join us. My 
“friend” turned out to be Zoltan Rad6, the former head of the 
Light Electrical Directorate of the Ministry of Heavy Industry. 
Rad6 shuffled into the office, clicked his heels, bowed like a 
mechanical doll in the direction of No. 2. turned, clicked his heels 
again, and bowed in mjs direction. v Then he straightened up and 
stood at attention, swaying slightly as he fixed his gaze on the 
ceiling. His cheecks were hollow, his bearded face was filthy, and 
there were dark circles under his eyes. 

“Is this the leader of your spy ring ?” said No. 2 , nodding in 
my direction. 

Rad6 said that I was. He then begatj a rehearsed' speech. I 
knew it was rehearsed because every now and then he would 
hesitate as he groped for the ensuing line. The essence of his 
testimony was that I had £/aid him to give, me information regard- 
ing Hungary’s trade agreements with foreign countries. He said 
that I had told him that ISEC had no intention of signing an 
agreement with the government. T?ie negotiations, from begin- 
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ning to end, had merely been an excuse for espionage. When he 
had fiftished, No. 2 showed him a sheaf of papers and said, “Is 
this your confession ?” 

“Yes.” 

No. 2 nodded, and Rad6 was led out of the office. 

“You see ?” said No. 2. “Rado has confessed that you were the 
leader of his spy ring. And he is only one of eighty people who 
have signed the same confession* Is there any reason why you 
sSould persist in your absurd denials of*guilt ?” 

No. 2 smiled as his poker-faced interpreter repeated his ques- 
tion, and he roared with laughter as the interpreter repeated 
my reply: 

“I am innocent.” 

“Bring in thl next pne” said No. 2. Presently Odon Gergely 
washed into t v> '* office. Gergely, it will be recalled, had been a 
member of the government’s negotiating committee. He was a 
slippery character whom I had always disliked, and my dislike 
for him was in no way diminished by what he now had to say. 
As Rado had done, he clicked his heels and bowed mechanically 
to both of us in turn, he then raced through his testimony as if 
he could hardly wait to get if off his chest. He said that he had 
resigned from Standard Budapest and become the head of Elec- 
troimpex in order to be in a better position to provide me with 
information concerning the export-import situation, the nature 
of*the electrical equipment involved, and the prices paid and 
received. He* also saic^that I had paid him, as a member of the 
negotiating committee, to obtain an agreement that would be 
favourable to ISEC. 

When Gergely had been taken away, No. 2 smiled and said, 
“You see ? It’s now two against one.” 

“Theiriies pancel out.*’ 

“How so ?” 

“Rad6 said that I didn’t want an agreement. Gergely said that 
I’d paid him to get a better agreement.” 
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No. 2, for once, seemed rather disconcerted. But he quickly 
recovered his composure. 

“The explanation,” he said, “is really very simple. You were 
playing a double game. You were using Gcr^ely to cover your 
relations with Rad6.” 

It was by means of such logic that No. 2 gradually convinced 
me of the futility of attempting to defend myself by pointing 
out the discrepancies in the ffiked confessions of the others. 


The next night I was confronted by a man whom I failed to 
recognize until he was well into his speech. On the last Saturday 
in October, a few days before his escape, Geiger had come to 
see me at the Astoria. It was such pleasant afl emoon that, in- 
stead of talking to him in my room, I suggested that we go for a 
ride in my car. Feri drove us across the river into Buda and up 
the hill known as Taborhegy, or Encampment Mountain, where 
he circled through the residential area and then started back to- 
ward Pest. I suggested that we stop somewhere for a glass of 
wine, and Geiger, who was badly in need of a drink, said that 
he knew of a pleasant little tavern near The bottom of the hill. 

The only other gueSts were seized at the end of a glassed-in 
terrace. We took a table at the opposite end, nearest the bar, 
so as not to be overheard. Geiger, who was more than usually 
pessimistic, wanted me to appeal to New York once again to 
transfer him to some other country — any .country, he said, where 
he and his wife and daughter could live without being hounded 
by the police. , 

It was an odd little tavern, full of stuffed bird? and squirrels 
and other small game, and the wine, as I recall, was not too bad. 
It resemb]?tl a light Moselle. The proprietor, who h*l lived for 
years in the United States, interrupted our conversation every 
few minutes to tell me how sorry hf was that he had ever returned 
to Hungary. He had once been a Waiter, or so he said, in Book- 
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binder’s Restaurant in Philadelphia. By the time the war was 
over, he- and his wife had saved enough money to return and 
buy a tavern with which to support their declining years. But 
it had all been a ^reat mistake. Hungary was no longer the pleas- 
ant country it used to be, the Russians were running everything, 
and he would sooner or later be expropriated if, indeed, he 
wasn’t arrested by the police. I made no conupcnt for fear that 
he might be an agent provocateur . 

4,1 This was the man who was now testifying against me. A few 
weeks earlier, when he had talked to me in his tavern, he had 
been a plump little man in his early fifties. Now he looked at 
least seventy years old. He had lost so much weight that his 
dirty jacket fell away from his shoulders in deep folds. 

Yes, he said^staring at th^e floor and speaking in German, he 
had # known n* well. I had often visited his tavern to confer with 
my various’ agents. He himself was an agent of the FBI. Just 
before leaving Philadelphia to return to Budapest, he said, the 
Geheim Polizei — and that was the very phrase he used — the 
Geheim Polizei ’, the secret police, had approached him and 
arranged for him to convert his tavern, when he bought it, into 
a Spiononenlokal—2i rendezvous for spies. 

Was it Feri , I wondered *who had feported our visit to the 
tavern ? 

Three more prisoners confronted me the following night — Mrs. 
ZAdor, Laszlo Kozma, and Ge/a Sandor. Kozma testified that I 
had paid him to provide me with drawings of the equipment that 
Standard Budapest had been manufacturing for the government. 
S 4 ndor, an accountant, testified that I liad paid him to buy ma- 
terials for wjjich Standard had no need. Mrs. ZacJor testified that 
I had paid her to keep track of “union” activities and, also, that I 
had instwctcjJ her to destroy my files. 

Their charges were absurd. I knew what the factory was manu- 
facturing and therefore had no need to “buy” our own drawings 
from Kozma, who was one 01 our engineers. Sandor had nothing 
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whatever to do with the purchasing department. And Mrs. Zddor 
was the last persan I would have asked to tell me about the 
activities of the government’s so-called “union,” which was not a 
union at all but merely the labour section of the AVfc. I had de- 
destroyed my own papers, and I had kept track of the AVH’s 
labour activities by other means, as I had every right to do. The 
factory, after all, (belonged to I.T.&T. 

I was then interrogated bf two Russian inquisitors who at- 
tempted, without succets, to force me to admit that I had te- 
ported regularly on Russian troop movements in Eastern Europe. 
A Czechoslovakian inquisitor attempted, also without success, to 
force me to admit that my “real” purpose in visiting his country 
had been to obtain secret information regarding uranium pro- 
duction. 

On December 20 I was informed that Israel Jacobson, of the 
American Joint Distribution Committee, a Jewish relief organiza- 
tion, had also been arrested on charges of espionage. No. 2 showed 
me a document purporting to be Jacobson’s “confession,” in 
which he admitted having been a member of my “spy ring.” 
Jacobson also stated that I had paid him several thousand dollars 
in return for smuggling certain persoija out ol Hungary. I had 
never even met the mart', though h«t had once been pointed out to 
me, and I denied that I had ever had any dealings with him. 

When No. 2 asked me to describe him, I said that Jacobson 
was a “grey-haired man, partly bald, with a light complexion.” 
Actually, as I recalled, he was a dark young man with curly brown 
hair. No. 2 then shojved me an album of photographs, asking me 
to identify the persons they depicted. Jacobson’s photograph was 
among them, but I quickly passed it over, point) ng to several 
photographs of persons I had never seen and admitting falsely 
that I might Yiave known'them. Long afterward I learned that the 
Hungarians released Jacobsop ten days after his arrest without 
‘preferring any charges. 

While I was parrying No. 2’s questions about Jacobson and the 
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activities of the JDC, he suddenly asked me to tell him what I 
knew about Noel Field and the Unitarian Service Committee. All 
I knew, I said, was that Field and his family had disappeared in 
Czechoslovakia. Af for the Unitarian Service Committee, I had no 
reason to believe that it was anything but a relief organization. 

“What about the Baptists ?” said No. 2. “They also have a spy 
ring in Hungary.” 

“Everybody seems to be a spy, - * I said, “as far as you’re con- 
cerned.” 

“You ought to know,” said No. 2, without losing his temper. 
“You’re one of the key men.” 


Christmas waft celebrated rd 60 Stalin Avenue by giving us less 
food than mur* Our normal midday meal consisted of potatoes 
or turnips, with paprika sauce, and watery ersau “coffee.” On 
Christmas, as a reminder that Christ had been displaced in Hun- 
gary by the Antichrist of Moscow, our lunch consisted of black 
bread and water. 

On New Year’s Eve, which was celebrated normally, the prison 
guards made so much noise that it was difficult for us to sleep. At 
midnight, as the bells of a nea'tiy church tfegan to toll, I lay in my 
bunk and thought of mv wife and children and the way I had cele- 
brated the end of the preceding year. My mother, who had been 
visiting us in Vienna, was about to return to New York, and 
Lucile and 1* had decked to combine our New Year celebration 
with a farewell party in her honour. (I was»doubly glad that we 
had, for my mother died»soon afterwards ) Our guests at the party 
included Captain and Mrs. Robert Ruske, the Nissls, and a num- 
ber of other friends. Bob Ruske was a member of our military 
forces inaAusjria with.wbom I had often played gofr. # 

I told Alex about the phony golf tournament that Ruske and I 
had won in Klagenfurt. We had been selected to represent the 
Americans in Austria against uie British, the French, and the Aus- 
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trians themselves. The Russians, however, chose to turn us back 
at Semmering Pass* and so we had to drive to Klagenfurt by way 
of Linz and Salzburg — a devious route that was at Jcast three 
times as long. I was driving file Ford, which bryke down at Linz, 
and I had to telephone to have the Steyr sent up from Vienna. On 
arriving in Klagenfurt, many hours late, we discovered that the 
tournament had been held the week before and had been won, as 
expected, by the British. USFA had mistaken the d£te. As a joke, 
therefore, and not thinking of the consequences, we sent a tele- 
gram saying that we had won the tournament. It was too late 
when we returned to Vienna to cancel the banquet that was held 
in our honour. All we could do was to give a later party of our own 
at which we confessed the hoax and awarded each other appropri- 
ate prizes — a dead golf ball and a tia^cup. , 

Alex reciprocated by telling me in great detail about the various 
women he had known, including his Austrian mistress' in Klagcn- 
furt. Once, he said, they had risen at dawn to go swimming naked 
in the Wortersee, after which experience his mistress cooked him 
an omelet containing no fewer than a dozen eggs. 

I was never certain which of the two bodily pleasures Alex 
missed the more. He missed them both far more than I was to 
miss them, and he was finable to aVoid discussing cither for very 
long. Sometimes, as when he told me of all the evaporated milk 
he had drunk as a soldier in the British Army, I had to beg him to 
keep quiet. It nauseated me even to think of evaporated milk. 
And though I was as curious as he was abput the identity of the 
one female prisoner in the Orphcum, I was often annoyed by 
Alex’s efforts to reconstruct her in his imagination. Every day or 
two, when he had tired of telling me about the women of his 
memory, he would resume his work on our sister prisoner, taking 
her apart aqcPputting her^ack together again, piece by piece. De- 
pending on his whim, she wa c cither short or tall, fat or slender, 
blonde or brunette, but she was invariably both beautiful and 
brazen. Once, when I suggested that sex and food were not the 
only pleasures in life, Alex accused me of being a hypocrite. 
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“Look who’s talking,” he said. “Maybe you’re afraid our 
friend’!} Edina DSry.” 

“And what if she is ?” 

“Wasn’t she your mistress ?” 

I seldom lost my temper with Alex, but this time I did. No. 2 
had been trying very hard to trick me into admitting the same 
thing, apparently in the hope of adding spice to,my confession. 


Christmas and the New Year came and went; Jacobson was re- 
leased; Standard Budapest and all other foreign companies were 
confiscated by decree; and on January 3, after prohibiting private 
travel to Hungary, the Stay Department instructed Nathaniel 
Davis to deliver the fcJllowii-g note to Gyula Kallai: 


The Government of Hungary has clearly failed ... to live up to its 
obligations under the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Consular 
Rights between the United States and Hungary and to the accepted 
standards of intcrnatioijal practice in regard to the right of consular 
officers to extend protection to nationals of their country. This right 
is in no way limited by ifce fact that a United States national may be 
accused of violating Hungary# law or detained on such charges or 
by the nature of the accusations leveled against him. Indeed it is pre- 
cisely in the case of rtiose nationals who are accused of crime . . . 
tjjiat the exercise of the consular right is most urgently requirrd Yet 
the Hungarian Government has for more than forty days deme I all 
access to MS*. Vogeler # Another American citizen, Mr. Israel Jacobson, 
was, moreover, held incommunicado for nearly two weeks by the 
Hungarian police and hgs now been expelled from Hungary without 
the charges against him having been officially made k*own to me. . . . 

The Hungarian Government, in its note of December 24, accuses 
Mr. Vjpelcr of “cspioqpge and sabotage” and arbitrarily states that 
Mr. Vogelci*is guilty of these charges even before he is afforded any 
sort of public hearing or judicial «examination. The question prises 
whether it is now accepted Judicial procedure in Hungary that the 
police shall draw up the charges, produce a “confession*' and hand 
down the verdict, before a case is even brought before a court of law. 
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The United States Government states categorically that it cannot 
recognize as just or in any way conclusive . . . such arbitrary judg- 
ment by the police tr any subsequent action which . . . merely en- 
dorses a vendct of guilty announced a priori by the police authori- 
ties. . . . 

Apparently it has become increasingly inconvement to the Gov- 
ernment of Hungary that the Hungarian people should have contact 
with representatives of the free world It suits its purpose, moreover, 
that these contacts r should be severed in a manner which represents 
quite normal and necessary business practices as “espionage and 
sabotage ” Under these ciftumstances, in w hich any United States 
businessman or relief administrator in Hungary may be subject to 
arbitrary arrest anJi imprisonment, the United States Government has 
found it necessary to refuse to permit pnvate American citizens hence- 
forth to travel m Hungary. 

In view, moreover, of the serious restrictions placed by the Hun- 
garian Government on the exercise of\insulal rights ... the Gov- 
ernment of the United States finds it inappropriate to continue to per- 
mit the maintenance of separate consular establishments m Cleveland, 
Ohio, and New York City. 

I am accordingly instructed by my government to inform you that 
recognition ... is withdrawn and that the consular establishments 
in New York and Cleveland are required to close on or before 12 o’clock 
midnight, January 15, 1950. . 


Weak as irwas, the note would have strengthened my determi- 
nation to resist if I had been permitted to learn of its delivery. 
From the beginning to the end of my 527 days of imprisonment, 
however, I was held m ignorance as well, as isolatfon. I soon 
learned the full and bitter meaning of the word “incommunicado.” 
Although I was still holduffc out, my will to resist, m the absence 
of any outside aid or encouragement, was gradually being sapped. 
My autobiography now totalled more than a thousand pages. No. 
2 continued yttiadger me until, in the hopfe of avoiding mSjor ad- 
missions, I made a number of minor admissions, each of which he 
then used to make me admit a little njore. 

“You’ll have to confess in the end,” said Alex, “so why wait any 
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longer ? Every day of resistance means another month in prison.” 

On thq seventy-first day I surrendered to ^despair. This was 
on January 27, 1950. For seventy days, in spite of growing doubts, 

I had nourished the hope that the Amiri can Legation would some- 
how be able to prflcure my release. No. 2, however, insisted that 

1 had been abandofled. In the beginning I knew that he was lying, 
but toward the end I began to wonder. 

Convinced it last that I had indeed been abandoned, I told No. 

2 Ahat I would sign anything if he would, only cease his merciless 
inquisition. I had lost count of the confessions that he had al- 
ready prepared for me, and which I had refused to sign, but, to- 
gether with No. l’s five confessions, they numbered well over 
twenty. 

No. 2, with nvy help^ now jjjepared a superconfession that ran 
to more than sixty pages. This time, instead of attempting to min- 
imi^ my “crimes,' I attempted to multiply them to such an 
extent that no one but a Communist or a fellow-traveller could 
possibly believe that I was guilty. In this endeavour I was appar- 
ently successful, for, as my friends were able to demonstrate, I 
confessed at my subsequent trial to more than 200 acts that I 
couldn’t possibly have committed. 

Parts of my confession were Jo patently false that they were not 
even referred to at my trial. If they had been, J. Edgar Hoover 
might have been surprised to learn that five of his “principal as- 
sistants” bore the same names as the members of the baskerhjll 
team that I l^d coached when I was working for Kellogg in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Hoover undoubtedly has a number of Murphys working 
for him, but I doubt that even he co’jld identify the “Robert 
Murphy” to whom I said that I had “reported” wlien I was sup- 
posedly worlung for the FBI myself. The only Murphy I knew in 
Chicago ^as Kellogg’s elderly night watthman, and his first name 
wasn’t Robert 

No. 2 apparently realized that lie was being kidded, but (of 
some reason he never complaJhed. Perhaps he didn’t care, so long 
as I gave him a “full” confession. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


The Rehearsal of my Trial 


Early in February, 1950, our diet suddenly improved. Alex and 
I were now served meat and potatoes twice a day. The portions 
were so large that I could seldom iXysh mine, bift Alex was such 
a chow hound that he always cleaned up both our mess kits. Our 
improved standard of living, he said, was a sure sign that I was 
soon to go on trial. Emaciated defendants made bad propa- 
ganda. It was the practice of the AVH, therefore, to fatten them 
up like sacrificial lambs. 

In December I had been contronted 'by Rad6, Gergely, the 
tavemkeeper, Kozma, Sandor, and Mr? Zador. I was now con- 
fronted for the first tifcie by Geiger, Sanders, and Edma D8ry 
and, for the second time, by Rado, Gergely, and Mrs. Zador. 
No. 2 explained that the first confrontations had been “informal.” 

Geiger looked ten years older than when I had seen him lust. 
His drawn face was the colour of ashes as Jie rattled off his testi- 
mony in a singsong d/oice without once looking in my direction. 
He accused me, among ‘other things, of having ordered him to 
sabotage Russian reparations orders by substituting aluminium 
bronze for phosphorous bronze in automatic telephone equip- 
ment. Thi? *time, instead of denying sfuch charges, ^admitted 
them, in the hope that engineers, at least, would be able to appre- 
ciate their absurdity. 

During the Second World War the Germans had used alumi- 
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num bronze as a substitute for phosphorous bronze which they, 
could not obtain, and we had continued to use it after the war. 
If we had waited until phosphorous bronze became available 
again, a large percentage of our Russian reparations orders would 
never have been delivered, in which event I would probably 
have been accused ot sabotaging production by refusing to use 
aluminium bronze. The fact is that aluminium Ijtonze is equal or 
superior to phosphorous bronze id every sense but that of hard- 
ness, and it is arguable whether hardniss is the most desirable 
quality in an alloy used in telephone equipment. Most of I.T.&T.’s 
European subsidiaries were using aluminum bronze instead of 
phosphorous bronze, and the Hungarian government, which had 
been unable to provide us with phosphorous bronze, had re- 
quested Standard Buctepcst t7follow suit. 

Edina Dor 7 who appeared in lounging pyjamas, seemed to 
have suffered less than any of my other confronted. She was 
thinner than she had been, and her face was not made up, but 
otherwise she seemed to be in fair physical condition. In a hesi- 
tant voice, she testified that she had seen me coding and de- 
coding messages at th’e Hotel Astoria, a charge that I readily 
admitted, since I knew that everyone familiar with life in a Com- 
munist country would know Jiat it was false. Hungary’s censor- 
ship required that all my incoming and outgoing messages be 
sent in clear. 

^Sanders, who was nearsighted, had been deprived of his glasses 
— presumably to present him from slashing his wrists — and he 
could not have seen me very well even if Jie had looked in my 
direction, which he was careful not to do. His face was gaunt 
and his turn; was noticeably greyer, but otherwise he seemed to 
be in better shape than Geiger. He accused me in English of 
having «ent Jiim to th«! town of Szombathely to Import on the 
Russian garrison there. The charge was demonstrably false, sijice 
he said that I had ordered hijn to visit Szombathely a week before 
I returned to Budapest on September 30, 1949. 
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Rado, Gergely, and Mrs. Zador repeated the statements that 
they had made Wore. The apparent purpose of these, formal 
confrontations was to make sure that our respective falsehoods 
fitted. Stenographic notes were taken, and we were eath required 
to sign a transcript of the proceedings. The confrontations took 
place in the presence of the codefendant’s inquisitor and his staff. 
In each case the inquisitor was a different man. Sanders’ inquisi- 
tor, for example, was my own irst inquisitor, No. Is whose more 
luxurious office had now been taken over by No. 2. 

On the night that Sanders and I were confronted, a third per- 
son was present in addition to Nos. 1 and 2 and their subordinates. 
She w r as a dark, well-dressed woman, who spoke fluent American 
English with an Eastern European accent. Her task, I gathered, 
was to provide the British and Ame^can C<$mmunist parties with 
suitable arguments to justify our persecution. 

Mrs. X, as I shall call her, had brought No. 2 a copy of a book 
by Ferdinand Lundberg called America's Sixty Families — an ex- 
pose of alleged “malefactors of great wealth.” After Sanders had 
been taken away. No. 2 remarked that he was disappointed to 
find that Sosthenes Behn, in Lundberg’s Opinion, was a less im- 
portant villain than the Rockefellq s, organs, and du Ponts. 
It was a pity, he said, that I had ^ven him so little information 
concerning Behn’s Wall Street “confederates.” 

“After all,” he added, “it was in your own interest to tell me 
everything you could. We arrested you only because we couldn’t 
arrest Behn. He’s the real criminal; you’re just one of bis lackeys.” 

When I insisted tljat my dissertation on Abner Yokum and 
Senator Claghorn had exhausted my knowledge of Behn’s “con- 
federates,” No. *2 ordered his subordinates to take me back to my 
cell. He must have made some joke about me, for Mrs. X’s shrill 
laughter followed us dowifthe corridor. 

Gabor Peter emerged from v his office as we approached the 
iflam stairway. He was wearing a green overcoat and a green 
Austrian hat with a Gemsbart , a tufrof goatsbeard, $tuck in the 
band. My escorts clicked their heels and stood at attention until 
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the chief of the AVH had passed. As we followed him down- 
stairs, I noticed for the first time that P6ter walked with a limp. 
It was then about three in the morning, and he was just going 
home. EviSently jjie observed the*saihe office hours as Stalin. 


On Saturday, February 4, after receiving my # weekly shave and 
shower, I wis led out to the firs? floor of the main building to 
iJe fingerprinted and photographed. Tht photographer sat me on 
a swivel chair in a little cubicle equipped with a swinging gate, 
which he shut as soon as I had been seated. He said something 
to me in Hungarian which I failed to understand, and the mo- 
ment he had taken my picture I stood up and swung back the 
gate. As I did so, I noticer’^hat it bore the number 04381 R. 
Apparently, to iudge from the photographer’s angry remarks, I 
was not supposed to have left the cubicle until he had hooked 
back the gate in order to conceal my number. I might have for- 
gotten it otherwise, but, since he called it so forcibly to my atten- 
tion, I decided to commit the number to memory. It was easy 
enough to do, for the fourth power of three is eighty-one, and R, 
of course, is my first init'ul. 

As I thought things over, l^became more and more depressed. 
The fact that I had been given a number could mean only that 
I had already been convicted by “administrative decision” and 
that my forthcoming trial, if any, would be meaningless except as 
a demonstration of Hungary’s ability — and indeed the ability of 
any Russian colony — to humiliate the Unit id States. 

My pessimism, as I 'have since discovered, was not unwar- 
ranted. The*State Department, in a subsequent communique, an- 
nounced that Mdtyas Rjkosi had finally received Nathaniel Davis 
on January 19, 1950. He had informed the American minister 
that 


. . . under Hungarian law an espionage trial could be held in secret. 
He stated, however, [that] he had advised the Minister of Justice 
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that, in order to show the correctness of the Hungarian position, 
Robert A. Vogeler v who is accused of espionage and sabotage, should 
have a public trial which all the world could sec. He said that it would 
be a fair trial and that Mr. Vogcler would have every opportunity to 
to defend himself, even to speak in English, for which proper arrange- 
ments would be made. 

These assurances that Mr. Vogeler will be accorded a fair trial 
have, however, be/?n belied by the wholly inconsistent and prejudicial 
speech made by Mr. Rakosi before the Central Executive of the Hun- 
garian Workers* (Commupist) Party on February 10. . . . On thit 
occasion, speaking with reference to the case of Mr. Vogeler and Mr. 
Edgar Sanders ... . Mr. Rakosi asserted, among other things, that 
“these spies are in point of fact the vilest and most dangerous enemies 
of the Hungarian People’s Democracy.” He then added that while 
“for some time in the past we have been rather lenient toward these 
heinous and dangerous enemies of ow people,” and “often let them 
[escape] ... or were content to experthem,’* “we shall see to it that 
these gentlemen who are spying in Hungary on the instructions of "heir 
American, British, or other masters do not find this job to be without 
risks. If their activities are discovered, they will receive the severe 
sentence meted out by the laws of Hungary.” 

Mr. Rakosi has thus clearly impugned his own assurances about a 
fair trial and not only asserted the guilt of Mr. Vogcler before he is 
brought to trial but also assumed the^role of the court by announcing 
that he will be severely punished. . . 


On February 10, the very day that Rakosi thus anticipated *he 
court’s decision, I was taken to No. l’s office (now. occupied by 
No. 2) for my first audience with Vilmos Olti, one of the two 
magistrates who alternately presided at Hungary’s political trials. 
Olti was the mt.n who had sentenced Cardinal Mindszenty to life 
imprisonment. His colleague, Peter Janko, had sentenced Ldszlo 
Rajk to death. It was now Olti’s turn to sentence me to whatever 
punishment that Rakosi, on Stalin’s instructions, might recom- 
mend. 

Olti had once been a member of^the Nyilas, or Arrow Cross, 
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the Hungarian National Socialist Party, but he had betrayed the 
Germany in time to make himself acceptable to the Russians. 
He was a tall, slender man with Germanic features, a suave man- 
ner, and a Resonant baritone voieg. He was wearing a dark brown 
suit with a fawn-coloured waistcoat; a yellow silk handkerchief 
protruded from lus breast pocket. On his desk were two copies 
of my final confession. He had marked them with a blue pencil 
to indicate the portions that were* to become my answers to the 
twenty-three sets of key questions that lje would ask me in court. 

“Let’s go over them,” he said, “to hear how they sound. These 
aren’t the only questions I’ll ask you, by any means, but they’re 
the most important, and your answers will have to be convincing.” 

He now addressed me in Hungarian, through an interpreter 
who was present, an£ told /ie to respond to his questions in 
English. Up to then we had spoken German. 

,f When and under what circumstances did you commence your 
espionage activities ?” he asked. 

“In Chicago, in 1942,” I heard my voice reply, “I became a 
member of the FBI — the Federal Bureau of Investigation — and 
was initiated into espionage work.” 

We continued in this^veinVor an hour and a half. At last Olti 
called in No. 2, who had left lie office, aid told him to coach me 
for several days until I had become “letter-perfect.” 


That nigjjt I was given a copy of my indictment. With Aloe 
looking over my shoiilder, I read : 

Robert Vc^elcr has been an agent of American intelligence since 
1942. He was trained at a special spy school by the FBI. He admitted 
in the course of the preliminary investigation: “I was # trained in the 
theory ?nd practice of espionage, intelligence, and cpunter-intelli- 
gence, the building up and maintenance of spy networks.” 

In view of his training as a spy he was appointed, with the en- 
dorsement of the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the USA, as head of all 
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Standard subsidiaries in Eastern Europe, with his headquarters in 

Vienna. Before his departure for Vienna, Col. Behn, one of the execu- 
• < 
tives of the corporation, and at the same time one of the high-ranking 

American officers in key positions with I SEC, instructed him to put 
himself entirely at the disposal of the American mftitary intelligence in 
Vienna. In order better to fulfil this assignment, Vogelcr was promoted 
to the rank of colonel. Accordingly Vogeler made the following state- 
ment on his activities in the ccjtjrse of the preliminary investigation: 
“I myself carried on extensive espionage activities, partly through tjie 
employees of the ITT and I SEC subsidiaries under my control, partly 
by availing myself of agents specially selected for the purpose.” 

The secret data thus obtained were assembled in regular reports and 
forwarded to the intelligence organizations of the United States. About 
the operation of these organizations, he admitted during the preliminary 
investigation that, while carrying on\spiona*>c activities for the CIC 
and ODI [Office of the Director of Intelligence], he availed himself of the 
services of the officials of the US legations and some of the American 
citizens residing in these countries. 

About his activities in Hungary he admitted that, according to his 
instructions, his job was: “1. To carry on political, economic, and 
military espionage. 2. To carry out actv of sabotage and diversion in the 
Hungarian subsidiary of the Standard.** J 

Robert Vogelcr, a colonel in the bs Army, making use of his ex- 
perience acquired at the espionage school of the FBI, built up a network 
of spies composed of pro-fascist executives in the Standard plant and of 
adventurers greedy for money. . . . From all oi them Vogeler con- 
tinuously [nc] received intelligence material. He received* copies of the 
reports forwarded by Senders to the British Intelligence Service. All the 
material he obtained, Vogelcr submitted to h,is chiefs. He organized the 
escape of such siHes as were in danger of being exposed. t 

Taking advantage of his official post in this way, he spied out State 
secrets, serioi/Jy endangering important economic an<£ inti "national 
interests of tie State, and surrendered them to the authorities of a foreign 
tf&ie [italics mine]. 

The second part of the crimes commfeted by Robert Vogeler, Colonel 
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in the US Army, consists of his acts of sabotage consistently carried 
out in accordance with the instructions of Col. Behn. These instruc- 
tions weifc # supplemcnted by Col. Behn at the secret meeting that took 
place in Octgbcr 1948 at the Hotel Gelldrt in Budapest, attended by 
Edgar Sanders and Imre Geiger among*oi]fcrs. 

It was on Vogele^s instructions that the Standard plant submitted 
a false balance sheet and made payment of unwarranted claims. Besides 
the details of his acts of sabotage exposed during the preliminary investi- 
gation, a furthci crime of Vogeler wasithat he instructed Zoltdn Rad6, 
ong of hjs agents, in connection with the negotiations carried on by the 
Hungarian government with the Standard plant to commit a breach of his 
official duties and carry out diversionist activities. 

By violating the provisions of the law relating to production, he 
committed sabotage. 


Not a singL of the foregoing statements was true. I was 
not even a Navy officer, much less an Army officer, and my one 
and only contact with the FBI occurred in 1942, as I have ex- 
plained, when I was denounced for criticizing the arrogant be- 
haviour of the Russian inspectors in the Kellogg factory. I was 
in no sense the “head of alllStandard subsidiaries in Eastern 
Europe.” Colonel Behn had repred from the Army immediately 
after the First World War. Neither of us had any connection, 
official or unofficial, wkh any agency of the United States gov- 
ernment. 

I had manjj friends in USFA, it is true, and I told them what 
I could about industr&l operations behind the Iron Curtain. I 
considered it my du*y and my privilege as a private citizen to 
do so. The type of information that I supplied wife freely avail- 
able to the puolic in all but Communist countries. It involved no 
military jperets. My dealings with Radb, who hadfnever once 
given me caufe to suspect that he was anything but a loyal 
Stalinist, were at all times open and official. The people whom 
I was supposed to have heljfed to escape from Hungary were 
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innocent victims of political persecution. They had every right, 
in my opinion, tg seek asylum in foreign countries. , 

I asked Alex what he thought would happen if, in the midst 
of the trial, I suddenly told ^he truth — namely, thk it was all a 
barbaric hoax and that my codefendants and* I were entirely in- 
nocent of the crimes to which the AVH had forced us to confess. 

Alex was aghast. “I hate to think of what would happen,” he 
said. “The careers of so many people depend on your conviction 
that they’ll do anything — literally anything — to prevent you from 
queering the trial.” 

That night, when he was taken out for questioning, he must 
have reported what I had said, for the next day No. 2 issued a 
solemn warning. 

“Your entire future,” he said, <‘will be^determined by your be- 
haviour at the trial. If you fail to answer die president’s questions 
in the proper spirit, you will be removed from the counrooih and 
taken to a special hospital. There you will be given treatment 
that will make you happy to come back and answer the presi- 
dent’s questions. But it will also make you a cripple for life.” 

As I pondered the meaning of what»he had said. No. 2 took 
from his pocket a bottle of pills^rie ^sked a guard to bring him 
a glass of water. He»then took vne of the pills, drank the glass 
of water, aqd put the bottle back in his pocket. 

“Actedron,” he said with a smile. “According to the press of 
your country, we’ve been drugging you with actedron. Iv just 
goes to show how much your people know about, our methods. 
It’s we ourselves, the examining magistrates, who take actedron, 
not our prisoners. We J?ave better methods than drugs to obtain 
the truth.” * 

And with that remark he sent me back to th'e Orpheum to 
digest the full meaning- of his threat. Only one man, po far as I 
know, ha& ever dared to repudiate his confession 1 before a Hun- 
garian Communist court. He was Balint Arany, an engineer em- 
ployed by SKF, the Swedish Ball Bearing Company, who was a 
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defendant in the first conspiracy trial in 1947. President Peter 
Jank6 immediately called a recess. It was a^veek before Arany 
reappeared, and when he did he was a changed man. He grovelled 
before th£ court and answered # Jamko’s questions with lunatic 
precision. 


For three days I rehearsed answers to Olti’s questions in 
the presence of No. 2 and his interpreter. Then No. 2 announced 
that the time had come for me to select my defender. He pro- 
duced a list of lawyers and told me to select any one of them. 
The only name I recognized was that of a lawyer who had done 
some work for Standard Budapest following the escape of our 
regular attorney, Tanias Me£ei, who had turned up in Vienna 
unexpectedly. 

*1 don frthmk he’s the man you want,” said No. 2. “He's not 
reliable.” 

“Then why not let the American Legation select a lawyer for 
me ?” 

“You seem to have forgotten,” said No. 2. “that your govern- 
ment has expressed no qitercYt in your case.” 

Long afterward, following \ny release'from prison, I learned 
that my wife and father and some friends, at the suggestion of 
I.T.&T., had retained Morris L. Ernst, of New York, as my 
defence attorney. Indeed, on February 13, the same day that No. 2 
brought up # the question, the legation had formally requested a 
postponement of mjf trial until such time as Ernst was permitted 
to confer with me in Budapest. 

Two days later the State Department issued a Communique: 

Mr. ^rnst, whose passflort has been viMdated by th<* United States 
Government for travel to Hungary, has applied at the HiAgarian Lega- 
tion in Washington for a visa to erne* Hungary and has also requw^d 
through the Legation that thj Hungarian Government postpone the 
trial to enable him to arrive in Budapest in due time to interview Mr. 
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Vogeler prior to the start of the trial. Mr. Ernst has notified these steps 
directly by cable to tfie Hungarian Minister for Justice, Mr. Isjvdn Ries. 
The Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs has also been informed of 
them by the American Legation,^ Budapest. 

The United States Government has previously, in a note of February 
1, made formal representations to the Hungarian Government request- 
ing the entry of a^private American lawyer into Hungary to represent 
Mr. Vogeler. The Hungarian Government, in a reply of February b, 
refused this request 

The United States Government does not regard the Hungarian 
reply to its legitimate and reasonable request as satisfactory. In the 
light of the theory and practice of justice which now prevail in Hun- 
gary, as well as of the duties toward the Communist regime now im- 
posed on Hungarian lawyers and judges, th^re is grave doubt that, 
in the absence of American legal counsel, Mr. Vogeler will be properly 
defended and his rights adequately safeguarded by a Hungarian lawyer. 
Moreover, in view of Mr. Vogclcr’s present situation and the treatment 
experienced by other American citizens who have been detained by the 
Hungarian police, there is serious doubt that he is in a position to make 
a free choice of Hungarian legal counsel for hi^, defence. 

Mr. Vogeler . . . has now been h Jti. incommunicado by the Hun- 
garian police for three ntonths. At rw time to date has he been per- 
mitted access ,to American consular representatives or, so far as is 
known to this Government, to legal counsel of arfy kind. This inexcusable 
treatment of an American citizen by the Hungarian Government gives 
rise to apprehension that his rights will be flouted as outrageously at his 
trial as during the period of his incarceration befofc trial and fully justifies 
the request that an Ame c rican^lawyer be permitted to assist in his defence. 

It is of interest to recall that the Bulgarian Communist Reader Georgi 
Dimitrov, when brought to trial in the Reichstag fire case, demanded 
of the Germai GovernmerA the right to be represented bj foreign 
lawyers of his own choosing. He actually named two Bulgarians, an 
American and others as his counsel. Although the Nazi Supreme Court 
denied Dimitrov’s request that he be ^presented by foreign lawyers. 
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it permitted such lawyers to be present at the trial, to send communica- 
tions to % *he court, and to publish communications. On this issue the 
Hungarian Communist regime apparently wishes to outdo even Nazi 
“justice” in^&enying rigl^s to the defeaadafct. 

Furthermore, in ^United states Courts the Constitution is interpreted 
to permit choice of counsel by the accused even outside the bar of 
jurisdiction. It is in accordance with inte mational* comity, especially 
where the defence of basic human rights may be involved, for courts 
tb permit a foreign lawyer to appear pro haci'ice. Such a practice exists 
in all United States courts which, otherwise, arc, like Hungarian courts, 
governed by statutes limiting practice at court to those lawyers who are 
admitted to the local bar. A distinction thus exists between a lawyer’s 
practice of his profession and his appearance in a single case. A'tention 
is called to the fact that f the Hungarian Government’s reply completely 
ignores both this distinction and the circumstance that association of an 
American lawyer wuh the Hungarian defence counsel of record . . . 
would not contravene any Hungarian law of penal procedure limiting to 
members of the Hungarian bar appearance as counsel of record. Mr. 
Ernst’s request, moreover, is not insistent on his appearance in court as 
counsel of record, but pertains to his entry into Hungary to protect his 
client’s interests in every proper ^vay. . . . 

The Governmen. and people 7 f the Unite*! States are deeply con- 
cerned and indignant at "lie intolerable attitude and behaviour of the 
Hungarian Govcrnment # in the case of Mr. Vogelcr. They take an in- 
creasingly serious view of the treatment of this American citizen, wheren 
the Hungarian Government has violated both its specific intemelioanl 
obligations and generally accepted principles of humanity. . . . 

Hungary’s “specific international obligations,” on its com- 
pliance with which its diplomatic relations with the United 
States legally depend, include, in addition to the Peace Treaty of 
1947, the Hqjigarian- American Treaty of Friendship, ^Commerce, 
and Consular Rights of 1926, which was renewed in 1948, anjJ to 
which Davis referred in the note he delivered to Kallai on 
Januany 3, 1950. The friendship treaty provides, among other 
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things, that Americans in Hungarian territory shall receive “the 
most constant prdiection and security for their persons and 
property and shall enjoy in this respect that degree of protection 
that is required by internafioifal law.” Mddf 9 of the UN’s 
Declaration of Human Rights, moreover, provides ' that “no one 
shall be subject to arbitrary arrest, detention or exile.” Article 11 
provides that “ereryone charged with a penal offence has the 
right to be presumed innocent until proved guilty according to 
law in a public trial, at which he has had all the guarantees necessary 
for his defence [italics mine].” 

Ernst, who embodied the most important of such guarantees — 
namely, my right to be defended by counsel of my own choice — 
flew to Vienna to await his Hungarian visa. It was withheld on 
the specious ground that I had already \ etained a Hungarian 
lawyer named Imre Bard. 

Actually I had nothing to do with the selection of* Bard. He 
was selected for me by No. 2, whose sense of humour was such 
that he thought it would be a good joke for me to be “defended” 
by a lawyer with the same last name as one of the persons whom 
I was accused of having helped to e&rape to Austria. 

No. 2 left us alone in his officerthc rfext morning for exactly 
forty-five minutes. He left us “alone,” that is, in the presence of 
two guards and two female secretaries who, may or may not have 
been able to understand English. 

Bard turned out to be a fat, bespectacled shyster, who had the 
habit of patting his paunch, across which bung, or Vather lay, a 
heavy gold watch chain. 

“If you don’n like me,’' he said, reading my thoughts, “you can 
always ask for someone else.” 

I knew it would be a waste of time to do so. Any Hungarian 
lawyer who, Attempted to defend me hofiestly would hiLiself be 
pej«ecuted as an “enemy of tha state.” 

“Have you confessed to any serioys crimes ?” asked Bird. 

When I told him what he already knew — namely, that my “con- 
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fession” had been extracted under duress and was therefore null 
and voidr*-he looked at me in mock dismay. 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you intend to repudiate your 
confession ?” 

“You’re my lawyer,” I said. “What do you suggest ?” 

He suggested that, in view of the “serious nature of my crimes,” 
the only thing to do was for me to throw mysclf*on the “mercy” 
of the court. lie obviously had no intention of defending me. His 
function was merely to assist the state prosecutor, Gyula Alapi, 
in obtaining a “legal” conviction. 

As he was about to leave, I asked Bard how many years he 
thought I would get. He looked at me with an owlish expression 
on his face. 

“What do you think ?” he said. 

I. told him I had been threatened with everything from 

five years to* death. Bard hemmed and hawed and finally allowed 
that he would be very happy if he could get me off with life im- 
prisonment. That was the last I saw of him until the day I went 
on trial. He left me with the feeling that, though my conviction 
was certain, my sentence had, yet to be decided. Perhaps there 
was still some thought of*cxch. nging me for Valentin Gubitchev; 
or perhaps it was merely that my sentence depended on some as 
yet unformulated demand. 


Later that* day I wgs taken to see Alapi again. He was seated, 
as before, behind.a cluttered desk. As soon as I had been seated, 
he began to dictate to the curly-haireck albino, who was seated 
at a typewriter to the left of Alapi’s desk. The albino translated 
tonelessly as he went along. It was as if he were translating an 
application fgr a dog licence rather than the officii^ accusation 
against a prisoner charged “with *the crime of espionage, qpce 
and continuously committed, in violation of Article 60, Section 1, 
of Statute III (1930) . . . qualified according to Article 61, Sec- 
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don 3; [and] furthermore charged with the crime, once com- 
mitted, of jeopardizing the execution of the [Three- You* Plan] 
in violation of Article 7, Section 1, of Edict No. 8800 (1946) of 
the Ministry of Economic^ a?, well as Article 1, Section 1, of 
Government Edict No. 14,200 (194*/) and Articled of the same 
. . . qualified according to Article 9, Section 4.” 

The accusatioji, as I have since confirmed, was legally as well 
as factually bogus. Even if I Mad committed the crimes of which 
I was accused, I was guilty of neither espionage nor sabotage 
according to Hungary’s penal code. 

Article 61, Section 3, fixes death as the punishment for treason 
committed by “whoever misuses his official position . . . and 
whose act gravely jeopardizes the interests of the State.” Article 
60, Section 1, fixes five years as the punishment for treason com- 
mitted by “whoever spies or unjustly acquires military or other 
secrets relating to other important interests of the* Hungarian 
State, especially those affecting its international economic posi- 
tion.” 

According to Article 9, Section 4, of Edict No. 14,200 (1947), 
“it is a felony punishable by not more thfoi five years’ imprison- 
ment to raise prices illegally or t f jeopardize fin any way] the 
public welfare.” The Vanishment may be raised to ten years’ 
imprisonment, if large sums of money and large quantities of 
materials arc involved, and to death if the ^‘economic system” as 
well as the “public welfare” is “greatly jeopardized.” 

In other words, anyone may be condemned to de&'h for doing 
anything that “gravely jeopardizes” the Communists’ economic 
policies, provided (and again I quote Edict No. 14,200) the cul- 
prit is either a * Hungarian citizen,” an “indigenous If gal entity,” 
an “alien resident in Hungary and possessing an employment 
permit,” or ati “alien legdi entity . . . wkh assets in the t?rritory 
of the Hungarian State.” 

It* was impossible, therefore, to convict me lawfully of the 
crimes of which I was accused. I was not a Hungarian citizen. 
I was not even a resident of Hunearv. I was not a “leeaJ entity*” 
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alien or indigenous, and I had never possessed an employment 
permit.^ 

Sander^* unfortunately, had. In pointing out that I was to be 
convicted of violgtiii^laws that Aid not apply to foreign visitors, 
however, I wish- to make it absolutely clear that I have no in- 
tention of suggesting that Sandy’s conviction was in any way 
more lawful % than mine. We werg both innocent of the crimes 
to which we had been forced to confess. So were our Hungarian 
codefendants. It just so happens that/ whereas the laws under 
which wc were all to be convicted applied to Hungarians and 
foreign residents possessing employment permits, they did not 
apply to a foreign visitor who was under no obligation to assist 
the Communists in fulfilling their Three-Year Plan. 

My trial, of course, was not to be effected by such considera- 
tiofts. Indeed, it was not to be a trial at all but a sort of auto de fe y 
in which the techniques of the Spanish inquisition were adapted 
to the needs of Russian imperialism. The purpose of the trial was 
not to establish guilt or innocence, but to teach a political lesson 
at the expense of the defendants. The lesson, in short, was that 
all Westerners, and especial v Americans and Britons, were to 
be regarded as enemies of the Hungarian state in particular and 
of all Cominform states in general. All who regarded them as 
friends, therefore, were themselves to be regarded as internal 
enemies of the new Russian Empire. 

It was perhaps a coincidence that I was to be tried, like Car- 
dinal Minds/enty, together with six “acconjpliccs.” It was by no 
means a coincidence, however, that my six codefendants were 
who they ^ere. Each of them symbolized, as 1 did, a specific 
bugaboo, each of which would be symbolically destroyed in the 
crude political allegory* of the trial. That two of*us would be 
condemned to death, and the rest of us to long terms of imprjgon- 
ment, was only natural, since wc were but gladiators in a court 
that was literally as well as figuratively an arena. A playbill of 
the drfma, or masaue, that was now unfording (“das Spiel der 
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sich jetzt erttzoichelt” as Piter had put it) would, if published, 
have been approximately as follows : 

JOSEPH % STALIN 
presents * 

ROBERT A. VOGELER and EDGAR SANDERS 
in 

* “STANDARD ELECTRIC” 
mXtyAs RAKOSI 

Directed by Gdbor Piter 
Lighting and Settings by AVH Associates 

THE CAST 

(In order of their appearanae) 

The bourgeoisie Imre Geiger 

National Communism (alias “Trotskyism,' alias “Titoism”) 

Zoltdn Rad6 

The United Kingdom (alias “British Imperialism”) Edgar Sanders 

The United States (alias “Wall Street Imperialism,” alias “Dollar 
Diplomacy”) Robert A. Vogeler 

The German minority . . Kelemen Domokos 

The clergy Dr. Istv&n Justh 

The landed gentry Edina Ddry 

To judge from the way our scripts were written, it was more 
important to establish our allegorical identities than it was to 
establish our “guilt.*’ EacSi of us, in his testimony, was obliged 
to “unmask” himself for the benefit of the CominforAi press and 
radio, whose t^sk was to draw the necessary Stalinist conclusions. 
The per tine* t dialogue, as it appeared in the official f/hite*book,* 
ran follows: 

* R. Vogeler , E. Sanders nd their Accomplices Before the Criminal Court*, 
Budapest, 1950, passim. 
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The President: Now please tell us something of your political con- 
victions. Hdtv did you^omc to un^ert'jke this work? Did you hold 
beliefs opposed *o tllfc pohtical direction of this country ? 

Geiger: Yes. 

The President: From what sort of family dn you come ? 

Geiger: I come from a middle-class family and my education, as well 
2l9 my social surroundings, made me into a gupporter and defender of 
the middle-class regime. That is why I watched with great hate the 
continuous upward development of the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Democracies. I knew that the regime could not be overturned without 
foreign aid because of its political and economic achievements, and in 
consequence of my political convictions I readily agreed to carry out 
the espionage and sabotage orders given by the American intelligence. 
I knew that with this activity I was supporting the American govern- 
meift and it^ sv. i policy against the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Democracies. 

RADO 

The President: Please tell us when and under what circumstances 
you came to Hungary 

Rad6: I came to Hungary, to Budapest, in August 1945, commis- 
sioned by the British Intelligence Service. I didn’t live in Hungary, 
I was born in Czechoslovakia, and lived there. In 1939, before the 
Sedbnd World War broke out, I emigrated to England. In London I 
got in touch with Trotskyites, and through them I came in contact 
with two agents of tbc British espionage service, who brought me 
into their organization and on their instructions Jbworkcd as an informer 
among the Hungarians living in England. . . 

The President: What instructions did you get about the contacts 
you wer^to make on your arrival in Hungary 

Radd: Firsf of all, the agents of the British espionage service in- 
structed me to hide my anti-Soviet # and anti -democratic attitudt on 
my arrival in Hungary, and to try to infiltrate into the Hungarian Com- 
munist jParty, because this was the way to carry out espionage and 
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sabotage most successfully in the interests of the British Intelligence 
Service. . . . 

The Prosecutor: Answer me the question, what financial reward did 
you get from the British Intelligence Service ? 

• 

Radd: When in May 1949 I accepted Scudder’g^f>roposal to enter 
the American espionage service, and he on the same occasion took 
me into the organization, I found it very useful to get in touch with the 
American espionage service, because the British Intelligence Service paid 
me rather badly. For the last time they transferred to me £120 in 194fi. 
On the contrary Scudder promised me . . . 

The Prosecutor ( interrupts him): Did he promise more than the British 
espionage service ? 

Radd : Yes, more. 

The Prosecutor: I have no more questions. . .' . 

The President: When you were asked for data for the fifst time, "you 
could have refused, since you knew that they are spies like you, and 
there was the danger of being discovered, both for them and you. 

Radd: Apart from the financial gain, of which I have spoken al- 
ready, I was led also by political consideration [$jc], to get in touch 
with the American espionage service. It was my conviction, that the 
Americans represent the anti-Soviet and afiti-demorratic policy with 
much more consistency 5nd energy and this suited my views. Besides, 
the Americans seemed to me much stronger and safer masters than 
the British. 

SANDERS 

The President: Did *you have instructions to collect political in- 
formation ? 

Sanders: Political no, but ... I had instructions, as I travelled in 
the country, t^ organise [jz«] or carry out \ sort of quiet propaganda 
for the Angler Saxon side. The aims at that time, of the Anglo-Saxons, 
wera to cause a split between the Government and the Communists 
. . . to oppose the formation of the democratic government as led by 
the Communists. For that purpose they were backing the right-wing 
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reactionary parties ... in hoping to keep the Communist Party out of 
the Government and furthermore, to make a bre^k in between [sic] 
Hungary %nd the Soviet Union. For this purpose when Nagy Ferencz 
[i*c] went abfllit 1945, if I remember rigtftly, to America, soon afterwards 
you could see the syppl^s of UNRftA c&rs arriving in Hungary, then 
the Red Cross wkh medical supplies. Then there was the return of 
Hungarian National Bank gold, and also ... a train arrived with 
hospital equipment belonging to the Hungarian Government which was 
taken away by the Nazis. In order to obtain their aims/the Anglo-Saxons 
. . . th?y went firstly . . . they started political espionage. In other 
words, they were obtaining information frdm various walks of life. 
Obtaining information as to the combat, so to speak, of various political 
parties and got agents in Government circles or . . . who had high posts 
in parties, and through these people they were hoping to obtain true 
financial and economic help, they were hoping to obtain their aims. 


VOGELER 


The President: At this time, what type of information and material 
did you collect in Central Europe ? 

Vogeler: The information I collected was mostly of a technical nature, 
inventions, processes an<f patents, and general economic, financial, 
military and political information. 

The President: What political aims did you have at this time here in 
the people’s democratic states ? 

Vfgeler: Well, at this time our policy was to assist the reactionary 
elements and support ... to support them. 

The President: Whentiid this political line change? 

• » 

Vogeler: About 1947 when relations betw^jpn the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union deteriorated ... it became evident that the Peopfc’s Democracies 
were rallying round the Soviet Union. 

The P&sidcnt: Under these altered political condition %what changes 
did you execufe in the espionage organisation [51V] of the U.S. ? 

Vogeler: As I mentioned, up until that time the espionage work was of 
general character. After that time when the American policy became 
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more aggressive, the work in the intelligence organisations took on a 
more aggressive character .... 

DOMOKOS 

The President: Who enlisted you to work for th^* American intelli- 
gence service and when ? 

Domokos: I wAs enlisted int<^ the American intelligence service by 
Imre Geiger in January 1947. But before giving a detailed account of 
my enlistment, I should' like to explain may political convictions, my 
attitude, which induced me to lead a life of crime. 

The President: Go ahead and explain, but briefly. 

Domokos: On my father’s side I am of the German minority by 
descent. My name used to be Krausz [Kraus] until 1936 when I changed 
it to the Hungarian-sounding Domokos. My political convictions make 
me a fascist. During the war I sided with the Germans, supported the 
fascists and did my best to promote the victory of Hitll'r’s Germany. 
After the war, seeing that Hungary had set out on the road to Socialism, 
I tried to contact the delegates of the American trust in Budapest, who, 
as I already knew, made it their aim to undermine Hungary’s economic 
situation. . . . 

JUSTH 


Lipdt Konta < Counsel of Defence for Istv&n Justh) : Please tell us, that 
although the hnancial compensation you received was disproportionately 
small, what was your chief reason for turning against your country ? 

Justh: My chief motive was my political conviction. By birth, edu- 
cation, and high clerical oflice I was strongly opposed to the policy 
pursued by the country ffter the Liberation. 2,000 holds [a hold is 
slightly larger fcian an acre] of my own estate, and about 2,000 holds 
of my sister, together with 800 holds of my eventual inheritance were 
distributed, and so were several thousand holds of near relatives; all 
this was a gfriat financial shock to me. By tiirth, I beloiv? to Ane of the 
oldgpt noble families of Hungary, my mother came from t{ie aristocracy, 
my sister was married to an aristocrat, and all these developed in me a 
sharp antagonism to the present system of government. 
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DORY 

Ddryf Ai first, Vogeler did not trust me. After I had told him that 
my sister, Jlona Ddry, was married to the U.S. agent well known also 
in Hungary^ Lieujenfl! Colonel Ctybrgy Kovacs, he took me into his 
confidence. 

The President : Your father had a canned goods factory, didn’t he ? 

Dfiry : Ye$. Besides, he had an istate of 3,400 %olds in the county 
# of Fej£r. 

None of the foregoing bits of dialogue bears any relationship to 
the truth. Even the facts and figures are imaginary. I have quoted 
them only to show how each of us was made to serve the pur- 
poses of the Ministry of People’s Culture (Propaganda). 

As my friend and* colleague Goodwin Cooke remarked, in a 
memorandum v * Morris Ernst, 

All of the so-called “trials” conducted by Russia and her satellites 
have been in the nature of political demonstrations, sometimes for 
internal purposes and sometimes for the purpose of having a calculated 
effect upon opinion in the Western World. It has been well said that 
you may believe anything you like about a political trial behind the 
Iron Curtain except thc*facts. The facts simply do not matter: the 
“confessions” are undeniably false, but, fals^or not, they have served 
their purpose if they have some degree of plausibility. . . . Always the 
pattern is the same : an abject confession aimed at discrediting some 
plj^se of internal or external opposition, followed by a trial wliich is 
merely a way of publicizing the confession. . . . 

It is certainly significant, in the Vogeler-Sanders case, that shortly 
before the defendants were brought to trial the*Hungarian Go /eminent 
announced that all foreign-owned enterprises* including, of course, 
Standard Electric Budapest, were to be nationalized immediately 
because, it was said, foreign representatives were engaged in espionage 
and s^otage. It may wall be that other # purpo$cs of $he Cominform 
were served the trial. It is significant, for example, fhat following 
the convictions all of the Iron Curtain countries have been engaged in 
a process of whittling away the British and American representation. 
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both governmental and business. Hardly a day passes but one' of the 
satellite countries announces a trial, either of a foreigner or some of 
their own nationals on the same general charges. ... 

Ernst, for his part, invented c new wor£ -“Jegicide” — to de- 
scribe the evil of which my codefendants and I" were but seven 
of several hundred victims, if we count, as we should count, 
everyone who has been tried and convicted in similar demon- 
stration trials since 1923. 

In that year, it would' seem, lcgicidc was committed for the 
first time in Moscow when Monsignor Buchkevitch and several 
other Polish priests were unlawfully tried, convicted, and exe- 
cuted for invoking a higher authority than that of the state. The 
Buchkevitch trial was widely denounced as “judicial murder,” 
which of course it was, but that it was even more than that has 
been proved by scores of subsequent demonstration trials. 

Just as the new crime, genocide, implies a calculated effort to 
obliterate a segment of society, so legicide implies a calculated 
effort to obliterate the law itself, which is the very essence of 
society. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


My Day in Court 


For two more days I rehearsed my questions and answers with 
No. 2. Then, on February 16, the day before the trial, we held a 
formal rehearsal with Olti in the presence of Alapi’s assistant. 

That night I was taken to see Gabor Peter, who told me that if 
I pfayed my part well he would personally see to it that I was 
made comfortable in prison. I asked him what my sentence 
would be. He disclaimed any knowledge of that phase of the 
trial, saying it was a question that could be decided only by 
the court. He then went»on to paint an idyllic picture of what my 
life in prison would be li!;e — no more interrogations, no more in- 
terruptions of my sleep, plenty of books t& read, and plenty of 
food to eat. 

“Remember,” said Piter as he dismissed me, “the way you 
contact yourself at the trial will determine the sort of life you 
lead in prisoi^.” 

I was then taken ifl to sec his deputy, thg fat colonel, whose 
office opened off the opposite side of t}jc antechamber through 
which I had # to pass to enter Peter’s office. Unlik^his chief, the 
colonel was not equipped with an executive switchboard; his 
desk an^ the windowsill behind it were fluttered with a score of 
telephones, ^fhenever one of thern^ rang, he had to lift up sev- 
eral receivers* before he found the one he wanted. 

In between telephone calls he told me that I would be given a 
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cellmate in prison if the “proper person” could be found. It 
would all depend, however, on how I behaved at the trial. 

Later, after being escorted back to the cell I shared with Alex 
in the Orpheum, the lymph glands in my neck begun to swell. 
Alex, who feared that I might be coming dOwn with mumps, 
wanted to call a doctor, but I told him not to. Secretly I hoped 
it would be mumps, for then, I thought, it would be impossible 
for me to abase myself at the trial. Unfortunately my symptoms 
were psychosomatic; by morning the swelling in my neck hcd 
disappeared. 

Before breakfast I was taken out to be showered and shaved. 
On my return to the cell I found the warrant officer awaiting 
me with my striped black suit and a clean shirt and tic. My 
shoes, I noticed, had been shined and provided with laces. Alex 
spoke enviously of all the good food and drink that I would 
receive in the course of the trial. As soon as I had dressed, the 
warrant officer led me out into the courtyard and locked me up 
in a large prison van with my six codefendants. 

The van, which was apparently of Russian design, looked 
more like a meat truck than a Black Mrria. It was divided into 
two sections. The forward section contrmed six windowless steel 
compartments, three on either side, m which it was possible for 
a prisoner to.stand but not to sit. The rear section was open, with 
a wooden bench on either side. My five male codefendants and 
I were locked up in the steel compartments. Edina Dory was 
allowed to sit on one of the benches with the guards. Not a 
word was spoken from the time we left 60 Stalin Avenue to the 
time the doors were opened in the courtyard of the Criminal 
Courts Building in Mark6 Street. 

There we were lined up with a guard between each one of us, 
warned not *o speak, and then marched up a back stairway to an 
anteroom on the fourth floor, where we were seated in a row of 
plain chairs facing the wall. Guards in the green uniform of the 
Ministry of Justice walked up and down, silently. serving us 
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sandwiches, excellent espresso coffee, and fairly good Hungarian 
brandy. 

Gdbor Peter presently appearcd # with his fat deputy. They 
examined each of ys 1b make suro*thsft we were properly dressed 
and “in the right frame of mind.” Then, after another round of 
brandy, we were marched into the courtroom, arraigned before 
Olti and his fpur assistant judges, f onc of whonf was a woman, 
and marched back into the anteroom. There each of us with 
tlfc exception of Geiger was rewarded ^ith another sandwich. 
Geiger had been held in the courtroom to he cross-examined. 

It all took place so quickly that I hardly realized what had 
happened until Peter said to me, “I think you made a mistake.” 
It wasn’t until later that I understood what he meant. Like each 
of the others, I had b£cn asked a few questions, and with one 
exception J ha 1 ^iven the expected answers. The exception 
occurred wh£n Olti asked, “Did you serve in the Army ?” 

My answer, which was broadcast by Radio Budapest and re- 
corded by the Blue Danube Network in Vienna, was a simple 
“No.” 

My mistake was not Recorded, however, in the white book 
subsequently issued by the Hungarian Statj Publishing House. 
According to that officially doctored version of my trial, the 
following imaginary interchange took place : 

President: Did you serve in the army ? 

Vogeler: I served in the Navy. 

The President: What rtnk did you hold ? 

Vogeler: I was Lieutenant-Commander in the Rteerve. 

To judge ljom the white book, I was at one and the same time 
a lieutenant-commander in the Navy, a colonel in the Army, an 
agent of *he FBI, and an assistant vice-president of If £.&T. 

My codefendants and I were tried before a “criminal” ratter 
than a “people’s” court, I suppose, in order to give an illusion 
of legality. The fact remains that the judge, who acted as prose- 
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cutor, and the prosecutor, who acted as his assistant, behaved 
exactly as they had behaved in the Mindszenty and efther cases 
tried before a “people’s court.” It was a >iistinctiop without a 
difference. 

Although Peter had told me that I would be the third defend- 
ant to be cross-examined, the order was changed at the last 
minute for a reason that is typical of the Communist mentality. 
The trial began on Friday, the 17th, and lasted until Tuesday, 
the 21st. It was decided that, if I was examined on Saturday 
instead of Friday, more industrial “activists” would be free to 
witness the ignominy of a real, live American “Fascist Beast.” 
Hungarian factories, to save coal, were then working on the 
basis of a forty-eight-hour, five-day week — nine and a half hours, 
Monday through to Thursday, and ten hours on Friday. 

Thus it was that Geiger, Rado, and Sanders were tried on 
Friday while I was tried on Saturday along with Domokos, 
Justh, and Dory, in that order. Mrs. Zador, Odon Gergely, and 
seven other persons subsequently testified as witnesses for the 
prosecution. There were no witnesses for the defence; indeed, as 
will presently be seen, there was no defence at all. Neither I 
nor any of my cod?fendants was allowed to hear the others’ 
testimony prior to being cross-examined. It was impossible for us 
to know what had previously been said against us. We were not 
only presumed, individually and collectively, to be guilty in 
every detail, we were given no opportunity to suggest that we 
could possibly be innocent. All the advantages were thus given 
to the prosecution. It was the classical game of Communists 
everywhere: Jlcads I win, tails you lose. 

Each defendant was prompted by his inquisitor, who sat be- 
hind him in the dock., Piter and his fat deputy acted as stage 
managers (.throughout the entire performance. Their standing in 
the party hierarchy apparerrdy depended on the success of their 
production. 

A physician and two medical orderlies joined Plfcr in the 
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anteroom before I went on stage. The doctor was under orders, 
I gather^!, to declare me non compos mentis ip the event that I 
attempted to repudiate my confession. 

“Now dftn’t be nervous,” said P^:er, clucking like a mother 
hen. “Just anstyA the questions as you did at the rehearsals, 
and everything will be all right. As soon as it’s over, you’ll be 
made very comfortable, I promise vou, and you’ll never be both- 
ered again.” 

• The night before I was released from prison, seventeen 
months after my arrest, Peter gave me a copy of the white book to 
read. It was only then that I learned that five representatives 
of the American Legation, four representatives of the British 
Legation, and six representatives of the Anglo-American press 
corps had been preset#:. I was in such a daze at the time of my 
trial that I was unable to discover who was in the audience, and 
it would probably have done me little good if I had. 

Of the six American and British correspondents who were pres- 
ent, only one — Leo Murray, of the Manchester Guardian — sym- 
pathized with the defendants. The others included Mark Gayn, 
of the New Republic ,*a man who had been involved in the 
Amerasia affair; Peter Burst, of Reuter’s, Ltd., who contributes 
to the Communist publication, Masses and Mainstream; Paul 
Terry of the London Daily Worker; Peter (“Wilfrid”) Burchett, 
then of the Times of London, and now an accredited corrcspond- 
enf with the Chinese Communist forces in North Korea; and 
Alexander Kendrick of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

My face, as I testified, reminded Kendrick of a “frightened 
rabbit.” I wondef what Kendrick’s face would have looked like if 
our roles had been reversed. No. 2 was sitting right behind me, 
and I knew as I spoke that, if I deviated noticeably from the 
lines t£at I had been {aught to repeat, he would immediately 
signal 01ti,*who would call a recess. No. 2, in tn* meantime, 
would contfive to make it seeqj that I had collapsed. The dbetor 
and disorderlies would then rush in, and I would be carried out 
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for the “hospital treatment” that No. 2 had so convincingly 
described. 

Perhaps I should have trifd to repudiate^my confession any- 
how. At the time of my tryd, however, I *s in no Condition to 
do anything but recite my lines. I had been iihhued with such a 
feeling of desolation that my one desire was to say my piece and 
have done with it. My voice quavered as I spoke into the micro- 
phone that was placed befofe me. It sounded to me like the 
voice of another person and in a sense, of course, it was.' It was 
the voice of my Svcngali, No. 2. 


The text of my testimony as given in the official white book 
differs in several places from the portions’ of my testimony that 
were broadcast over Radio Budapest and recorded by the Army 
in Vienna. According to the white book the following inter- 
change took place [italics mine] : 

The President ■ When did you first enter mthiarv school ? 

Vogeler * I entered the U.S. Naval Academy m 1928 and . . . 

The President: For how many years did ' you study at this naval 
academy ? * 

Vogeler' I was there for four years. 

What was really said, as can be proved by the Army’s recording 
of the broadcast portions of my testimony, was [italics mine] 

The President. When did you first enter military school ? T 

Vogeler: I entered the United States Military Academy in 1928 
and ... 

The President:^ For v now ?nany years did you study at this military 
academy ? 

Vogeler: I was there for four years 

i 

Thus, as “far as the audience was concerned, I Had attended 
the Military Academy at West Point for four years— a demon- 
strable falsehood that I gladly repeated in the knowledge that it 
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would tend to invalidate the rest of my fabricated testimony. 
Even the. edited passage printed in the white feook was a lie. As 
the readfer knows, And as it can easily be proved, I attended 
the Naval AcademyViot for fouj ye^rs but for two and a half 
years, and 1 enrolled as midshipman not in 1928 but in 1929. 

Throughout my cross-examination I used plurals like “infor- 
mations” and “equipments” that do not exist in^the English lan- 
guage. I maefe no effort to correSt the AVTTs faulty English. 
Neither did I make any effort to correct my intentional errors, 
of which the following is a typical example : 

The President: For instance, do you know of any instances where 
such specialist physicists were smuggled out of other countries to the 
U.S. ? 

Vogeler: Yes, I know qf a case of a Dr. Etzler, who was an Austrian 
scientist, who was smuggled out through Germany to the U.S. 

Etzler was a Czechoslovakian Communist who was still in 
Czechoslovakia . 


At no point in my testimony did I admit a single act of espion- 
age or sabotage committed in conjunction \fath any agency of the 
United States government. I falsely admitted working for the 
FBI, the ODI, and the CIC. But the reader will search the white 
book in vain for a single example of the services that I was 
supposed tojiave performed for these organizations. 

Geiger: In May 1946, in his office in £J3do^ Street, Ogilvie gave 
me a nine-point questionnaire, which dealt with questions of air trans- 
port and aerodromes. He instructed me to procure for him intelligence 
material based on the questionnaire. 

The Presidttyt: And did £ou procure it ? 

Geiger: I obtained the intelligence*, data, listed it according jo the 
questionnaire, had it translated i^to English . . . and handed it over 
to Ogil^e. a 
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The President: This is the text from which the translation was«made, 
and here is also a fopy of the English translation. Please examine it. 
•‘Subject for Juge 5,' 1946: civil air transport, communications and 
shipping.” Is this the letter ? 

Geiger: Yes. 

The President: This was also seized by the State Defence Authority 
in the course of the investigation. I note here that, among other things, 
you supplied the following facts 4*3 the fourth point of the letter: “There 
are only empty buildings on the aerodromes of Debreczan aijd 
Szombathely which are absolutely empty, with no equipment whatso- 
ever. Point 1 : to date we have had returned to us two aerodromes, that 
is the ones at Debrcczen and Szombathely, etc,” So this was the first 
concrete assignment which you carried out: to report on the state of 
Hungarian aviation at the time, about aerodromes and their equipment, 
which you handed over to him ? 

Geiger: Yes. 

The President: What other data did you supply to Ogilvie ? 

Geiger: I supplied Ogilvie with other intelligence information in 
connection with the Philips works. But apart from that, without re- 
ceiving a concrete request, I regularly collected and handed over to 
Ogilvie material on the position of the political, economic and military 
conditions in Hungary. . . . 

The President: Now let us discuss the American so-called Telcom- 
plan [sic]. 

Geiger: It was the ambition of the I SEC concern to gain control 
over the Hungarian post office, telephone and telegraph network in 
order to be able to influence Hungarian political and economic life. 
It was also its intention to establish a base here fqr its espionage and 
destructive activities^ In \he interest of this triple purpose Ogilvie 
brought the so-called Tclcom-plan with him when he ^arrived. The 
essence of the plan was the offer of the ITT concern to rebuild the 
Hungarian post office, telephone and telegraph network with the proviso 
that while dje* loan was being repaid— estimated at rough? y a period of 
ten Xfars — the work of the Hungarian post office would be supervised 
by an American committee. In the interest of the realisation [jic] of this 
Telcom-plan, and on the instructions of the concern, I took the \ecessary 
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step* together with Ogilvie at the Ministry of Transport [Communi- 
cations];, later, when the plan was rejected by |fie Ministry, I took 
indirect steps to realise the plan both on OgilviVs osders and indepen- 
dently from -him. . . 

I remember recruiting Kelemen Domokos, head of the Standard 
factory bookkeeping department [tic] at the beginning of 1947 so that 
I could satisfactorily carry out Pinknifr’s espionage dhd sabotage direct- 
ives, and to pass them on to others. I knew that Domokos was of Swabian 
origin and of Anglo-Saxon orientation antf also knew that he would 
carry out the espionage and sabotage work given him. He was, in fact, 
a considerable help in the espionage and sabotage work. 

The President: What data did you collect with his assistance ? 

Geiger: He procured intelligence material on factories under the 
aegis of the Commercial Bank, in the first place on the Tungsram and 
Orion factories; it was he who collected [w] about the banks that were 
to t>e nationjnsed. . . . 

The President: What material did he obtain on the factories men- 
tioned by you, which are of great importance to Hungarian production ? 

Geiger: The data which he obtained on these factories partly con- 
cerned their productive capacity, number of workers employed, partly 
the stock of orders, and ftiture plans. 

The President: Did Pinkney give you specific directives as to the 
collection of information about these factories ? 

Geiger: He gayc specific instructions, because he was in the first place 
interested in telecommunication companies. 

The President: Did you continue to prepare the monthly reports 
during Pinkney’s stay here ? 

Geiger: As he was ailing at that time, I prepajed them in May, June, 
and July and after signature gave them to Pinkney at his office in Nddor 
Street. 

The President: When ? 

Geigtf: In May, June apd July of 1948. 

The Present: Here is a copy of {Jic May report. Was this it? {He 
holds it up,)* 

Geigef: Yes. 
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The President: So that was it. These reports contain a whole series 
of absolute figures. ^For instance: figures showing that industrial in- 
vestment had conpidcr&bly risen in the previous two months .of April 
and May, that altogether 16,5 million forints [fiords] were spent on the 
reorganization and rebuilding of the mines, and s&out 18 million on the 
electrical power station of M&rravidek. Flow capital investment of 18.3 
million was spent on other electrical power stations instead of the 13 
million originally appropriated. How did you get hold of these absolute 
facts ? * 

Geiger: Partly through my personal contacts in the economic* field,, 
and partly through the authorities . . . 

The President: That is from officials ? 

Geiger: Yes, from officials. 

The President: From persons whose official sphere of work covered 
these questions ? 

Geiger: Yes. 

The President: Here is, for instance, the enclosure wyth the sign 
l'lO. Here, for instance, you supply data on the railway [telegraph] 
system’s three year plan. The attached drawing . . . Did you also send 
drawings ? 

Geiger: Yes. 

The President: This drawing shows the Tong-distance [telegraph] 
equipment. “Under the Three Year Plan the lollowing railway lines will 
be built: Budapest-Hatvan, Budapest-Szolnok, Budapest-S7£kesfehcrv6r. 
The following facts about the railway [telegraph network are included: 
the railway signalling equipment, signal and communications equipment, 
the telegraph network, local and short distance network, and tele- 
phone and long-distance telephone network.” Then follows the detailed 
description of the five networks. 

Geiger: These are alMetails of the three year plan of the Hungarian 
State Railways, whose, threc^year plan I procured and handed over to 
Pinkney in its entirety. 

The President: In its enurity. They were facts which were not made 
public 

Geiger: Yes 1 . 

The President: As these arc confidential facts and significant to national 
defence, it is of great importance from the point of view of the^vulner- 
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ability of the respective networks where these critical points are [sic]. 
So you acquired this knowledge and sent it out through Pinkney. How 
long did -Pinkney stq^ in Budapest and who succeeded him ? 

Geiger: ftnkney staged in Budapest >#ntil November 1948, when he 
was relieved by vjjgeler on thfe instruction of Colonel Belm, the head 
of the concern. 

The President: Now please say something about ^/ogeler, about his 
person, how you met him, when you Aet him, and who this Vogeler is ; 
what do you know about him and what directives did you receive from 
him? 

Geiger: I met Robert Vogeler some time before the war when he 
was sent to Budapest by the concern. After the war Vogeler became 
the American representative at the Standard factory in Vienna, and 
came to Hungary during the years 1946-47 and 1948 and more fre- 
quently in 1949; from February 1949 onwards he became the Amer- 
ica^ represent*^ , ' at the Budapest Standard factory. I heard about 
Vogeler from his predecessors Ogilvie and Pinkney that he served in 
American intelligence organs [sir] during the war and continued his 
espionage work also after the war. He himself told me that he was a 
member of the American Secret Service [sic] and in this capacity often 
travelled in Central and Eastern Europe. When Vogeler came to Buda- 
pest for the second time 9vith Colonel Behn in November 1948, I gave 
him the monthly intelligmce reports for September and October, 
afterwards prepared these intelligence reports jegularly on my own as 
ordered by him, and handed them over to him usually at his office in 
NAdor Street. 

The President: Since the order received from Colonel Behn in October 
1948 at the Gelldrt, you prepared these monthly reports yourself then 
already as general director of the company ? 

Geiger: Yes. 

The Presttynt: In the office ? 

Geiger: No, at my flat, 

The Presidfht: So that no one should know about it ? 

§ ^ 

Geiger: Yes. The instruction was that we should be increasingly 
careful, jsn.one hand because of the very important facts contained in 
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the reports and, on the other hand, because of investigations held ir 
the factory and the ayest following. 

The President : §o yem had instructions to prepare the monthly report 
yourself and hand it to him personally ? 

Geiger: Yes. 

The President: Did you not keep a copy afterward! ? 

Geiger: No, I had to give the copy to Vogeler. 

The President: How many copies of it ? 

Geiger: Five copies. 


* 

Geiger had helped me, as he had helped my predecessors, 
Pinkney and Ogilvie, to prepare monthly reports on the Hun- 
garian economy with special reference to developments affecting 
the future of Standard, Dial, and Telefongyar. The reports were 
prepared in quintuplicate, and one copy of each was in the 
court’s possession. How did the court obtain a copy of each and 
every one of these “secret” reports ? As Morris Em§.t, if he had 
been allowed to defend me, would surely have pointed out, the 
reports were obtained by the simple process of seizing ISEC’s 
files in its office in Nddor Street. The reports were the usual 
monthly reports that every subsidiary of ISEC was required to 
send to the parent company in New Yprk. There was nothing 
secret about them. Tihe information they contained was indis- 
pensable to any company that hoped to continue profitable opera- 
tions in Hungary. Would we, if we had been spies, hr - e made 
five copies of our monthly reports, and kept one of each o file 2 

That we should have collected information about # the sports 
at Debreczen and Szombathely may, at first glance, striKe some 
readers as suspicious! May I remind such readers of the follow- 
ing demonstrable facts? In May, 1946, when the information 
was collected, Hungary, a defeated power, was jointly occupied 
by Russia, Britain, and the United States. It had no military 
secrets to Cbnceal. Furthermore, Emo Gero (alias 'Singer), the 
Communist Minister of Communications, had officially requested 
ISEC to submit a bid for the installation of landing equipment. 
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Hotf could we have submitted a bid without informing ourselves 
as to thfe conditions that prevailed at both, of these civilian air- 
ports? 

As for ’the “intelligence” tbjt v<e collected about the Hun- 
garian communications network, Ernst, if he had been permitted 
to defend me, would have submitted the following cablegrams as 
exhibits: 

The first, dated February 28, 1947, was from Pinkney to Behn 
in New York. It read : 

In conversation today with Minister of Communications 
we discussed Telecom Plan. He indicated his preference for 
our proposal to that of others and said it was his opinion 

THAT BEST . . . PROCEtlURE WOULD BE FOR ITT TO INVITE HIM TO 

visit ccuk. 'iy in New York in order to discuss rehabilitation 

AND MODERNIZATION OF TELEPHONE NETWORK TOGETHER WITH RE- 
FINANCING AND POSSIBILITY OF TECHNICAL CONTRACT. MINISTER 
PLANS TO ATTEND INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS MEETING TO 
BE HELD IN ATLANTIC ClTY. . . . He BELIEVES TRIP SHOULD ALSO 
BE OCCASION TO R£ACH*AGREEMENT WITH US. He STATED THAT UPON 
RECEIPT OF YOUR INVITATION HE WOULD PLACE IT BEFORE COUNCIL 

of Ministers and would expect to obtain approval from 

COUNCIL TO NEGOTIATE WITH YOU. I WAS GIVEN COPIES OF PLANS 
DRAWN UP BY [POST TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH SYSTEM] COVERING 
PROGRAMMES OVER A THREE-YEAR AND ALSO OVER A TEN-YEAR 

period. These will be sent to you as soon as translated. 
Please airmail^list of statistical data.you w»ll require to 

ENABLE YOU TO MAKE THE STUDY FORESEEN yNDER TELECOM PLAN 
SO THESE <MN BE COLLECTED AND FORWARDED TO Y<3u PROMPTLY 

Tlje second cablegram was from,Sosthemes Behn to Emo 
Gero. Itrdhd: 

The International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 

HAS THROUGH REPRESENTATIVES DISCUSSED WITH YOUR EXCELLENCY 
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THE MATTER OF REHABILITATION MODERNIZATION AND EXPANSION 
OF THE HUNGARIAN'TELECOMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM. WE FEEL THAT 
THE MATTER MICjHT BE EXPEDITED TO THE SAUSFACTipN*OF THE 

Hungarian government if^we could disci*s the maVter with 

YOU PERSONALLY. I UNDERSTAND THAT YOU ARE* CONSIDERING AT- 
TENDING the World Telecommunications Conference to be 
held at Atlantic City starting May 15 and I desire to 

SUGGEST THAT YOU AVAIL YOURSELF OF THAT OPPORTUNITY TO 
DISCUSS THE WHOLE MATTER WITH US INCLUDING ITS FINANCING. . . !’ 


Among the other documents that Gcro gave to Pinkney, and 
which Pinkney forwarded to New York, was a map of the Hun- 
garian telecommunications system. The same map was later re- 
printed in a propaganda leaflet issued by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Other copies of the same map are on file in avery major 
telephone exchange throughout the world. Yet I was to be con- 
victed of espionage because Pinkney sent the map to New York 
along with other documents supplied him by Gcro, Rakosi’s heir 
apparent as Stalin’s viceroy of Hungary. 


The President: Now just in brief, so we can sec just with a few examples, 
what sort of material did you get from the various agents? Take for 
instance Imre Geiger. What sort of material did you receive from him ? 

Vogeler: From Imre Geiger I received the monthly reports from the 
Standard which gave a survey ... a monthly survey of political, economic, 
financial and military changes in Hungary. Further through his con- 
nections with official organisations [sic] I received information regarding 
the organisation of various industries. . . . 

The President: Did you, for instance, receive data irom Geiger on the 
possibilities of manufactunngwmhtary pilot microphones ? 

Vogeler: Yes, I questioned Geiger on products that wer^ of a mili- 
tary nature, I mentioned to him pil*t throat microphones and also 
military radio equipment. . . . 
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The President: Among the written material of the trial are proofs 
that at one stage you showed Geiger in your office a^Nador Street a plan 
of the Tupgsram wot^s ? 

Vogeler: 'J’hat is so \» . . 

The President: Fi$m whom dyi yoA receive this photostat copy ? 

Vogeler: In October, one day I was sitting with Colonel Kraft who was 
present . . . who was then military attach^ at the Legation, and Air 
Attach^ Griffin> showed me the photostat of the TungJfram factory. . . . 


The photostat referred to was a photostat of an “artist’s con- 
ception” printed on the back of an advertising brochure that was 
freely distributed to the public at the Budapest Trade Fair in 
September, 1949. Pal Aschner, the president of Tungsram, was 
an old friend of Coloilel Behn’s, and he was justly proud of his 
noyly rccmi micted plant. Since the brochure was exhausted 
by the time* I arrived in Budapest, I borrowed a copy which I 
had had photostated to send to Behn in New York. Neither 
Kraft nor Major Griffin had anything to do with my decision to 
photostat a published non-technical drawing, which was far from 
being a “plan.” I knew that Colonel Behn would be interested 
because I.T.&T., together with the General Electric Corporation, 
owned a block of stock in Tungsram, a company that Aschner 
had founded wjth American assistance in a successful effort to 
break the old German- Swedish light-bulb monopoly. 

• 

One day at lunch, in the spring of 1949, Aschner invited Scud- 
der, Cooke, and me%o visit the factory to see what he had done. 
We obtained the' necessary permits from the government and 
were given two-hour escorted tour through the factory grounds. 
Among the other “military secrets” that we were shown were 
the la^^scaped picnic grounds that Aschner had provided for his 
workers an<f a Rube Goldberg device for making the glass en- 
velopes that enclose the filamgnts of light bulbs. The machine 
was interesting only as an example of clever improvisation; in 
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point of fact it was a crude adaptation of a better machine pro- 
duced in the United States. 

Our authorized visit to a factory that partly owned by 

I.T.&T. was in no way illegal. VIo. .2, however to make it seem 
that the crime of espionage had been committed, forced me to 
admit that we had spied out “military secrets” in the course of 
our visit. Hence my reference pilot throat microphones. Tungs- 
ram, like Standard Budapest, was manufacturing throat micro- 
phones for the Russian Air Force. Standard, in fact, had supplied 
Tungsram with the necessary drawings, for the instruments in 
question were identical to those that Standard had been forced 
to manufacture for the Germans during the war. So much for 
the “secrecy” involved in Tungsram’s manufacture of outmoded 
German throat microphones. 

The President. Erzsebet Blum left the country illegally. Did vou and 
Vogeler have any share in helping Erzsebet Blum leave the country 
illegally ? 

Geiger • Yes. In May 1949, Vogeler instructed me to secure permis- 
sion from Zolt4n Rad6, that is, to get a passport for Dr Erzsebct Blum, 
official of the Standard works. He requested this, because I had informed 
him of Miss Blum’s abilities as well as htr political attitude and after this 
he thought they could make good use ol her in the, London factory. 
Later I received instructions from Vogeler, alter the passport was ready, 
to secure permission, again from Rado, to enable Blum to take with ner 
certain blueprints and espionage material, secret documents. . . . 

The President • For example, what documents did she take with her? 

Geiger. Amon^ these the most important one was the detailed map 
of the telephone network of the Hungarian Postal Services, which is 
very important from a miligry point of view, for its use during a war 
might cause heavy damage to the Hungarian State. 

The President' So she took this evit with her. This map obviously 
compnsed material treated with the strictest confidence. 
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Oefger: Definitely. 

The President: For instance you at the entergr.te also handled this 
confidentially. 

Geiger: Most confid: ntially. 


It would have been comic if poor Geiger’s life had not been 
at stake. The map he referred to as “the mojt important” of 
the “secret documents” that Erz&bet Blum had taken to Lon- 
8on-*with the express permission of the government — was the 
very map that Gero had given to Pinkney to forward to Behn 
in New York and which, as I have explained, was on file in every 
major telephone exchange throughout the world. 

Erzsebet Blum left Hungary legally, not illegally, as the dia- 
logue itself reveals. She was a member in good standing, more- 
over, of the Hungarian Communist Party. Neither I nor Rad6 
had anything to do with her trip. The plans and drawings that 
she took with her were either her own property or the property 
of Standard Budapest. None belonged to the Hungarian govern- 
ment, none was a military secret, and the map, as it happens, was 
not among them. The documents were itemized on an official list 
in Dr. Blum’s possession, a list that was stamped and signed by 
responsible Communist officials, and which, if Ernst had been 
permitted to defend me, he would have submitted as proof of 
the absurdity of the prosecution’s case. He would also have sub- 
mitted the following deposition, freely sworn to by Dr. Blum in 
London: 


The sole reason* for my visit to England was because the Hun- 
garian Government were pressing Standaife Budapest to manufacture 
transmitter ^tubes], because it had delivered to them transmitters 
with foreign-made [tubes] and they were anxious that they should be 
manufactured in our own factory. It was therefore decided that I should 
be sent to London to get manufacturing information. . ? . The only 
papers of arfy sort which I brought were blueprints (all of them old 
issues dafing back from periods between 1943-47) of items on which we 
needed up-to-date information. . . . These documents were stamped by 
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the Directorate of Light Electrical Industry, and were read and Signed 
either by Bird or of that [directorate], who were the* engineers 

who normally che'cked such papers. ... 

When I left Hungary there waj no thought* that I wtuld not be 
returning. My exit was quite legal in e?ery way aifcd known to every- 
body. It had not occurred to me that I might want to stay in England, 
and I came only with two small handbags. I had a home of my own for 
the first time in ycArs, a good job^nd a good salary — more than I needed 
for my simple wants. It was only after I was here and realized what life 
meant here and that in England was the real democratic way of life, thsfc 
I decided that I could do no good by returning, and announced to Mr. 
Cooke and Mr. Wibmer of Standard London that I wished to make 
application to stay here. . . . The Standard people in London were shocked 
and told me I must go back — that if I tried to stay they would not help me 
and they would not give me a job. ... I did not receive any instructions 
from Mr. Vogcler or Mr. Scudder. ... I feel they did not even want me 
to come, and I certainly had no discussions with them. . . . 

I did not bring with me any map of any sort. I have never seen such a 
map. . . . 


There was more, much more, of the sa*nc sort of testimony. The 
only “evidence” against us was the “evidence” that we were 
forced to give against ourselves. Dates and names were con- 
fused, and individuals and organizations were mistakenly identi- 
fied. The prosecution’s case was presented in such a slovenly 
maimer that, even if we had been guilty, we would have been 
able, in a true court of justice, to win a o’ismissaf by proving 
that we could not pSssibly have committed the crimes of which 
we were accused when, *as, and how the prosecution said that 
we had committed them. 

This is wfxit it must triave been like during the French devolu- 
tion, T thought, as I listened to .the cross-examination of Domokos, 
Justh, and Dory. The facts weretmimportant. All that mattered 
was that each of us should be convicted on the basis of his own 
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false testimony. Every now and then, as on^ of the defendants 
“unmarked” him^lf, the Communists in thfc audience would sigh 
and groan^and cry, “For shame,” thereupon Olti would rap his 
gavel and warn ^hem against further “demonstrations,” which 
continued to occur in response to the obvious cues embedded in 
the testimony. 

On Monday, February 20, Pettf belied his previous assertions 
Jjy revealing that he had known all along the sentences that each 
of us, by the grace of Stalin, would receive. Geiger and Rad6, 
he told me, would be sentenced to death. Sanders and I would 
be sentenced, respectively, to thirteen and fifteen years in prison. 
Domokos and Justh would be given ten years and Dory five. 

“Oh, don’t take it so hard,” said Peter as 1 buried my head in 
m^ hands. “You’ll get time olf for good behaviour. Look at me! 
I once spent nine years in prison.” 

Even No. 2, who had spent seven years in prison, tried to com- 
fort me when I was taken to his office to prepare my final plea. 
“Our leader, Matyas Rakosi,” he said, “spent fifteen years in 
prison, and look at him\iow ! He’s the boss of Hungary.” 

I was so despondent that No. 2 had to wjte my final plea him- 
self. 

“I am smceatly sorry,” I intoned in court the next day, “for 
th§ subversive activities that I carried on against the People’s 
Democracy of Hungary. Especially as I was sent here from a big 
country, America, ip Hungary, a small country, to interfere and 
undermine its efforts in rebuilding and rehabilitating iuelf from 
the effects of war. I wish to avail mystlf of'the privilege of the 
last word tb stale that I gave testimony freely and openly, with- 
out coercion or maltreatment. ... I ^vould like to state that I 
have flben (jeated corrdbtly and fairly throughout the investiga- 
tion and njy trial. I hope that my testimony will serve in'some 
small treasure to show the rdhorse I feel at my guilt. I know 
that I must be punished, but I hope that the Court will consider 
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my plea for clemency, and also the defence that was put up for 
me by my attomejAwhen it passes judgment og me.” 

Every word, as usual, was a Ije. I was not sorry fol- the sub- 
versive activities that I had not carried on against a tyranny that 
was anything but a “people’s democracy.” I had testified neither 
freely nor openly,, I had been treated neither correctly nor fairly, 
I had been subjected to every form of coercion, and I felt no 
hope of any sort. 

As for “my” attorney, Imre Bard, that paunchy hypocrite “de- 
fended” me as follows : 


Honoured Court, Honoured President ! 

After the statement of the State Prosecutor and the Defence speeches 
of my colleagues, I consider nearly superfluous on my part’ to point out 
that it is Anglo-American capitalist imperialism that sits in the dock, 
that sends its spies and destructive agents to us. Indeed there hardly 
exist words adequate to express the indignation felt over the meanness 
of those who, in order to impede the magnificent constructive efforts of 
the people of a peaceful country, support institutions of espionage. . . . 

The defence realises flll this and is aware of the difficulties of its task 
in defending the spies, the destructive agents, sent here from the coun- 
tries mentioned. But the defence is fully up to the demands of its pro- 
fession. We must not hesitate for a moment in fulfilling our constitu- 
tional task and we stand fully by the principle that without any generalisa- 
tion, everybody is responsible only for his own crimes, thar without any 
generalisation no one may be punished with a penalty differ :nt from that 
for the violation of the, Law that he himself commits. . . . 

In the defence of Robert Vogeler I do not have to deal with any- 
thing else but his person: that is with the criminal acts c^nmitted by 
Robert Vogeler [who] has penitently and fully confessed to committing 
this criminal act. The accomplices of the accused testified against him in 
their confessions in which they accused themselves, too.* The unpre- 
judiced testimonies of the witnesses have confirmed this. Thp documents 
produced by the prosecution and prdiented at the trial have proved all 
this. Far be it from me that under such tremendous, and I.sHbuld say 
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absolute weight of evidence, I should even attempt to prove the accused 
innocent of the crime. . . . 

Human feelings^ tarted to awake jn Robert Voider when he sin- 
cerely an<i contritely repented the criminal act committed by him. 
It is possibV, amhsurcly it is^so, ftiat one of the aims of punishment is 
reprisal, bui we must not forget that the human basis of the whole 
modern criminal law is to correct. Vogcler, a spy who failed, will no 
longer be employed by the U.S. as a spy and it is notglikely that he would 
ever entertain the idea of continuing uiis trade, which cannot be enough 
*cond:mned. I trust. Honoured Court, that holding in view the principles 
of both punishment and correction you will find the measure for the 
punishment of this defendant. I am also confident that the Honoured 
Court will give evidence of its high human conception in this case, too, 
by giving an opportunity to this young man to be at some time a useful 
member of society, doing honest work. 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


How I Served My Time 


Tuesday evening, after being sentenced, we were herded into 
the van and driven to a former army barracks that was then 
being used as a training school for non-commissioned officers of 
the AVH. Sanders and I were locked up in cells on the second 
floor of the south wing of the old two-story barracks Our male 
Hungarian codefendants were imprisoned on the floor below us. 
What happened to Edina Dory and Mrs. Zador I was never able 
to learn. A month later two other male prisoners — Gergely and 
Kozma, I believe — were incarcerated on {he first floor, making 
eight of us in all. * 

A few minutes afte^ Sanders and I had been locked up, Gabor 
Peter and his fat deputy paid us each a visit. I had assumed it 
was Sanders Vvho occupied the other cell because VJandy was the 
only one of us who w f ore shoes with crepe rubber soles. I kn<?w 
it was Sanders the moment I heard him say to Peter, “ Guten 
Abend , Herr Gertcral 

A little later my owft door was unlocked and in stepped Piter, 
followed by his tmifoYmecf deputy. Peter had no troubl^ squeez- 
ing through the low and narrow doorway, but the colonel was 
so ungainly that he bumped his head painfully on the linjel as 
he entered. He took off his cap and stood there rubbif.g his bald 
head a% he translated Peter’s remarks into German. 'Bard had 
appealed against my sentence, Peter said, and in due coucse the 
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Supreme Court o*f the Hungarian People’s Republic would 
review my conviction. In the meantime he would do his best to 
find a “suitable” qpllmate for me. 

“What about Sanders ?” I asked.* 

“He wouldn’t J>e suitable^” said F€ter, changing the subject by 
patting the mattress on my ounk. “You see ?” he said. “I always 
keep my word. I told you that you’d be given a comfortable cell.” 

If there vtos anything I wanted, he explained, I had only to 
knock twice on the steel door, pointing to the left if I wanted to 
go to the toilet, and pointing to the right if I wanted to speak 
to the agent who supervised the guards. The agent, he said, 
would transmit to him any written requests that I wanted to 
make and, if my requests were reasonable, he would see that 
they were granted. And with that he nodded and left the cell, 
followed by the fat colonel, who was still rubbing the bump on 
his head. 


My cell measured ten feet by seven. It contained a bunk, a 
table, and a chair, each cemented into the floor, and a small cab- 
inet bolted into the wafl. There was no plumbing — not even a slop 
can — and so I had to knock on the door whenever it was neces- 
sary to visit the toilet and washroom at the end of the corridor. 
Once a week I#would be shaved and showered and once a month 
the barber would cut my hair. 

A small barred window, covered on the inside with a heavy 
wire grille^ was only source of daylight. Tfcc usual electric 
light was kept burning at all times, and at flight two searchlights 
were trained on the wing of the barracks# in which my com- 
panions sfad I were imprisoned. Later, as an additional precau- 
tion, a spotlight was set up in the courtyard and trained on the 
barrel wiiyiow of my tell. The light # was so bright that it pro- 
jected the external bars onto the ceiling. It was months before I 
grew a^custonted to the weird affect. 
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At the foot of my bunk was a tile stove, 'fed with briquettes 
from the corridor, which was fired on winter mornings and which 
kept me warm, until the middle of the aftey oon. By evening, 
however, I was often so cold that I had to go to bed. ( 

Only once in fourteen mdaths was I remove^ from my cell for 
more than an hour or two at a time. It was during the second 
winter of my imprisonment. Several tiles in the stove became 
loose and I was* almost suffocated by smoke. I was transferred 
to the next cell on my left, in the opposite direction from Sandy, 
until some masons had* rebuilt the stove, whereupon I was re- 
turned to my original cell. 

The wooden slats of my bunk were covered, as Piter had re- 
marked, with a thin hair mattress. The bcdclothing consisted of 
two cotton-flannel blankets and a rough canvas sheet, which 
was changed in theory (but only in theory) once a month. My 
jailers never tired of commenting on their liberality in permitting 
me to sleep on a mattress covered with a “sheet.” It was an un- 
heard-of luxury, it seemed, in Hungary's political prisons. 

Sanders and I were never once permitted to see or talk to one 
another. Our cells were separated by an intervening cell that 
was used as an office by the agents in charge. Even they and the 
guards were not supposed to speak to one another, except when 
necessary, and then they whispered in Hungarian. I was never 
able to determine whether this regime of silence was a part of 
our punishment or merely a precaution designed to prevent„us 
from corrupting the prison staff. I suspect that Vhe latter was the 
more important consideration, for, as I sha]l presently explain, 
several attempts would be made to enlist one or another of the 
guards in an effort to helpme to escape. 


During tj)t three months that I wasf confined qf 60 'Stalin 
Avenue, Alex and I were given-an hour of exercise (“to r put colour 
in my cheeks”) on three successive days before Ay trial,. At the 
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barracks my fellow prisoners and I were exercised for thirty to 
forty minutes every other day except when ij rained. We were 
always exercised W lone and were never pArrnitjed to speak. I 
could usually tell which of my fellbw prisoners was being exer- 
cised, however, by the way he wllked. Sanders walked very 
rapidly on his crepe rubber soles; Geiger walked very slowly on 
leather heels that produced, until they were worn out, a distinct 
clacking soudd; Rado shuffled; and Father Justlh, who had been 
gn arpiy officer before he became a priest, walked with a military 
gait. Domokos was the only other prisoner, but he was seldom 
exercised and then only for a few minutes at a time; perhaps he 
was too ill to take much exercise. On sunny days I could identify 
the others not only by the way they walked but by the frequency 
with which their shadows crossed the patch of light reflected on 
the ceiling of my cell. Prisoners, I discovered, quickly learn to 
m£tke use J 1 their senses. My own powers of perception were 
much more acute than they had ever been before. 

The barracks occupied an entire block that was surrounded 
by a high stone wall. Inside the enclosure were several court- 
yards, each separated by similar stone walls. One courtyard was 
used for drills and soccer games by the AVH men who were 
being trained in other parts of the building. The main entrance 
faced a landscaped courtyard, with plots of grass and a single 
chestnut tree, jn which we were exercised whenever it was in- 
convenient to use the courtyard surrounding the prison wing. 
I noticed that wfi were never exercised in the prison courtyard 
when any dmstrucjjkm work was going on, apparently for fear 
that we might be able to receive communications from the 
workers on nearby roofs. Once, I remambei*, I t^gs immediately 
removed tfie moment a chimney sweep appeared. I was sorry not 
to have been able to watch him, for in Europe it is supposed to 
be lucky to^ee and be &cn by a chimney sweep. 

At either end of the prison ccfUrtyard was a tower ocaupied 
by guards armSd with tommy-guns. Depending on the whim of 
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the agents who accompanied me, I was permitted to walk in an 
oval at one end or the other. One agent stood in the centre of 
the oval and th^ other at the end beyond whicjprl was ndt allowed 
to walk. 

Of the two, I preferred the xorthern oval, jvhich was longer. 
It consisted of sixty-four paces, and I was able to make a com- 
plete circuit every thirty-nine seconds. I timed myself by repeat- 
ing the gunner’s* chorus thatj had learned as a midshipman at 
the Naval Academy: “If I weren’t a gunner, I wouldn’t be here. 
Ready, Aim. Fire!” According to Navy tradition, it took exactly 
five seconds to complete the chorus, and I usually managed to 
complete each circuit just before I whispered the eighth “Fire!” 
I had to repeat the chorus in a whisper, for every time I was 
heard talking to myself the agents would threaten me with 
punishment. 

To keep from going crazy, I whispered an average of a hun- 
dred prayers a day. I calculated the number of days that I had 
been alive and decided that I owed at least that many prayers 
to God, Whom I had too often ignored in the thirty-eight years 
preceding my arrest. 

I also worked out Euclid’s plane geofnetry in my head, as I 
imagined that Euclid had done himself. 1 had to do it in my head 
because I was allowed no writing materials except as a special 
favour. Once a month I was allowed to write a ope-page letter to 
my wife. I was also allowed to address occasional request^, to 
G4bor Peter, and every now and then, as I shaK explain, I had to 
answer certain Jists of questions. 

Once I secreted Sbbit of paper on which I djew up an annual 
calendar, but I war. latqjr forced to surrender it. Thereafter I 
calculated the days and seasons by observing the aiigle of the 
sun’s rays as they struck the wall of my cell. It was not difficult 
to check my« calculations* by comparing ‘them with jhfe C&tholic 
church bells that still rang three times every Sunday. # 

Beyond the north end of the courtyard was a large building 
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with ar6d tile roof that I took to be an old tobacco factory. Be- 
yond the west wall I could see the chimney yots of a row of 
tenement houses c% the opposite side of ttfc street. At night, 
when the wjnd was right, I would hear switch engines shunting 
cars along the Danube waterfront. Etfery morning and evening, 
and three times on Sundays, I heard the bells of what I assume 
was the Ferenczvaros Church. On all but one Sunday, in addition 
to the church bells, I heard a xylophonist practising in one of 
thp tenements across the street. He was not a very good musi- 
cian, but I enjoyed listening to him, and I felt especially sad on 
the one Sunday that he failed to practise. 

The name of our prison was a carefully guarded secret. On 
my return to the United States, however, I was able to establish 
its location on a prewar map of Budapest. It had once been 
known as the Maria Theresa Barracks. 

The food lot* Varracks was not too bad. I was served meat — 
usually pork — three times a week. Every morning lor breakfast 
I was served ersatz coffee with boiled milk and a white roll. My 
only utensils were a mess kit and a soft pewter spoon. The spoon 
was so flexible that 1 had to hold it by the bowl in order to pre- 
vent the handle from bending double. 

My weight levelled off at approximately J30 pounds — forty 
pounds under normal. I soon began to suffer from pyorrhoea, as 
w r ell as constip&ion, and before long a number of gumboils 
formed in my mouth. One day a physician was called into 
lance the largest of my gumboils. He performed the operation 
so badly thaf I ncve% complained again. From then on I treated 
myself by massaging my gums with my fingers. My American 
toothbrush had worn out and the Hungariaif tootjibrush that I 
had been given to replace it was worse than no toothbrush at 
all. It^bristles came out in tufts. I w^s also given some tooth 
powder, but it was so fult of sand that I used it only t>pce. 

I was issued a package of stale* American cigarettes, bift no 
matches, tevery other day. The # cigarettes were Philip Morrises, 
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the only American brand distributed by the Hungarian tobacco 
monopoly. Before I could receive another package, I had to 
surrender the -twenty butts that I had already smoked. This pre- 
caution, I suppose, was intended to prevent me from committing 
suicide by eating my cigarettes. 11 


In the entire seventeen months of my imprisonment, I was rot 
once permitted to see a single newspaper or magazine in any 
language or to learn of a single event that had occurred since 
the day of my arrest. I learned of the war in Korea, for example, 
only after I had been released. I also learned that Dcbe, my first 
wife, had died while I was in prison. 

I had repeatedly asked for a Bible, but it was not until Sep- 
tember, 1950, that I received one — a small volume published by 
Oxford University for the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
During the first three months of my imprisonment, despite my 
repeated requests, I was given nothing whatever to read. In 
May, however, following No. 2’s second visit to the barracks, 
I was given several books by Dickens- -the first volume of Dorn- 
bey and Son , the first and third volumes of David Copperfield , 
and Oliver Twist and The Pickwick Papers complete. I was also 
allowed to' read a French translation of Tolstoy's collected short 
stories and an English translation of Gogol’s Dead Souls , Com- 
plete with a happy ending supplied by somebody else. Other 
books that I'* was allowed to read included Shaw’s Man and 
Superman , Galswdrthy’s Forsyte Saga , Louis Bromfield’s The 
Rains Came, the siconcf volume of Moliirc’s collected plays and, 
for comic relief, the collected wartime speeches of J. V. Stalin. 

Although I read Pictyrick two or three times, the othejr.novels 
of Dickem? especially Oliver Twist , were so deplessing that I 
could read them only once. The Bible, in spite of certain depress- 
ing chapters, gave me the greatest solace of all. I now know that. 
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if I ware marooned on a desert island, the Bible is the one book 
above all cithers tha| I would most like to possess*. 

I also received, after months of«waiting, a pack of playing 
cards and a*cheap % Czcchoslovakijn fountain pen. I was allowed 
to keep the cards in my cell (they were counted at regular inter- 
vals) but the agents kept the pen and allowed me to use it only 
for the purpose of answering questionnaires. I vjas never given 
more than two or three sheets of paper at a time, and I was re- 
q hired* to surrender as many sheets as I had been given. It was 
in vain that I pleaded for scribbling paper with which to work out 
mathematical formulas as a means of recreation. My jailers obvi- 
ously feared that if I were allowed to keep any paper I would 
contrive to smuggle notes either to my fellow prisoners or to my 
friends outside. Nor was I allowed to engage in leatherwork, as 
I desired, or any other form of handicraft. It was apparently 
forbidden to At me have any tools. 


I received exactly six visits during the fourteen months that I 
was confined in the Maria Theresa Barracks. In March, May, 
and September, 1950, it was my second inquisitor. No. 2, who 
came to see me. No. 2, on his first visit, as'ked me to identify 
some of the defendants in the Plocek trial in Prague. When I 
had # convinced him that I was unable to do so, he then asked me 
ft) write him a history of ISEC’s negotiations with the Czecho- 
slovakian government. 

I asked him if the Supreme Court had apted on my appeal, 
but he told me that only four weeks ljad el/psed and that the 
court seldom acted before the end of the sixth wet*k. I also asked 
him if I had received any letters. He shook his head, saying that 
my rifcil was obviously «being “censorAT by the American au- 
thorities in Austria. 

On his second visit. No. 2, asked me to write everything I 
knew afiout the methods and organization of the American 
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police. I obliged him with as nonsensical a dissertation bn the 
subject as my lawman’s mind could devise. If again asked him if 
I had received any letters and if any action had been taken on 
my appeal. He told me to ftyget about letters, tfiat I would 
never receive any; and as for my' appeal, he said, ( l would be 
officially notified the moment any action was taken. 

My appeal was rejected, ,as I later learned, in May. But I 
was never informed of its rejection by the Hungarian authorities. 
In September, when No. 2 again came to visit me, he gave me to 
understand that the Supreme Court was still considering my 
case. I am at a loss to explain the reluctance of the AVH to let 
me know the truth. 

I had long since given up any hope of receiving letters, but I 
was still hopeful of being allowed to have a cellmate. No. 2, 
however, informed me that it had been decided not to let me 
have one after all. 

On his third visit, he asked me to provide him with a list of all 
the people I had ever known in Hungary. I took my revenge by 
drawing up a list of all the Hungarian Communists I could think 
of, most of whom I had never even met. • 

In October, 1950, a polite young man, who later turned out 
to be Gabor Peter’s new interpreter, questioned me on the sub- 
ject of wire tapping. It was something that neither of us knew 
very much about. He also asked me to tell him everything I kpew 
about “sterophonics.” I had never heard the* word before, and 
neither, I gathered, had he. But I told him what I had done, as 
an engineer, to improve the quality of sound transmission, and 
he was apparently .satisfied. It was only after I returned to the 
United States* that I learned what his question abGut stereo- 
phonies meant. The AVH was apparently interested in learning 
how to listen in on teltphone conversations without Ritually 
tapping wins. The Russians, I gathered, hadn’t yet learned how. 

The warrant officer from the prpheum, who- had been pro- 
moted to the rank of second lieutenant, was the deputy com- 
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manddnt of the Maria Theresa Barracks. One day in December, 
1950, he Escorted downstairs to the conference room to meet 
a man whom he identified as “the* major.” The major turned 
out to be the sw;ythy man wit's the two missing fingers who 
had always been present at my audiences with Peter. He spoke 
to me in German with a heavy Russian accent, from which I 
concluded tha\ he was a major of th? MGB rather than the AVH. 

“Have you adjusted yourself to your new life ?” he asked. I 
merely shrugged. “Good,” he said, squeezing my shoulder as if 
we were old buddies. 

“There comes a time,” he continued, “when you can no longer 
live in the hope that you will eventually be released. You should 
realizc;now that your country can do nothing for you. You must 
therefore adopt a new philosophy of life.” 

I*must hav.“ grimaced, for he said, “Oh, 1 know it’s hard to be 
a prisoner, but you are not alone. There arc millions of prisoners 
all over the world. You should make use of your time to study.” 

“How can I study,” 1 asked, “when I haven’t been given any 
textbooks ?” 

I had repeatedly asked for books on mathematics and physics, 
but none had been forthcoming. 

“When you go back to your cell,” the major said, “write an- 
other list of the^books you want and send it to the general. I’ll 
see^hat you get them. Ask for books on foreign languages, too. 
It’s always useful to know another language. Rakosi studied 
languages when he was in prison. You ought to dq the same.” 

After a few more pleasantries, the major ,came to the point 
of his visit. Russian DP's, he said, wcje being smuggled back 
into Russi^as American agents. He wanted me to tell him who 
they were and how they were getting into Russia. I was pleased 
to knStv tBaj the MGB»was worried aSout the problem, but it 
was something about which I was.entirely ignorant, and sp my 
answers jvere oMittle value. I hinted, however, that many of our 
agents had disguised themselves as members ( of the MVD-MGB. 
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In February, 1951, the sixth and final visitor appeared. He was 
one of the captain? from 60 Stalin Avenue./*He brought me a 
list of naturalized Hungarians who were believed to have re- 
turned to Hungary as American agents and asked me to identify 
as many as I could. I recognized none of the names)on the cap- 
tain’s list, but one of them, I recall, was Schultz. I told him that 
Schultz was a- well-known gangster whose cover name was 
“Dutch.” 

I do not know to what use, if any, my answers to such ques- 
tions were put, but I hope that at least some of them led the 
Cominform astray. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Lucile Appeals for Help 


On February 23, 1950 two days after I had been convicted and 
sentenced, Fish Karpe was murdered while travelling from Vienna 
to Paris on the Arlberg Express. 

Captain Karpe had been recalled fronTBucharest shortly^be- 
forft my trial, *md had stopped off in Budapest and Vienna on his 
way to Washington to see if he could arrange lor my escape. 
Always a Scarlet Pimpernel, he had the romantic notion that it 
might be possible for a group of anti-Communists to rescue me 
and my codefendants by breaking into our prison at night. My 
third cigarette lighter, .vhich Fish had borrowed from Ludle, 
and which was found oh his mangled bod^ in the Pass Lug 
Tunnel, was to have been used as a recognition piece in carry- 
ing out my rescuj. 

During the nine days that he spent in Vienna, Karpe con- 
sulted numerous agents and double agents, and whoever mur- 
dered him njust have done so at the orders of persons whose 
duty it was to frustrate his plan. Otherwise ,it is dicult to ac- 
count for the telephone call that Lucile received the day after 
Karpe was ihurdercd. 

At intervals all morning the same woman called, only to hang 
up afttt asking Anton Briggcr, our newliouse man, :yhether she 
had been given the right number. Finally, when Lucile answered 
the telephone, the woman aske4, “Have you heard about your 
friend?”' 
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“Yes.” 

“Well, you’d Uctrer keep his fate in mind^f you wont to see 
your husband again.” 

Lucile received a number of«such anonymous telephone calls, 
all of them to the effect that, if shd wanted to see me again, she 
should do nothing that would embarrass the Cominform. 

The rumour diat Karpe wp$ drunk and had faken out of his 
compartment as the Arlbcrg Express went through the tunnel 
was a libel. He was nbt drinking at the time, because ot gout, 
and he was completely sober in the dining car before his death. 
The CIC experimented with sandbags of the same weight as 
Karpe (200 pounds) and thus confirmed, beyond any possibility 
of doubt, that he had been thrown from his compartment. His 
body bounced off the side of the tunnel and fell beneath the 
wheels of the train. In order to achieve the same result with a 
sandbag, it was necessary for two CIC agents to hurl it out of 
a similar compartment with all the force at their command. 

Fish Karpe was a fun-loving bachelor who had enjoyed con- 
siderable success as a ladies' man. He had often travelled be- 
tween Bucharest, Budapest, and Vienna on the Orient section 
of the Arlbcrg Express and he told Lucile that on several trips he 
had met the same Hungarian blonde. He had met her again on 
his last trip to Vienna, and a> usual she was on her w r ay to Paris. 
Fish had made a date to meet Her there on ins w r ay through to 
Washington. It was impossible, given the AVJPs passpott regu- 
lations, for anyone, even an attracts e blende, to j ravel repeat- 
edly between Parjs and Budapest except* on official business. 
Fish had evidently been hoping to learn what her official busi- 
ness was. 

Later, when Lucile herself became involved with the Vienna 
underworld she learned of Alatayas Rykosi’s mistress Old <l Po- 
tato Head” was officially married to a Soviet c< atizeness ” of 
Mongolian orign. His unofficial wife, however, conformed ex- 
actly to the description of the blonde whom Fish had intended 
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to meet in Paris. Even their Budapest addresses were the same. 
Lucile concluded, therefore, that Rdkosi\ ihistress had some- 
thing to do with Karpe’s assassination. A young f Rumanian, Rian 
Tarescu, lias since confessed t^thc # Swiss police that he and two 
other Commun:?t studentsf on orders received from a “foreign 
organization,” overpowered Karpe and pushed him to his death. 


Inasmuch as Rakosi had once spent fifteen years in prison for 
his illegal Communist activities in pre-war Hungary, Lucile ad- 
dressed no fewer than three appeals to him in the hope that he 
would be moved to clemency. She submitted her first two ap- 
peals^ just before and just after my trial, through the American 
Legation in Vienna. Neither was ever acknowledged. She sub- 
mitted her mird appeal through the Hungarian Legation a week 
before Christmas, 1950. It read: 


Your Excellency! 

In this letter I enclose • small note to my husband ... an American 
citizen charged wi*h espionage and condemned to^ifteen years’ imprison- 
ment in Hungary. 

Since November 18, 1949, I have received no word from him, nor he 
fmm me. I have already written twice to plead with you to send my 
husband back to me and our two little boys. Your Excellency, I am sure 
it is not you%intcntion to make me suiTer so, when even^a short note from 
my husband would nfbke my lot easier to bear, ^on’t you please do that 
for me ? I only wa^t him to know' that I love him and that I shall wait for 
him, cven^j it takes fifteen years. 

I have spoken with people who have met you and talked with you. 
The^are unanimous in saving that you are#j kind person, pleasant, with 
a good sens^rf humour. I therefore feel confident that yotfurill eventually 
grant my Qjea. I do not care about 'political things. All I waniP is my 
husband becaust I love him and because my children need him. Please, 
Your Excellency, make 1951 a wonderful year /or me. For you it is a 
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small thing; for me it is my whole life. Just think of it that way and r send 
my husband back to lye. 

Ten days later the appeal ’ was returned to Lucile; with the 
explanation that the Hungarian Legation was “tiot in a position 
to forward [her] letter to Budapest.” 

Earlier, in London, Lucile had met an Englishman who had 
once saved Rakosi’s life by pusfiing him from in front of a speed- 
ing automobile. Rakosi invited the Englishman to dinner and,,, 
over drinks, had told him that if he ever had occasion to ask a 
favour, he would grant it, no matter what it was. The Englishman, 
following our conviction, wrote to Rakosi to remind him of his 
promise and to ask that Sanders and I be pardoned. He sent 
three copies of his letter, one through the open mail, one through 
the British Legation, and one through a Hungarian friend. None 
was ever acknowledged. 

It may be interesting at this point to compare our treatment 
at Rakosi’s hands with his own treatment at the hands of Ad- 
miral Miklos Horthy, the dictator of Hungary between the two 

world wars. Rakosi’s death sentence in 1925 caused a “ world- 
ly 

wide uproar,” according to John Gunthe,r; “liberals everywhere, 
particularly in Great Britain and the United States, protested at 
the extreme, severity of the sentence.”* 

The uproar saved Rakosi’s life. His sentence wa. commuted to 
ten years in prison. In 1935, when his first sentence had bom 
completed, he was retried on another charge and again sentenced 
to death. Againdiis sentence was commuted, ?nd in 1940, thanks 
to the Nazi-Soviet Fact, he was deported to Russia in return for 
some battle flags thsfi the 'Russians had captured from^thc Hun- 
garians in the First World War. 

On the day of my cross, -examination, the official newspaper of 
the Hungarieii Gommunist Party, Szabaci Nip (“Free People”), 
recalled that, when Rakosi w£s being tried, his sister was re- 

* Bthftnd ih* Curtain, New York, 1948, pp 200-201 
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moved from the courtroom for shouting, “Pm proud of you!” 
Not even my lawyer, much less my wife pr f any other member 
of my family, was allowed to be present when I was being tried. 

Szabact Nep, quoting the M^scoy Pravda (“Truth”), went on 
to recall that, in the word! of a “counter-revolutionary * corre- 
spondent, “RAkosi could see before him those observers who had 
arrived froln abroad, which is f thc reason *yhy he spoke so 
bravely. He felt and could make them feel that he was not 
•alone.” 

It was undoubtedly for that very reason that I was held in- 
communicado from the day of my arrest until the day of my re- 
lease. I could neither feel nor make others feel that I was not 
alone. 

But the most important difference between the two trials was 
ajlifferenre that Sz abaci Ncp neglected to mention. Whereas my 
codefendanfs and I were forced to plead guilty to every false > 
charge against us, Rakosi was permitted to plead not guilty and 
to protest his innocence to the very end, even though his guilt 
was evident. 

It was not until alter my release from prison that I learned of 
my wife’s untiring efforts to keep my case* alive. I am satisfied 
that, within the limits of our weak policy toward Russia, Nathan- 
iel Davis did Everything he could to procure my release. But 
if*it had not bem for Lucile and my father and the publicity 
they received in the American press — and particularly in the 
Scripps-IIoward Newspapers — I would grobatly still be in 
prison. 

LucilA idea was to impose an economic boycott on Hungary, 
and if she had received any real support from Washington in 
this*endoavour it migl*t havfe been effective. It wgs not entirely 
ineffective? even so, for she managed, with the hdlp of ^certain 
British friend^, to prevent IJungary from selling 5,000 tons of 
dressed turkeys to the United Kingdom ^during the Christmas 
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season of 1949. With the help of the late John G. Erhardt, the 
American minister'^ Austria, and Culbert L. Qlson, the former 
governor of California, she also prevented Hungary from per- 
chasing 30,000 bales of cotton £rom the United States in the 
spring of 1950. 

In general, though, our diplomats took a very dim view of 
Lucile’s “interfefience,” as thgy called it, and tried - in vain to 
persuade her to give up her battle and return to the United 
States. Thomas Blake, IrT.&T.’s former Washington representa-' 
tive, made the mistake of telephoning in an effort to bring her 
round to the State Department’s point of view. Lucile was so 
annoyed that she wrote him the following letter : 

Dear Mr. Blake : 

You seem to be labouring under the impression that I am ... a sense- 
less and hysterical woman who is doing everything possible to handicap 
our government in its business of getting my husband released. 

A transatlantic telephone call is not ideal for an argument of this sort, 
and so I am going to take up a few points that I want to make clear 
to you. 

You said, “Please tfy to get it through your head that our govern- 
ment is very, interested in obtaining your husband’s release.” It may 
amaze you, Mr. Blake, but I was convinced of that fact* even before you 
told me. 

Quote No. 2: “You should have blind faith in our government.” I 
presume this to l>e a very blissful stare to be m * but I am unable to 
achieve it. I do have faith in our government, but there is nothing blind 
about it, as I hCve personally known too many incomper/.it people 
working for it. 

Quote No. “You shoihd keep quiet.” iLct me assure 1 you, / Mr. 

Blake, that I^am not the type who gets told to “keep quiet.” Neither 
*• ^ 

Mr. Truman nor Mr. Achcson could giake me do so. I, shall keep quiet 

only when I am convinced that the right action is being taken. . . . 
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Quote No. 4: “Oit government doesn’t need the suggestions of a 
. . . yearling.” As I told you ... I have never meant to be disrespectful, 
but 1 havfc been gr#:n to understand that we arc g ik'mocracy, a govern- 
ment for the people and by the people etc. I liappeif 10 be one of the 
people . . if and so I fed I hate the right to speak up when I fed so 
inclined. 

Quote No. 5: “Our diplomatic representatives know how the Rus- 
sians work.*\This statement may be trm but. as wc can all see, they 
don’t know how to handle the Rus'#.»ns, or the wtrld would not be 
what it is to-day. Many American* have been ‘ent to Europe in the 
tew years to get a Picture ot the 'uuaiinn to t ike back home. Even 
the wives ol hlty farrius came Lhis \e.u in have a look at me agricultural 
side ol Europe, so they sunt to Pome, J\inu Praxis etc., winch arc 
hazdls the places to Lam ih »ut bimM'it \lan\ tomrres men an 1 enators 
have been here. Mo*t of tlum have looked at the lamous Iron Cunain 
throijph a ha/ 2 e ot rc (.option* and coektatl partie. giv^n m their honour in 
Vienna. These people eo back to tin Sums as experts on the Russians . . . . 
Perhaps you ran see why it j suv.li a 4 train on me to have any faith at 
all. . . . 


Lucile, as my wife, wa* undoubtedly prejudiced. She took the 
view, which was not without precedent in American history, that 
it was shamelul for a p;cat power like i he United States to permit 
any country to vieiimi, e one of its citizens and particularly one 
who happened to be her husband. It was tfcubly shameful, she 
thought, for the United Stales to permit a defeated power like 
Hungary to dtf so m open violation of its peace treaty. The State 
ifepartment took the view that it was nor worth the rLk of war 
with Russia to attempt to enforce the peace treaty on behalf of 
a lone American frtisuncr. The upshot of the argument was that 
Lucile, in defiance of the State Department? opened duett nego- 
tiations %vith the Communist undcfworlS, offering to raise 
$500,000 — by subscription, if necessary — to pay for my liberation. 

A kidrScy^ping attempt, alter all the tlueatening letters and tele- 
phone cabs that Lucile received, teemed an imminent possibility. 
The Qsterrcifhische Volkstiwne , in fact, announced that my 
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family and I would thenceforth be considered as “ Vogelfret 
The Volkstimme’s pun was a veiled threat meaning that the 
Fowlers (Vogel^/s) vould be considered to be & “free as fowls” 
— that is, outlaws, or, in another sense, “fair game.” t 

Lucile armed herself with on» of my pistolr and announced 
that she would shoot anyone who attempted to molest her or 
any other member of the family. No one did — les$ for fear of 
Ludle’s markmaliship, I suspect, than for that of Sergeants Roy 
Gieer and Hollis Graves of the Secret Investigation Service, 
Greer accompanied Lucile and her sister Pia wherever they went. 
Graves and assistants maintained a twenty-four-hour watch 
around our house for the next five months. 

Bob and Bill, before they were taken out of school, had several 
fights with other little boys who referred to their father* as a 
“jailbird.” Their reply was to distribute copies of the white book 
among their classmates in the hope that it would convince them 
(or their parents) that I was not the criminal that the Communist 
press had been trying to make me seem. 

Lucile eventually made contact with certain Russian agents 
who agreed to negotiate my release. Before long they offered 
definite terms. The State Department, however, refused to take 
their offer seriously* and so Lucile announced, in May, 1950, 
that she would fly to London to beard Dean Acheson himself. 
Lucile, I think, was justified in thus dramatizing m^ predicament. 
But the State Department, I think, was also justified in expressing 
its annoyance. ' 

Mr. Acheson had gone to London to attend, the fouith meeting 
of the North Atlantir Council, and I am sure that he had more 
important things to- worry about than my imprisonment. But 
Lucile had her way, in spite of our diplomats, and certain friends 
of ours arranged for her to be flown to London in an Army,air- 
plane. 

Mr. Acheson had no alternative but to receive her As soon 
as the pleasantries were over, and tl e inevitable photographs had 
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been taken, Lucile asked him, point-blank, if he had a feasible 
plan for procuring my release. The Secretary *>f State admitted 
that he did not. 

“Then jgm’ll have to negotiate.” 

“How can we negotiate, ”^ai!l Mf. Achcson, “until we know 
what we’re going to negotiate about ?” 

As Lucile ^remembers their conversation, she then submitted 
the ransom terms that she had obtained from the Russian agents: 

000,000 worth of ball bearings, radio Qibcs, and special steels 
from Western Germany; the re-opening of the Hungarian con- 
sulates in Cleveland and New York; and the rescinding of the 
ban on private American travel to Hungary. 

Mr. Acheson, she recalls, said that such a proposal was “out of 
the qi&estion.” The United States government could not allow it- 
self to be placed in the position of paying ransom. 

tuclle explained that she had been given to understand that 
the $2,000,000 figure could be shaved to $500,000, which she 
hoped to raise privately. The important thing, from the Com- 
munist point of view, was to humiliate the United States by forc- 
ing our government to submit to extortion. 

“I’m sorry,” said Mr. \cheson, “but it can’t be done.” 

“If wc had a decent foreign policy,” Lucilecemembers saying, 
“this would never have happened. But I’m not going to let my 
husband be thc«rictim of your mistakes. We should have issued 
an ultimatum, but we didn’t, and so now we’ve got to crawl. If 
you won’t agree, i’ll go to President Truman; and if he won’t 
agree, I’ll tell the wjaole story to the press. I’ll say that you had 
five months in which to make up your miifd about the ISEC 
agreement but that you waited until •Bob Tiad *gone back to 
Budapest alone before you decided to disapprove it. I’ll say that 
it wa^ criminal negligence on your part^ot to have warned him 
in time to get out of Hungary before the agreemGwt wa> dis- 
approved.”* 

“What*you’jre* suggesting, Mfc. Vogeler, is sheer blackmail.” 
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“I don’t care what you call it. It’s my position, and I’m going 
to stick to it. I cap be very stubborn, you know.” 

“I can be stubbo/h, too,” said Mr. Acheson/'* 

“But not as stubborn as i am,” said Lucile. “I \yas born in 
Flanders, and the Fleming^ are f vhe t most stubkorn people in the 
world. Look it up in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and you’ll 
see.” , 

I had often kJdded Lucile fcbout the Britannica’s repeated use 
of the word “stubborn” in reference to her people. Ip this 
instance, as in so many others, her Flemish stubbornness won out. 
Mr. Acheson, after consulting Washington, agreed to authorize 
immediate negotiations. Lucile in return agreed to make no 
public statements for at least three months. 

And she kept her word in spite of several disquieting events. 
In London she received a telephone call from Kate Field, Her- 
mann’s wife, a naturalized American of British origin, Who 
begged her to remind Mr. Acheson that she, too, expected him to 
procure her husband’s release. Lucile delivered the message, but 
without apparent effect. Mr. Acheson indicated that he saw no 
solution to the problem of the Fields, whose record, he said, was 
“not entirely spotless.” 

Earlier, in Vienna, Erie Cocke, the commander of the American 
Legion, had called on Lucile to assure her of his organization’s 
wholehearted support. The legion had been holding rallies on my 
behalf, as it had earlier held rallies on behalf of Angus Ward, 
the American consul general in Mukden, who had been im- 
prisoned by the Chinese Communists. Cogke was r worricd, he 
said, by Washington’s pessimism. He had been told in confidence 
by a high government official that my own record was “not en- 
tirely spotless,” for which reason it might not be possible to 
procure my release. 

It was tfif.t remark, more than anything else, thjt promp r ed 
Lucife to fly to London to demand an audience with Mr. Acheson. 
And now, having heard it a second time, in coniiectiomwith the 
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Fields, it renewed her determination to force the State Depart- 
ment’s hand. It m^y well be true, though not necessarily relevant, 
that the Fields’ record was “not entirely spotless.” In my own 
case, though, the remark was neither true nor relevant. Ludle 
knew that I had d&ne nothing in*Vienna, Prague, or Budapest of 
which there was any reason to be ashamed. 

Kate Field*told Lucile that she had been advised to keep quiet 
and let the State Department handle things in its own way, with 
the result that her husband was still among,the missing. She urged 
Lucilc not to make the mistake of accepting such advice, but to 
go on fighting in the interests of all Americans who were prison- 
ers of the Cominform. Lucile vowed to do so. 

Soon after her return to Vienna, she was astonished to discover 
that tfte United States, without reference to my imprisonment, 
was # preparing to restore the Hungarian property that the Nazis 
had removed *o the American zone of Germany. She immediately 
protested to Erhardt, the American minister, suggesting that the 
least the government could do would be to make the restoration 
of Hungarian property conditional on my release. Erhardt, who 
agreed with her, transmuted her complaint to Washington. Thus 
it was that on June 16, 1 950, the Hungarian government agreed 
to release me in return for the re-opening of'its consulates, the 
rescinding of the travel ban, and the restoration of Hungarian 
properly in the American zone of Germany. 

According to the State Department, “premature publicity” was 
solely responsible for the Hungarian government’s failure to live 
up to its agreement? Until Drew Pearson and othtrs mentioned 
the Crown of St. Stephen, the department saiiJ, this relic of Hun- 
gary’s Catholic kings had not been a paft of the paice demanded 
for my release. Later, following the invasion of South Korea, 
Hungary raised its price # to include the crown as well as the ter- 
miifation oWtc Voice of America’s broadcasts to Htuagary from 
Germany. 

Whatever the cause of the Hungarians’ failure to keep their 
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word — the Crown of St. Stephen, the Voice of America, or the 
Korean War — Ltcjle kept quiet for four and a half months. Then, 
when nothing happened, she publicly accused the State Depart- 
ment of “writing off” my case^and treating her as it she were a 
“widow.” The department denied her charge, of course, but gave 
her no reason to hope that it was prepared to take any further 
action on my bqhalf. 

At Roy Howard’s suggestion, therefore, Lucilc told her side of 
the story to Allan Keller, who wrote a series of articles ior the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. A similar series of articles had 
helped to free Angus Ward and other Americans who had been 
imprisoned in China. It was hoped that the result in my case 
would be the same. It was, but not until after Howard had pub- 
lished a second series of articles signed by Lucile and written 
by Wellington Long, the Vienna correspondent of the United 
Press. 


Meanwhile, to the State Department’s, dismay, Lucile reopened 
her negotiations with the Communist' underworld. All sorts of 
schemes were dcvfccd, including a plot to kidnap me as I was 
being transported from one prison to another. The only trouble 
was that I was never moved from the Maria Theresa Barracks. 

The man who organized the plot was a Russian intelligence 
officer who had been secretly working for one of our allies. All 
of Ludle’s eighteen contacts were interested" in “going west,” as 
they called it, but Major Nikita Kobiakov was* the only one who 
was not also interested id money. The others included^mugglers, 
kidnappers, and black marketeers. One of them worked for USIA, 
the Russian importing and exporting trqst. He assured LudJc, in 
the name (^Colonel General V. P. Sviridov, the theiT chief of the 
Russian forces in Austria, that I would be released the moment 
she supplied him with a kilogram of uranium. 
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“Foj that much uranium,” he said, “you could buy Stalin him- 
self.” 

It wasn’t true, and the MGB proyed it by arreting the man 
a few weeks# later. He has never been heard of since. 

Another RussiaA intelligence Officer who, unlike Nikita, was 
playing a double game with her, told Lucilc, “If we can take 
people east, wfe can certainly bring them west. It’s only a question 
of making it worth our while.” 

•Uranium, of course, was out of the question, even though 
minute quantities of the metal were probably available in Vienna. 
My freedom was not worth a micromilligram of stolen American 
uranium, and Lucile knew it; but she was not so sure about the 
ball bearings, radio tubes, and alloy steels that had been men- 
tioncd*as acceptable tender in payment of my ransom. It was 
Nikita who finally brought her to her senses. 

“You’re a foot,” he said. “These people you’re dealing with are 
crooks. They’re only after your money. Nobody can do a thing 
for your husband except the Soviet government.” 

“But what about you ? Can’t you do something ?” 

“I’m not so foolish as to get myself mixed up in such a business. 
Besides, I have a wife and .hildren.” 

Nikita was a tail man with dark hair and a long, sad face. He 
worked in the Belaria Building, the headquarters of the Russian 
intelligence corp^, and almost always wore civilian clothes. 

Lltcile had been introduced to him by two Austrian contacts 
who were eager to prove that they were actually working fo* the 
Russians. One of th«m, as a matter of fact, was alio working for 
the Americans. Ht turned out to be even nlbre of a scoundrel 
than Nikita thought he was. I am not'at liberty* to reveal his 
true identity, and so I shall refer to him merely as Erich. He is 
an eaccllcrtf. example of what #s known#in Eastern Europe as a 
HOChstapler ? or highbinder, the sort of person who* lakes pride 
in never having done an honest day’s work in his life. Erich is 
a distant tousin of a distinguisHfed Austrian aristocrat, a relation- 
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ship on which he has traded shamelessly all his life. Luqle was 
indeed foolish todi^ve trusted such a man, anc^so, for that matter, 
wastheCIC. ‘ 

Erich and his friend wanted $5,000 as a retainer ibe, and they 
brought Nikita to sec Lucile m the hope that he would help 
them to persuade her that such a fee was justified. Nikita spoke 
to her in Engljsh, which neither of them understood, but they 
were sharp enough to realize that what he told her was far dif- 
ferent from what they had expected him to say. They admitted 
'defeat but made it clear that they intended to take revenge. 

A few days later Nikita came to call with his wife and two little 
boys. Milush, his wife, was a Czechoslovakian girl whom he had 
met in Prague. They have since married, but they were not mar- 
ried at the time because Russians were forbidden to marry for- 
eigners. Milush’s parents had fled to Vienna, following thf Com- 
munist Putsch in Prague, and had opened a dry-oleaning estab- 
lishment in the American sector of the city. Nikita and Milush 
lived in the Russian sector. 

They often visited Lucile and Pia after that, and Nikita brought 
numerous little presents for Bob and JJill. Once he gave them 
some Russian coins; later some medals, bearing Stalin’s profile; 
and finally some belt buckles embossed with the hammer and 
sickle. The boys, who had returned to school, made the {mistake 
of wearing their new belt buckles in public, wifn the result that 
they w’erc now accused of being “Reds.” It jyas only then ‘that 
they understood what Lucile had meant when she told them that 
Nikita was a Russian. 

One day Nikita 'announced that he was goihg to Budapest on 
business. Whrfe he was* about it, he said, he would »ze if there 
was anything he could do to help me. Lucile, overcome, offered 
to pay him any amount of money, buj Nikita said ,that ttll he 
wanted wau'permission, when the time came, to e&iigrate With 
his wife and family to the United States. ( 

On his return to Vienna, he toid Lucile that it ivoulcl be very 
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difficult to do anything for me, but that a fellow Russian officer, 
who also Sloped t^ “go wes;” one day, was locking into the possi- 
bilities. After his second trip to Budapest, Njkifc reported that 
two of the |uards^at 60 Stalin Ajcnu^ had indicated their willing- 
ness to help me to escape iti return for the equivalent of $800 
each and safe passages to Vienna. On his third trip to Budapest, 
Nikita paid the men, obtained they leceipts, aryl gave them my 
photograph and a cryptic message from Lucile. The message, 
fthiefi was to serve as a recognition piace, was “ Sneulert pom - 
peleuten en palmgsputen > ” a bit of nonsense in bad Flemish that 
had to do with “eels' feet.” Lucile knew that only I could under- 
stand it, for it was a family joke designed to put a stop to chil- 
dren’s foolish questions. 

It was Nikita’s plan, after rescuing me from the Maria Theresa 
Bifrratks, to disguise me as a Russian officer and send me to 
Vienna with false travel orders. And the plan might have suc- 
ceeded if his apartment had not been raided by the MGB. For- 
tunately Nikita and Milush had spent the night in the apartment 
of some friends, leaving their children with Milush’s parents in 
the American sector. next morning, on her way home, Milush 
noticed several *ccps parked in the vidnity # of their apartment 
building. Instead of entering, she prudently went to a cafe to 
telephone somg neighbours, who confirmed her fear that the 
building had been surrounded. Milush returned to the Feidinand 
Bridge to wait i'6r Nikita, whom she expected home for lunch, 
and when he appeared she told him what had happened. They 
fled to a different sector of the city, repqjted their plight to 
Nikita’s Allied superiors, and were sooy provided with false Aus- 
trian passports. 

A^weclj later Erich telephoned to syy that he had an entirely 
plan fcr procuring my release. “And, by the waj^” he added, 
“our Russian friend is no more.” 

Lucile, feigning ignorance, asked him what had happened. 
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"Oh, there was some trouble, but don’t worry. They didn’t take 
him alive.” 

"Did he get away ?” 

"No, he committed suicide by swallowing some poison that he 
carried in his cigarette case.”* 

Lucile has never doubted that it was Erich who denounced 
Nikita to the MGB. 


Nikita’s position became so precarious that he asked Lucile to 
help him and his family to enter the United States. It was finally 
arranged for him to be given an interrogation by the CIC. In 
spite of the favourable recommendation of the Allied intelligence 
corps for which Nikita had been working, the CIC decided to 
intern him as a “doubtful” case. For eight months Nikita, Milu^h, 
and their two children were confined in an overcrowded barracks 
for displaced persons. 

Finally, in December, 1951, 1 managed to persuade the authori- 
ties to let them come to the United States. I agreed to pay for 
their transportation and to be responsible for them here until 
Nikita could find a job. They were accordingly sent to Bremer- 
haven, and were preparing to board ship when they were arrested 
and taken back to Austria. Three weeks later they were released 
for lack of evidence. Again they were sent to Brcmerhavcn, and 
again they were arrested and taken back to Austria. I am still 
trying to convince the American authorities that Nikita deserves 
to be allowed to come to the United States. But someone (and 
I suspect that he is Erich) continues to denounce Nikita on the 
basis of new “evidence, 1 M all of which has so far proved to be 
false. 

I have told Nikita’s stony not only because 1 want to .help 'Aim, 
in return fix. Mis effort to help me, but also because 3 think liis 
problem is typical of thousands of worthy Russians interned in the 
American zones of Austria and Gerbany. Spies have undoubtedly 
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been planted among them, and every effort should be made to 
weed them out. Bwt the vast majority, I am convinced, are people 
like Nikita who, if we would only trust them,» could be of great 
help to us fa the psychological yar gainst Stalinist imperialism. 
I sincerely believe that NikiA’s case deserves the support of the 
American Committee for the Liberation of the Peoples of Russia, 
Inc. As Admiral Kirk, our formef ambassador *to Russia, who 
recently became chairman of the group, has said, the anti- 
S talims t exiles are “the first and most perttcuted victims of Com- 
munism and potentially the first allies of the free world in its 
struggle against the Communist menace.” 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


The Nightmare Ends 


Shortly before noon on April 26, 1951, the former warrant officer, 
now a second lieutenant, came to my cell with a dean shirt, a 
pair of shoelaces, a tin of shoe polish, and a clothes brush. 
When he told me to spruce up, m preparation for an important 
visit, I was naturally excited. Could it be that the Supreme Court 
had finally answered my appeal? Was Rakosi going to receive 
me ? Or was I now to be taken from Budapest to Prague or Mos- 
cow, as Peter had threatened, for another trial ? 

Early that afternoon my question was /answered. The lieutenant 
led me down to the main courtyard of the Maria Theresa Bar- 
racks. My seconcflnquisitor, No. 2, was waiting for me in a new 
black Chevrolet sedan. An agent whom 1 had never seen before 
was sitting in front with the chauffeur. I was placed in the rear 
between the lieutenant and No. 2, who pulled down the familiar 
black curtains before we passed through the barracks gate and 
out into the s'trwt. 

The sun was so bright that I could detect occasional landmarks 
through the translucent curtains. We drove around the rings of 
Pest and crossed the Danube into Buda. We ended up in the 
basement garage of what proved t a be the brand-new*MiniStry of 
Internal Affairs — significantly one of the most splendiferous Archi- 
tectural projects of the Communist regime. 

I was led up a stairway and through a steel door into a ro- 
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tunda pdged with marble columns. Near the entrance from the 
street were several lifts, biy: my escorts avojd&i them and led 
me up a back stairway to the secoad-floor gatyefy I was then 
led down a Corridor and through a busy anteroom into an inner 
office at least forty feet long. 

At the far end of the office, behind a desk from which a con- 
ference table* projected in the latest Hollywotyl manner, sat 
General Gabor Peter. The ensuing interview was more like a 
cdhfertnce with a movie mogul than an andience with the chief 
of the Hungarian section of the Russian political police. > 

On the panelled walls of Piter’s office were the usual portraits 
of Lenin, Stalin, and Rakosi in new mahogany frames. Through 
the windows to the right of Peter’s desk I could see the trees on 
Margaret Island, which were just turning green, and several 
people .walk.Y'ir in the park. On Piter’s desk were the silver 
knicknacks that I remembered from 60 Stalin Avenue — including 
the horse and the flamingo — and behind his desk was the same 
executive switchboard, with which, I noticed, he was still hav- 
ing trouble. 

I sat in a red leather syrmchair at the far end of the projecting 
conference table. No. 2 sat on my left, next to Piter, and in be- 
tween us sat No. 2’s new deputy, a major, wh5 had joined us in 
the anteroom. Next to Piter on my right sat the young interpreter 
who had questioned me in October, 1950, about stereophonic 
eavesdropping. The chair between us was empty. 

“Now tha^ you’ve been in prison for seventeen months, ’ said 
Piter, “how do you flel ?” 

“As you can easily imagine,” I said, “the lasf seventeen months 
have seemed much longer to me than the? have to ycu.” 

Piter was his usual dapper self. His grey moustache had been 
carefdlly trimmed and jjis hands were* freshly manicured. He 
was’ 8ttired,%s always, in a dark grey suit. 

A flight of Russian jet bombers thundered overhead, and for a 
moment I .wondered if the Tferd World War had begun. But 
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Peter paid no attention to the bombers. He merely asked me if I 
had been comfortable in my cell and if thfre was anything I 
wanted. 

I asked once again to be allowed to communicate with the 
American Legation. All I wanted* to know, t said, was how my 
wife and family and my father were getting along. Although 
I had been allowed to writs monthly letters to Lucile, I had re- 
ceived no replies. The reason, as I later discovered, was a simple 
one. My letters had never been mailed. 

“I’ll see what I can do,” said Piter, “but I must remind you 
once again that your government has not once expressed the 
slightest interest in your case.” 

He never tired of repeating the same cruel lie. 

“How much longer will I have to serve ?” I asked. 

“You’ll get time off for good behaviour, of course, and the.peo- 
pie’s authorities may even give you an amnesty — 'but we’ll speak 
of that in a few days. In the meantime, if there’s anything you 
want, you have only to write a request and I’ll do what I can to 
see that it is granted.” 

His offer was a little late. There was,.no time, as things devel- 
oped, to supply me with the dictionary and the books on physics 
and mathematics-chat I once again requested. The Russian major 
with the missing fingers had failed to keep his promise. I had 
received none of the textbooks with which he' had promised to 
supply me. 


On the night of April 27, half an hour after 1 had gone to sleep, 
the lieutenant came to my cell to tell me to dress at once. No. 2 
and his depiity drove me back to the new Ministry of Internal 
Affairs, this time withost bothering tojdraw the curtoins.lt was 
only eleven o’clock, but the streets of Budapest c were alfeady 
deserted. Night life, along with so many other aspects of the old 
regime, was now a thing of the past. Instead of driving into the 
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basemqnt garage, the chauffeur parked in front of the ministry 
and we walked in k through {he main entraneg. We avoided the 
lifts, as before, but this time we walked up the spiralled main 
stairway to tie gallgry above. 

Peter received me in the pitsence of no one except the young 
interpreter. He shook hands with me, to my surprise, offered me 
one of his Player cigarettes, and tfld me to b* seated in the 
armchair that No. 2 had occupied the day before. 

*TKe people’s authorities,” he said, “hafe expressed their will- 
ingness to consider the question of your release. But you’ll have 
to co-operate if you want their decision to be favourable. It will 
help you if you sign the letter that I am about to dictate.” 

He jpol^ a Parker 51 out of his vest pocket and handed it to me 
along with a sheaf of writing paper. 

“Date th- k vr, 'Budapest, February 15, 1951,’ ”hesaid,“and 
address it to mt.” 

As I have explained, I was still unaware of Peter’s identity, 
and so I gave the interpreter an inquiring glance. 

“Just address it to the general,” he said in English. 

“But what’s the general’s name?” 

The interpreter looked surprised. He said something to Peter 
in Hungarian. The latter smiled and nodded. 

“Peter Gabor,” he said. 

Now it was my turn to be surpiised. I was of course familiar 
with the dreaded name, but I somehow 1 ailed to connect «t 
with the miljJ little man whom I had known as “the gcncial.” 
I had expected the*chief of Hungary’s political police to be a 
more impressive person. 

“Peter uabor or Gabor Tctcr ?” I askc3. It is always a problem 
to get the names of Hungarians straight, especially when they 
are sdbh transparent pseudonyms as “Petfcr Gabriel” or “Gabriel 
Pete?.” Huri^arians, in speaking foreign languages, iften forget 
that they, and tbe Chinese arc among the few peoples in the 
world who normally use their last names first. 
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“It doesn’t make any difference,” said the interpreter. “In Hun- 
garian it’s Piter *Gj5bor; in English if’s Gabor /Mter.” • 

The general’s real name, f knew, was Bcno Ausspitz, but at his 
own dictation I wrote (to dy* besf of my recollection) : * 

General Gdbor Peter, Chief 
State Defence Authority (AVH) 

Ministry of Internal Affairs 
Budapest 


My dear General : 

I wish to state that my arrest, my investigation, and my trial were 
conducted in a fair and just manner. At no time, during or preceding 
my imprisonment was I mistreated in any way. During my imprison- 
ment I was shown every possible consideration. I was supplied, for 
example, with English books, writing materials, American cigarettes, 
and every sanitary convenience. 

In recognition of the kind treatment that I have received, I wish to 
express my gratitude by presenting you with a token ot my consideration 
the gold ring that you have kept for me during my imprisonment. 

From our conversations 1 have learned tjbat you, as a representative 
of the Hungarian People’s Republic, arc Interested in world peace. I 
therefore promise to meet at any time with your designated repre- 
sentative, who will make himself known to me by means of the ring 
that I have given you. I promise further to inform him whether the 
United States government plans to go to war with the people’s democra- 
cies of the world. I understand that this promise in no way obliges me to 
reveal any other secrets. 

“That’s the letifcr,” said Peter, “I suggest that you study it 
while I am gore. I won’t-be very long.” 

He limped* out of the office and left me alone with the inter- 
preter, who looked at me with a nuzzled expression on hii‘ face. 
I was eqw&y puzzled. I could understand the bit about the ‘‘rifid 
treatment” that I had received. It was obviously designed to 
dear Piter and his underlings in the event that they should be 
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tried, as' I hope thd^ will be, in the not too distant future, for 
their systematic violations of the human rights provisions of the 
peace treaty of 1947. 

But I hatfe yet to understand the part about my ring. It was 
my class ring, of course, fijpnf thi* Massachusets Institute of 
Technology. It had always puzzled No. 2, who apparently be- 
lieved thkt if possessed some cryptic significance. Perhaps Peter 
wanted to retain it as “proof” thaf I was an American agent. I 
iviow»that No. 1 questioned Sanders at # lcngth about my ring, 
for it was mentioned in Sanders’ original confession, which was 
read aloud in my presence at the time of our second confronta- 
tion. Sandy testified that I -had one explained to him that you 
could always tell a professional Army or Navy officei by his 
class ^in£ from one or the other of the two academies. No. 2, 
however, had refrained from questioning me about my ring 
and probably would not have believed me if I had explained 
to him that MIT was not a training school for spies. 

As a matter of fact, in my own confession, I purposely failed 
to mention MIT by name. 1 merely stated that I had attended 
“the university” in Boston. The result, as I hoped, was the white 
book's erroneous impli* tion that I was a graduate not of MIT 
but of Boston University. 

As for the meeting I was supposed to have some day with his 
“designated representative,” did Peter really believe that I would 
tijt him off in advance of a Third World War ? If so, he w as mad, 
which was always a possibility, and one that would help to 
explain a nflmber «f the more bizarre passages in«my confession. 
But perhaps P£tcr was merely ignorant. Ommunist,, I have 
observed, are often surprisingly ignorait of the motives of their 
chosen enemies. 

When Jje returned to his office, Pctej asked me, rather doubt- 
fully, if I jvould sign tfic letter that he had dictate^, I signed it 
without another thought. I woulu have signed anything, i sup- 
pose, in*ordej to be freed. 
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“Before you go,” said Peter, “there’s another request I have to 
make. My repre|entative will telephone* to say, ‘A friend* from 
Budapest is hefe td see you very urgently.’ This will mean that 
you are to meet him in the bar of the leading hotel of the city in 
which you happen to be. For t£ie # purpose of recognition, you 
will both wear white flowers in your buttonholes. And, if you 
should meet in New York, I would suggest the bar in the base- 
ment of the Waldorf-Astoria.’ 4 

I was about to ask him which one, but decided to keep my 
mouth shut. 

Peter added that he would trust me not to mention the ring or 
the contents of the letter to anyone. I was expected to betray 
my country, I gathered, out of gratitude for being released from 
prison after seventeen months of unlawful confinement. 


Before leaving the Ministry of Internal Affairs, No. 2 invited 
me into his new office for a chat. He spoke of the “kind treat- 
ment” I had received and told me that, all things considered, I 
was a pretty “lucky” man. I was unable to share his complacency. 
Going downstairs, on our way out of the ministry, we passed a 
fat Russian general with medals all over his chest. It was appar- 
ently no longer a secret that the AVH was a mere subsection of 
the MGB. * 

No. 2 escorted me back to the Maria Theresa Barracks. A few 
minutes after the lieutenant had locked me in my cell, Peter’s 
interpreter appeared with a copy of the Eng’ish vetaion of the 
white book. He told me to read it that very night and to give it 
back to the lietuenant in tjie morning. Apparently the wb'te book 
was supposed tp fill me with a proper sense of remorse. 

It was then about one o’clock. I read and re-read the incredible 

C * 

document until the lieutenant came in to collect it ju$t as dawn 
was breaking. No one seems ..o have slept that night. A few 
minutes before six, on the morning of April 28, the niajor in 
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command of the prfeon^himself escorted me downstairs. P6ter, 
No. 2 \ and the interpreter were waiting for n£ in the major’s 
office. 

“I have 9 *en my superiors,” said Peter, who looked rather wan, 
“and they have agreed to relejsefyou Within an hour.” 

He then gave me three documents to sign. The first was a 
formal st&tedtent reiterating that I had not been mistreated, that 
I had confessed voluntarily, and that I had been justly sentenced 
to fifteen years in prison. 

None of it was true, but I signed it anyway. 

The second document was an itemized receipt for the personal 
property that would be returned to me. It consisted of my wallet, 
minus my dollars, pounds, and florins ; the cheap Czechoslovakian 
fountain ^)en that had replaced my gold Sheaffer pen-and-pencil 
set; my chromium wrist watch; and one of my two cigarette 
lighters. No pennon was made of I.T.&T.’s Buick sedan, my 
platinum pocket watch, or the $2,000 that I had been carrying at 
the time of my arrest. Only two of my three suitcases were 
returned. The best one, along with my better articles of clothing, 
had disappeared. The company and I were thus robbed of 
currency and possession worth at least $6,000, but I decided 
not to complain. 

The third document was an itemized account of the expenses 
that the AVH had allegedly incurred on my behalf— soap, tooth- 
brush, tooth powder, laundry, playing card', and Bible. Total : 
1,400 florins. The" remainder of my 7,500 florins, Peter said, had 
been turned'over to*the American Legation. I latea discovered to 
my surprise that Peter, for once, had to'd the* truth. The florins 
were corvcrted into shillings and depositefl to.my credit in 
Vienna. Ambassador Walter Donnelly, at my request, donated 
the aredit \p the Austrian Children’s Friendship Fund, an Ameri- 
can sclief organization. 

“In<VieiWia,” said Pdter, “and later in New York and Waslhing- 
ton, vou*will be asked manv Questions about the treatment you 
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have received in Hungary. We shall be very* interested in what 
you have to say. #T would advise you to be cautious, for we are 
young men and' our arm is long.” 

He then stood up, bowed, and said good-bye, but this time he 
made no effort to shake my hSnd. 1 

The lieutenant took me down to the basement for my last 
shower and shave. Then he brought me the black stHpe‘d suit in 
which I had appeared at the trial. He also brought me a clean 
4 shirt and some socks qnd shorts, none of which was mine. Ac 
soon as I had dressed, we joined the major in his office, where a 
pot of coffee, a porcelain cup and saucer, and a plate of cookies 
had been placed on a table and covered with a towel. 

“ Tessek ! Kcerem szepen /” said the major, bowing and scraping 
like an overly solicitous waiter. “Help yourself! Pretty please!” 

The lieutenant poured my coffee for me and handed me the 
plate of cookies. It was amusing to observe their srdden change 
of manner. Until that moment they had both been petty tyrants. 


No. 2, an interpreter, and a tall captain dressed in riding 
breeches and boors accompanied me ttrthe border in the black 
Chevrolet sedan. Ten miles out of Budapest wc joined a tall 
major and -a tall civilian in another black Chevrolet sedan. At the 
Hegyeshalom border station we were met by ten or fifteen men 
and w’omen, apparently writers for various Communist news- 
papers, who stared at me curiously but asked no questions. As 
soon as my parsport had been stamped, No. 8 handed it back to 
me, saying, “You 5 r6 free. You may go.” 

I started ba$k toVardnhe Chevrolet in which I had travelled 
from Budapest but the tall civilian, who turned out to be an 
undersecretary of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, syiid, ‘SNo. 
We walk.” 

Thfc chauffeur placed my r&o suitcases in the middle vf the 
asphalt highway. The civilian indicated that I was to carry them 
across the border. I* picked them up and staggered off in the 
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direction of Austria" likg Charlie Chaplin in the fadeout of almost 
any of his films. It was ijiy final humiliatiori as a prisoner of 
Stalin’s political police. 

The tatf civilian walked beside me, followed by the tall captain 
and the tall major. They b#td r evidently been selected for their 
height and elegance of dress in order to emphasize my own be- 
draggled appearance. I was so we^k, after my l<jng confinement, 
that I was tempted at intervals to put the suitcases down and 
test.*But I resisted the temptation in ord*r not to give my captors 
pleasure. I struggled on as best I could until wc had rounded a 
bend in the road and were lost to view from the Hungarian side 
of the border. 

A green Chrysler sedan approached us from the direction of 
Niclcelsclorf, the Austrian border station. Two men alighted. One 
of thpm wr, . >r»hur I ; . '1 ower, the American consul general; the 
other was Hrivor Ekern, vihom I had known as a major, and who 
was now the director of the Four-Power Secretariat in Vienna. 

Ekern handed the tall Hungarian civilian a document stamped 
with the great seal of the United States and entwined with a yard 
of red tape. It was the official receipt for my safe delivery. 

The Hungarian attempted to introduce himself, but Ekern 
turned his back on him and said to me, “Cliftib in. Fll put your 
suitcases in the trunk.” 

Tower and fikern drove me to Vienna, where they delivered 
me to the door of our house on Max Emmanuel Strasse. Hob and 
Bill rushed out to greet me, followed by Lucile and hci sister 
Pia. Egbert Kus, Ay physician, and his wife Thilde, my secretary, 
were waiting ipi’mc inside. The first tiling t did was to drink a 
glass of milk. Then I went upstairs witlf Kus*for ^physical exami- 
nation. Except for my loss of weight, and my weakened eyes and 
gulhs, Bert said, I was jn surprisingly good condition. 


The next, day I called on ©onnelly, from whose office I dis- 
patched formal messages of thanks to President Truman and 
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Secretary Acheson for the government’s efforts on my behalf. 
The following motnjng, with Colonel, Grant Williams, who had 
succeeded me & T.T.&T.’s Vienna representative, we flew to 
New York and thence to Washington, where I eiilered the 
Naval Hospital in Bethesda. \ was n« t given free hospitalization, 
as some readers may suppose, because of any past connection 
with the Navy; | received thi$ courtesy thanks to an old Act of 
Congress, passed in the days of the Barbary pirates, extending 
military privileges to aH citizens held as hostages by foreign 
powers. I might just as well have recuperated in the Army’s 
Walter Reed Hospital, except that the Naval Hospital was the 
one to which civilians were customarily sent. 

The aged Cordell Hull, with whom I had several talks in the 
solarium overlooking the capital, was one of my fellow patients. 
The former Secretary of State spoke at length of his “lnsi"g 
batde,” as he described it, to prevent the creation ef the condi- 
tions that had been responsible for my imprisonment. 

Mr. Hull and I occupied rooms on the floor above the room 
in which the late Secretary of Defence, James Forrestal, had once 
been confined. The conditions of which, Mr. Hull complained 
would never have developed, in my opinion, if Mr. Forrestal had 
been victorious in His battle with the men whose unjust criticism 
prompted him, in an unbalanced moment, to take his life. 

Six weeks later I retired with Lucilc, Pia, and the boys to 
Grand Lake, Colorado, where the series of articles that resulted 
in this book were written. Thanks jointly to the excellent care I 
received in Washington, plus the curative effects of a summer 
in the Rocky Mountains, I soon regained my normal weight. 
By November, lr Q 51,‘I wa< well enough to begin a Iecture'lour. 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 


The Oati$ Case 


The worst shock I receivecf on being released from prison was to 
learq hgw great a price had been paid for my redemption: Fish 
Karpe was dead, William Oatis was in prison, and the United 
State# hrd L-.'a ignominiously forced to rescind its ban on pri- 
vate travel t» Hungary, reopen Hungary’s consulates in Cleve- 
land and New York, restore Hungary’s property in the American 
zone of Germany, and terminate the Voice of America’s broad- 
casts from Germany to Hungary. 

I was deeply aware pf the great debt of gratitude that I owed 
to everyone who had been instrumental in procuring my release. 
Yet I felt that I owed it to the memory of KJrpe, and even more 
to the future of Oatis, to say exactly what I thought, even though 
I^might be accused in some quarters of ingratitude. I therefore 
published a seri :s of six articles in the Saturday Evening Post , 
and in the # last of these articles, which appeared on December 1, 
1951, 1 wrote: 

The administration fumbled my release, and 1 «m afraid it will 
fumble Oatis* release unless it adopts new and more eourageous tactics 
in dealing with Russia and us colomes. # It is absurd to pretend that 
>Hgpgary and Czechoslovakia ale independent countries If they were, 
neitl^r Ogtis nor I would ever hawc been imprisoned, ^e wye both 
impnsoiied, on orders from Stalin, by local representatives of the MGB. 
The men who arrested Oatis ^ere members of the same orgamzanon 
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as the men who arrested me. I was released,. on certain conditions) by 
Stalin’s Hungarian ftooges. Oatis was arrested five days earlier, in flagrant 
violation of thosg cotaiitions, by Stalin’s' Czechoslovakian stoagfs. My 
release, therefore, Was meaningless to everyone except pocjr Oatis and 
myself and our respective famines. 'J'hc United Stages was tricked into 
making a series of humiliating conccssuftis, and, though I was released, 
Oatis was imprisoned. ... It was just another example of the Soviet 
principle of heads I win, tails you lose. 

The SNB, as the Czechoslovakian section of the MGB is 
known, had been waiting impatiently to emulate the sordid 
triumph of the AVH in Hungary. The SNB had been privileged 
to kidnap Noel and Herta Field, of bourse, and it had also im- 
prisoned two naturalized Americans, Jan Hvasta and Imrich Solar. 

Hvasta, a young Navy veteran, was unlawfully convicted of 
“espionage” and sentenced, in October, 1948, to three years -in 
prison. His sentence was later increased to ten yeib as punish- 
ment for his temerity in daring to appeal against it. Hvasta, like 
Solar, had returned to Czechoslovakia to visit his relatives and, 
while there, had made the mistake of falling in love with and 
marrying a Slovakian girl. His “espionage” consisted of taking 
photographs of public buildings in Bratfslava. 

•e 

Solar, who had worked as a dishwasher in New York, was 
sentenced in December, 1949, to a year in prisop for saying to 
a waiter, “In the United States we throw away better food th?n 
you eat here.” 

But these wqre minor triumphs for the SNB. The Fields, for 
reasons best known, to Stalin, were removed to^ Russia, where 
they have yet tqbe brought to trial, and neither Hvasta ncr Solar 
was qualified tv act as the leading scapegoat in a demonstration 
trial against the United States. 

Dana Adrnis Schmidt, the Prague correspondent of the New* 
York Tims, would have made an ideal scapegoat, ^specially since 
his wife was a daughter of Russian fugitives who- had settled 
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in Turkey following the, Bolshevik coup d'etat in 1917. Schmidt, 
however, •manage^ to escape from Czechoslovakia just as he was 
about <o*t»e arrested in June, 1950, Otherwise, htf would almost 
certainly have suffered the fate that was to befall Oatis, the 
correspondent ofthe Associatcd°PresS, in April, 1951. 

Two of Oatis’ predecessors in Prague, Nathan Polowetzky and 
Richard fcasischke, had been expelled for “unobjective reporting.” 
At his trial, in July, 1951, Polowetzky and Kasischke, along with 
A. I.Xjoldberg, an earlier AP correspondent in Prague, would be 
accused in absentia of the same charges of which Oatis would 
be convicted in person. What had been defined as “unobjective 
reporting” one year earlier ‘had been re-defined as “espionage” 
by the time of Oatis’ arrest. "Espionage” was defined as “attempts 
to obtain state secrets with the intention of betraying them to a 
foreign pe™. t And a “state secret” was defined as “every- 

thing that should be kept secret from unauthorized persons in 
an important interest of the Republic, particularly [a] political, 
military, or economic interest.” In other words, anyone could be 
convicted of espionage if he acquired or transmitted information 
of any sort that had not been officially released by the Czecho- 
slovakian government. 

Such had been the attitude of the Russian government for many 
years. Scores of Moscow correspondents, including Leigh White, 
who collaborated with me in the preparation of this book were 
fofeed to leave Russia because they refused to confine thcmN.'lves 
to innocuous quotations from and interpretations of official Rus- 
sian “news?’ But Oatis was the first correspondent to be indicted, 
in Russia or anj( of its colonies, for the “crimed of reporting news 
according to the best traditions of journalist. Indeed, as his in- 
dictment revealed, it was not he, William Oatis, who was being 
tried, but American journalism in th% name of the Associated 
Press. Thatindictment read in^arr: 

The United States is waging war against the Soviet camp of peace. 
Officials of its missions and agAides in the People’s Democracies are 
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espionage agents. One of the espionage agencies in Czechoslovakia was 
the so-called newg, agency of the Associated Press. This agency abused 
the right of free collection of information. Masquerading K «s a press 
agency, the Associated Press tor years carried on extensive espionage 
activities and obtained reports of 9 military, economic, and political 
character. 

As most Americans know, or should know, the Associated Press 
is a co-operative newsgathering organization owned and operated 
by and for the independent American newspapers that constitute 
its membership. Most of its member papers are owned by Re- 
publicans who are so opposed to the statist tendencies of the 
Truman Administration that they have refused to permit the 
AP to sell its news to the Voice of America or any oth.r tgency 
of the United States government, even though it has long sold 
news to TASS, the Telegraphic Agency of the Soviet Unicin, fcnd 
to news and propaganda agencies owned or subsidized by other 
foreign governments. 

If the AP has faults, submission to government domination is 
certainly not among them. Whoever wrote Oatis’ indictment con- 
fused the function of the AP with tha:' of Tass, and he did so 
with a purpose. I; has long been a fundamental tenet of Russian 
foreign policy to accuse the Kremlin’s enemies of the very crimes 
that the Kremlin commits, or intends to commit, in order to put 
them on the defensive. * 

By imprisoning William Oatis just as I was about to be re- 
leased, Stalin won a triple victory over the bnited States. First, 
by nullifying the <&ect of my release in Hungary, he saved the 
face of Riko c; ’s dictatorship. Second, by convicting another 
American, this time in Czechoslovakia, he further humiliated the 
United States in a country where American prestige hrd pernaps 
been highee«than anywhere else behind the Iron Curtain. And, 
third, by smearing the Associated Press and, thrpygh it, . r he Brit- 
ish and American traditions of independent journalism, he so 
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dismayed our government that no effective reprisals were taken 
against hi* agents m the United States. 


William Oads, unlike Sanders, was' not even permitted to wear 
his glasses i 14 court. He was forced to submit to two days of cross- 
examination without being able te see his questioners or the 
“secret documents” that, from time to time, were submitted as 
exhibits by the prosecution. As at my own trial, the “documents,” 
far from being secret, had been found in the defendant’s office 
files. (Queer “spies,” both of us, to have kept such voluminous 
records of our “espionage” $ Oatis, when he was arrested, even 
had a # aj[d in his wallet that “proved” he was a spy. The card 
showed that he had attended a military language school in 1944 
in<the expcoauxi of being sent to Japan as a military government 
officer. The fltet that he admitted having learned to speak the 
Japanese language was considered to be especially damning, since 
his knowledge of Japanese had obviously been of great help to 
him in Czechoslovakia, a country whose language Oatis was ad- 
mittedly unable to speak., 

The Czechoslovakians went the Hungarians one better in that 
they attempted to make it seem that Oatis’ very occupation was 
a crime. Whereas I was convicted of engaging in imaginary ac- 
tivities foreign t 6 my occupation, Oatis was convicted of engag- 
ing in real activities essential to his occupation. 

No white £ook has been published in connection with the Oatis 
trial, and so I shalf quote hereinafter from the verbatim record 
taken by Mary K. Horak, a bilingual stenographer, wjio was one 
of two representatives of the American ^Embassy *who were al- 
lowed to attend the trial. As the first quoted passlge will show, 
the prosecution, to strengthen its non-«xistent case, was forced 
to iitfplicat* Oatis in a “murder” s^d to have been cdlAmitted by 
an associate of a man whom Oatis had never even met. It seems 
that the alleged “murderer,” *a man named Pavelka, was ac- 
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quainted with a man named Komarek, who was a friend of a 
man named Likeqsky, who was a fijend of P^vel Wojdmek, w^ 
was one of Daps’ three codefendants. The others freie Peter 
Munz and Tomas Svoboda. All three had been employed in the 
AP office in Prague — -Wojdmek ami Munz as clerks, and Svoboda 
as a translator. 

Q. Please tell us of your espionage activities with Tomos Svoboda. 

A . Svoboda told me , about the search of a writing desk of ascertain 
high official. 

Q. Of course* he gave you the name of this official. 

A . Yes, he did. 

Q. What did you do with this news > 

A. Nothing. 

Q Other activities of Svoboda and you > 

A. [He] olten told me that people’s militia [SNB troops] were* training 
near his summer home He told me something of tne state of their 
training, which he considered poor 

Q Were you yourself present at this training 

A . I don’t remember 

Q Sovoboda claims >ou were. How did Wojdmek work for you > 

A. Wojdmek gave me information on changes m [the] Mimstry of 
Foreign Trade. 

Q. What sort of changes were they * 

A . Changes in positions m the Ministry of Foreign Trade 

Q, What else was m the report > 

A . Information on trade between Czechoslovakia and the Soviet 
Union 

Q, You mcntior^d also a report which you received about [trucks]. 

A. I firs: receive^ this from Wojdmek. 

Q. So you first heard this from Wojdmek. Who verified this ? 

A. Peter Munz and Vlasta Pankova 

Q. The accused should be questioned rgam about Votevova. What 
kind of nek! did you receive froip her ? 

A. She helped Wojdmek and sometimes give jne [aj% riport on 
frontier measures. 
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Q. Secret measures aj^unst attacks on Czechoslovakia ? 

No, illegal border crossings^ 

Q. Whaffric] is also defence of the Republic. What dftl you do with 
it? 

A. Nothing, exce^l that I gavj it to (iolnel Atwood [an American 
army attach*]. ( Laughter in court.) 

Q. That is aft ? 

A. That is all. 

Q. That is news {laughter). Did you discuss this with Wojdinek ? 

yi. Yes. 

Q. Under what circumstances did this appear ? 

A. After Svoboda was arrestee^ 

Q. He discussed this with Wojdinek ? 

A. Hf [Wojdinek] told me that he had expected this for a long time. 
He told me the family of Libcnsky were arrested. They used to visit 
Wojdyiek. Aborting *c» Wojdinek’s reports, these two were in contact 
with a man whor* Polowetzky mentioned to me in London, and I later 
found out that it was J. Komarek. 

Q. Polowetzky did not mention his name ? 

A. He called him “Joe.** 

Q. Then you found out that “Joe” was Komarek ? 

A. Only after 1 wa s arrestS [italics mine]. 

Q. Did Wojdinek tell you what the situation was aad why the family 
of Libensky was arrested ? 

A. Yes, he said that a partner of Komarek had killed a security officer. 
Komarek himself was on his way back to Paris. . . . 

Q. Was it iniportantjor our security organs to know all the contacts 
Komarek had here ? 

A. Yes, it was. 

Q. On wtiich side did you place yourself? 

A . In this case I was against the National Security [SN%]. 

Q. And foff whom ? 

A . Bor Wojdinek. 

Q. Aiftl fy * whogi else ? 

A. Komarek. 
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Q. You knew at the time that Koma^ek Vas in touch with mur- 
derers ? 

A, Yes, I dttd., 

Q . To whom else did you give information on this mailer ? 

A. I discussed this bituarfon W'ufyJTyler] Thompson, the counsellor 
of the American embassy, and with [Alexander] Schnee, the first secretary 
of the American Embassy. 

£). What diti Schnee tell y<Ju about the case ? 

A . He told me that the Voice of America had broadcast the arrest of 
Svoboda. He was sorry that this had happened and [said] that, if he*had 
known about it, the Voice would not have broadcast it, because it could 
be unpleasant. 

O. For whom would it be unplcasJ n ? 

A . For Svoboda 

Q. And for all the murderers and gangsters who were in r uuhaci with 
him. What did Wojdmek c ay about the situation with Svoboda ? 

A. He wanted to leave the country. 

Q Was he afraid he would be arrested 5 

A. Yes, he was. He was arrested later. 

Q. Did you mlorm anyone else in the American Embassy? 

A. I told Thompson about it. 

£). Then Thompson knew that Swln da was am*t *d m connec- 
tion with murder. 

A. I, don’t believe I told Inin that. 

O. If you informed him, it was necessary to tell him ev^n this; other- 
wise you could not have spoken about the case. 

A. I didn’t go into detail. 

Q. Murder is not just a detail. We don’t regard it in our country as a 
detail. What did Mr. Thompson sav * *• 

A. After Mun^as arrested, I asked him to look after my own person, 
as I belied I w*s to be arrested. I was at raid that security organs 
[SNB agentsj"were already in my ottice. 


' * ' 

The “p^urder” charge was sc> patently groundless that it \.as 
not 1 even mentioned by the president of the court in passing sen- 
tence against Oatis and his couefendants. It wis injected into 
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the trial only to make* the equally groundless charge of “espio- 
sechwnorc plausible. 


One of Oatis’ first assignment*, alter arri\ ing in Czechoslovakia 
in June, 1950* was to investigate a report that Andrei Vyshinsky, 
Stalin’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, t had gone to # Carlsbad for 
“medical treatment.” Actually, as Oatis soon discovered, Vyshin- 
sky*had visited Carlsbad to lay down the line to a secret meeting 
of Cominform delegates from fifty-five different countries. Since 
non-Communist foreigners were forbidden to \isit Carlsbad, Oatis 
sent Wojdinek in his stead tu^cc Lydia Votavova, a forme* AP 
cmploy^e^vho was then working as a telephone operator at the 
Hotel Pupp. 

Q . Can you remember the circumstance when you verified infor- 
mation obtained 1mm Lydia Votavova ? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Do not mention names concerned tn this report. Please con- 
tinue. 

A . In June or August ot last year 1 got orders to ascertain it secret 
meetings were taking place between [officials oi] the Soviet Union . . . 
and the People’s Democracies. I sent Peter Munz [to Carlsbad] to 
ascertain whether tlys high official was [there] and he found out th?t he 
was. i wasn’t satisfied with Mtinz’s report, so I [thci*] sent Wojdinci 

Q. What about Wofdinck ? 

A. I found <fut that^hc [Vyshinsky] left the day before Wojdinek 
arrived. 

Q . Did yojdincl? and Mun/ check these reports jhcmsch*cs, or did 
they get it [mc] from someone else "> 

A . Wojdinek said he obtained [the] information lrom* Lydia Vota- 
vova. 

Q. Mentioi# other incidents. . . 

A. | Oftccj 1 wa^ told to find out il negotiations were t trued’ on 
among mihtaiy leaders. 
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Q. Is this the report that has to do with it ? ( Exhibits a copy of one of 
Oarts * dispatches to the AP ) 

A . Yes, thi$, has lo do with the mattfr I am speaking of. 4 . 

Q . Did you yourself write this report and send it out 
A . Yes, I did. I wrote tht> panucular message*^ connection with a 
story we were after. 

Q. How did you mark the news which you sent abroad . 

A With my own initials, WsO 

Q. How often wtre instructions received from I ondon or New York "> 
Regularly or seldom ? 

A Regularly 

Q You mentioned Engineer Poliak [the manager of the local Pan- 
American World Airways office] 

A . That’s right. 

Q What information did you receive from Engineer Poliak? 

A. Information on arrivals and departures of visitors to Czecho- 
slovakia by air . . 

Q You have a place name in your notebook exhibit ) 

A No, that is not the name 

Q. Do not give the name but its nature 

A . It pertains to uranium ore I ascertained that uranium ore was 
found on this spot. 

Q Sothat you could further \ trify this > 

A 1 hat was the idea 

Q. What other espionage information did you gam # 

A . I gamed espionage information pertaining, to Sling, Svermova, 
and Clements. I got orders from New York and London It was im- 
portant to our 'spionage [news] service to learn w ach of our positions ol 
espionage w’ere uncovered, so that they could orient themselves [«c] to 
those who<*fill remained 

Q. ( Exhibits copies of zarious cablegrams) Are these the orders which 
you received from London and New York > 

A . This has to do with 'something else. Tins has to do with . other 
people 

Q ( Exhibit a other cablegrams .) Here are orgmal documents r markcd 
. . . L-23 [I ondon, Message No. 23 ]p . . They [concern] the anti-state 
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activities of the Clemcptis group, at that time considered secret by our 
government. Your instruction . . . concerns not only dementis but also 
C Aers who were eoi;ccrned wirfc Clementis. What sjcps did you take ? 

A. first” l was to find out if Clemen fts [had] disappeared. I went to 
the America!! Em^gssy and got in touch with [Otto] Colclough, who 
gave me the aadress and numbcr # oPoiciAmis* apanment. Then I went 
back to the office and got Svoboda anti Wojdmek to go with me. 

Q . Why did you take these two with^you > 

A. Because they could speak C/ech. 

• Q . ^What did you thr«? do ? 

A. We were investigating |wc] tliat Clementis w r as not in his apart- 
ment. We learned that he was not there and that security measures 
had been taken [Communist jirgon meaning that a guard had been 
assigned to Clementis* apartment]. 

Q. Vftat did you do with the information ? 

, /J* I sen. ui . c^s to I ondon. 

(). Did you frle this item (e\l ibv ) ? 

A. Yes, this is part of rhat item. 

Q. Did you send more reports regarding Clementis ? Is it . . . possible 
to say that there were quite a numbei oi them ? 

A. I sent several such stones Yes, that’s true. 

£). Did you try uO find out where Clementis was interned? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your employers . . wetc interested m Clementis ? 

*i. They were highly interested. 

And why shouldn’t they have been ? It was legitimate news 
that Vladimir Clementis, the erstwhile Ministe jof foreign Affairs, 
had bean arrested and charged, like Rajk in JJungaii^ with hav- 
ing led a “Titoist” conspiracy to overthrowthe Stalinist rulers of 
his^country. It was also legitimate news that Vyshinsky had met 
•in Carlsbad with foreign rcpt^sentativ& of the Commform. And 
it wap legitimate, too, for a correspondent to check* on tjie ar- 
rivals and departures of individuals likely to be concerned in the 
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news. Officially, at least, Czechoslovakia wa%not at war with the 
United States, and until war was declared, or unless special 
decree prohibitihg^newsgathering wts issued,* Oatis fcad^eve^ 
right to obtain ail the inforination he could, so lon{* as he ob- 
served existing laws. At noepoinf in his trial vn*s he accused of 
having broken any law but one — the general provision defining 
espionage as “any attempt” to learn about anything tflat.the gov- 
ernment preferred to consider^ecret. 

The conviction of Oatis not only made it possible for the SNR 
to share the vicious laurels of the AVH, it also established an 
artificial precedent for the official Soviet position that news- 
gathering is a governmental rather t^ian a private function, and 
that every goveinment has the right to determine, at its own 
convenience, what is, and what is not, legitimate news. A* United 
Nations subcommittee, ironically charged with drafting an inter- 
national treaty designed to protect the “freedom of the pies?, 51 
has come dangerously close to accepting this benighted prin- 
ciple. If it ever docs so — and it can do so only against the opposi- 
tion of the United States — then truly the Communist millennium 
of the universal slavery will be at hand. 


So that there could be no mistaking the significance of his trial, 
Oatis was called upon to “unmask” himself in the following 
terms: 

The witnesses have given a picture of one class ofl people with whom 
I had connection Prague I mean the Czech citizens from the 

reactionary lyoht of view Now I would like to say something . . about 
a second cfass of people, I mean in tins case Western correspondents 
and Western diplomats here m Prague I said yesterday that other 
Western correspondents wtrctJealmg m cspionjge news [m,]. twill give 
you some cxapvMcs Colonel Atwood . . i told me on two occasions ttoat 
he obtained reports from Russell Joftes [the correspondent of the United 
Press]. The first . . . was a story that c$mc out m January of this year 
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to the effect that secre| negotiations were going on in certain parts of 
Bohcmm § . . . dealing witfi the Ministry of National Defence. The 
scJond ca^I heard *n March o# April of this year. Colonel Atwood told 
me the£iamc # s of some army [officers] #ho had bce« arrested in . . . 
connection wfth th^. . . case [of Otro Sling, the ousted secretary of the 
Communist Party in Brno]. He #aA that he got these cases [*zc] from 
Jones. RobertJSigio, the Reuter's correspondent, used to give information 
to the American ambassador, Ellis Briggs I was with him one day last 
August when Briggs told Bigio that several people in a certain ministry 
had b^en detained Fournier of the [agcnce France Pressc] put out a 
bulletin for diplomatic missions in Prague wlfich contained espionage 
reports. Ii had the story of the arrest of the Minister of Agriculture. . . . 
All of these had reports of the disappearance of dementis. Afy own 
espionage activity resulted from itying to check on stones that thes * other 
correspondents had [obtained] m Prague [italics mine] . . . Usually it 
happeifecrtnat when a correspondent [obtained] a story that I didn’t have, 
I got an or 1 i * > .u T on don or New 1 York to ret it too. Besides the 
corrcspdhdents, the Western embassies in Prague used to get information 
from the British, French, and Italian embassies and also had a contacr 
with the Yugoslav Embassy in Prague I used to get espionage reports of 
my own from various embassies. For example, Tvler Thompson ... of 
the American Embassy gave me a rcpoit in March n labour camps in 
Czechoslovakia. In this report theie were names and locations of various 
camps. . . . Thomp on, asV have said, also gave the first word that 
Clcmcntis was missing Geolfrey Kirk, [the] counselor of the British 
Embassy, gave me a story in [anuarv, 1951, to the effect that [Mane] 
Svermova was dismissed from [her] post .is deputy secretary . [to] 
Slinf. He said that the wife of a high political leaut* had been arr -d 
in the same case, interrogated, and later released. . Martin Bowc, [d «*] 
military permit officer . . with the American Embassy . . . gave me a 
story last October of rfle secret trial of . . . hockey player# in Prague. In 
January of this yeay Ae told me that several people Had been dismissed 
from sevefcd ministries and he gave me the •detail. T^esc\*nbassics 
collected information m index hies . . Atwood kept ihcflmilitary index 

. . . acid . . ^ Schnce kept the index on polijjcal figures. At the British 
Eanbajsy these index cards werj handled respectively Jag Captain 
Whecleg and* Anthony Sncllgrove. IhA’s about all with [*»«] mv •con- 
nections wAh Wesfcrn diplomats . . 
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And all it was, as Oatis made clear, was ^'normal exchange of 
legitimate inforr.i^ion between correspondents and diplomats, 
who often depend on each ovhcr to confirm the report/ th^jt they 
separately obtain. The prosecutor, however, d]g«c to’define such 
exchanges of information as “criAiinal activities . . . planned 
preparations ... in the service of the bloody dollar .trying to 
subvert the life of our happy people.” 

At another point in Iiis cross-examination, the following intei- 
changc occurred between Oatis and the president of the court: 

I 

Q. Mr. Oatis, do you yourseli hold any hatred to [iic] Czechoslovakia 
or do you hate the C zechoslovak people 5 
A . No, I don’t. 

Q. What compelled you to [engage in] these activities ? 

A. I did this on instructions from New York and London and under 
the influence of Western diplomats. 

Q. Please make it clear before the court, your origin and back- 
ground. 

A. I am from a working-class family My* father and both my grand- 
fathers were from the working class. One of mv grandfathers worked m 
another man’s glass factory, the other worked in another man’s butcher 
shop. My father worked in another man’s pharmacy I am a worker 
myself. I earn my living by the work of my hands and brain. I am not a 
capitalist and don’t own any factories. I am a worker. 

Q You are pot a worker. You are a spy. ... If 

In his final ^tatdnenfc, again repeating the jargon he bad been 
forced by his laptors to recite, Oatis reverted to the same theme: 

I am soif'f that 1 went into espionage m this country. p I didq’r da* 
it because I am an enemy of the working class. I am from 'the working 
class myself. I did it only because I likened to the wrong kind of orders 
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from abroad and camt unjlcr the influence of the wrong kind of people 
here in^Cteechoslovakia. J hurt myself, I hurt my fronds, I harmed the 
l?cpuljlio#nd helped its enenSics. I repeat that I^am y for all this. 
Your Security organs . . . have treated me with great* consideration, even 
though I don’t d^rve it. Your courts j-eated inc courteously. I thank 
you for all that. I know that I iiu the wrong tiling. ... I am ready for 
your judgment. Thank you ! 


The court, true to the “humanitarian” principles of the Comin- 
forri, chose to be “knient” in view of Oatis’ “sincere” repent- 
ance. He was sentenced to only ten years in prison for the 
“crime” of accurately reporting as much of the truth as he could 
discover about Czechoslovakia’s enslavement. The verd : ct, as a 
final^slap at the United States, was handed down on the Fourth 
of July. Svoboda, whose name in Czech means “freedom,” was 
' eytejiceu tc iwuitv years in prison for assisting Oatis to per- 
form his duifes as a foreign correspondent. Wojdinek and Munz, 
for the same “crime,” were sentenced, respectively, to eighteen 
and sixteen years in prison. The State Department, in what was 
probably the angriest communique it has c T xr issued, aptly re- 
plied that “the present regime in Czechoslovakia fears truth, 
hates liberty, and know^no justice.” 

Czechoslovakia has made no secret of the Transom it hopes to 
obtain in return for Oatis’ release — the termination of Radio Free 
Europe’s broadcasts to Czechoslovakia from Germany Radio 
£ree Europe, th^f operating division of the National Committee 
for a Free Europe, Inc., is a private organization supported by 
contributions to^hc Crusade for Freedom. Iti purpose is to 
bring about tlje 'eventual liberation of the stven countries that 
were flie principal European victims»of # flie 4isasth>us treaty 
signed at Yalta in 1945. Every American who hat contributed to 
th8 Cruaadc for Freedom has help§d to finance Radio Free 
Euflrope’sapropaganda. The State Department is in cw position to 
putTk stdp to # its activities, and the department has so iriformed 
the Czechoslovakian government. But Czechoslovakia’s Com- 
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munist rulers arc evidently convinced that, 'if they hold Oatis 
long enough, they will eventually be able to destroy a trbublej 
some mouthpiece of the anti-communist underground. 

It is not for me, having been ransomed myself, ti* say that 
Oatis should not be ransomed. If l,wabellc dans were to de- 
mand, as Luctle demanded, compliance with her husband’s 
ransom terms, I would not blame her in the least; indeed, 1 would 
ieel obliged to support her demand. But until and unless Mrs. 
Oatis decides to do so, ,1 think we should ;nsist that the Siatc.- 
Department make every effort to procure his release by less 
humiliating means. 1 shall make some suggestions as to what 
these efforts should be, but, before 1 o'o, I had better discuss the 
latest humiliation suffered by the United States at the hands of 
Matyas Rakosi. 



CHAPTER TWENTY 


The Four American Fliers 


On November 19, 1951, ai* unarmed C-47 took off from Erding, 
near Munich, in the American zone of Germany, with a cargo 
of freight consigned to the American air attache in Belgrade. 
Tfcc airpiant, which was conservatively valued by the Air Force 
at $ 100,000, *vas equipped with radar. In addition to its cargo, 
it carried six parachutes, an equal number of life jackets, a life 
raft, nineteen blankets, four portable radio transmitters, and sev- 
eral boxes of emergency equipment, including waterproof ra- 
tions, fishing tackle, and carbon dioxide for keeping the raft and 
jackets inflated in the%vent that the airplane was forced down 
over a large body of water. Its pilot was Captain Dave Hender- 
son, of Shawnee, Oklahoma; its co-pilot, Captain John Swift, of 
Glen Falls, Ntw York. Its other crew members were Sergeants 
James Elam, of Kingsland, Arkansas, and Jess Duff, of Spokane, 
Washington. 

Weather conditions were far from ideal. Nonc#of the crew had 
ever flown to Yugoslavia before, and Captaiif Henderson lost his 
bearings. Instead of following the Sav* Rivfcr dQwn% Belgrade, 
as he should have done, he followed the *Dravs* River down to 
its? confluence with the Danube. He Ijecame confused, flew over 
Rumania^for a while and than, realizing that he wi^lost, turned 
baefc and flew across Hungary in the direction of Ausftia. fie 
was within .half an hour oftVienna when he was waylaid by a 
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squadron of fighters and forced to land atm Russian air base 
near Papa, in western Hungary. 

In Moscow, exactly two wepks later, TASS announce*! that the 
four fliers were being held incommunicado in Hrngary on 
charges of having “delivera&ly vtojgted” the sovereign skies of 
Hungary and Rumania with the “criminal intention” of drop- 
ping “spies and saboteurs.” In the meantime a P2V Navy patrol 
bomber had been shot down by Russian fighters off the coast of 
Siberia with the loss of all ten members of its crew. 

In 1946 Yugoslav fighters, at the orders of Tito, had forced 
down and shot down another unarmed C-47 with the loss 
of five American lives. In this instant the Truman Administra- 
tion comported itself in a manner befitting the dignity of the 
world’s greatest power. The then Secretary of State, James 
Byrnes, issued an ultimatum requiring Tito to free the survivors 
and deliver the bodies of the dead, with full miliary honours, 
within forty-eight hours. This was done. The ultimatum also fixed 
an indemnity of $400,000, winch Tito grudgingly paid. In 1950, 
when Russian fighters shot down another Navv patrol bomber 
— a Privateer that was flying off the coast of Latvia — Dean 
Acheson issued an ultimatum that the Russians were allowed to 
reject. In 1951, therefore, when the second Navy bomber was 
shot dowir, all that Mr. Acheson could do was to issue a hollow 
protest to the United Nations, which the Russian* ignored. 

In the case of the four captured fliers, Mr. Acheson issued a 
note but not an ultimatum, addressed to Hungary but not to 
Russia, demanding their immediate release. A mother iwo weeks 
were allowed to pa'o before Vyshinsky let the cat out of the bag 
at a mcerin£ljt the Political Committee of the United Nations in 
Paris. He said:. “I venture to assure you that the fliers were ar- 
rested and that they received due attention from our border 
authorities, $pd I' hope that due attention will be given to them 
by our military and judicial authorities, because [they] ./ere 
flying over [Hungary] for a particul?r intelligence purpose in the 
interests of the Atlantic Bloc [italics mine]. . . ” When Repre- 
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sentative Mansfield $>f Montana asked Vyshinsky to explain what 
he meant by “our” authorities, the latter replied that he had 
been $pfe*king only for liimself and not fbr the Hungarian 
goverfimeri. 

His statement^as in fact a # d*ectifb faith which the Hungarian 
government immediately complied. It announced on December 
21 that Henderson, Swift, Elam, and Duff would be tried for the 
“crime” of “violating” ns skies. Although the raclar, parachutes, 
life »aft and jackets, ^portable transmitters, blankets, and other 
emergency items were standard equipment on all C-47’s operated 
by the Air Force in military zones, the Hungarians, taking their 
cue from the Russians, choscyo regard such equipment as “proof” 
that the airplane had been dropping spies and saboteurs. 

Gl^tSin Swift, in writing about his experiences in Life on 
January II, recalled how puzzled hi* Russian inquisitors 

had l5een about the nineteen blankets. He made no effort to 
explain, and would not have been believed if he had, that the 
blankets, like the other equipment, were intended to preserve 
the lives of the crew if they were forced to ditch their airplane. 
Nineteen blankets w'cic perhaps more than four survivors would 
have required, but if th% airplane had carried six crew members 
instead of four, and had crashed in a mountainous area, for 
example, nineteen w r ould have been none too many. It was too 
much, howeve^ to expect the Russians to understand. Russian 
aifplanes are not normally equipped for emergencies; , an 
American airplaifd so equipped had clearly been carrying spies. 

The fouf fliers#w r ere tried and convicted by a military court 
and sentenced*, on December 23, to three months in prison or 
the payment of*“fines” totalling $120,0Qp. The air^Ikne was con- 
fiscated. 


It#w£^ #on Christmas Eve that* I learned ot their conwctioft. 
I thought it woulcf be an err^r for our government to pay their 
“fines,” but *1 also felt that I should offer '■o raise their ransom 
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privately, I accordingly telegraphed Mrs. ‘Swift, informing her 
of my intention and asking her for the addresses of the iy*xt 
of kin of the others, to whom I sent similar telegram^. ’With the 
approval of all concerned, I then announced that I 1 would per- 
sonally contribute $1,000 ihd WJ>uM accept c&ritributions in any 
amount until I had raised the entire $120,000. 

Within seventy-two hours I had received some $200,000 in 
cash, cheques, and pledges from people in every walk of life. 
Their generous donations, and the messages accompanying them, 
revealed how strongly the American people felt about the hu- 
miliation of their fellow countrymen. 

Senator Smathers of Florida had meanwhile proposed that 
120,000 Americans of Hungarian origin be allowed to contribute 
a dollar apiece toward the payment of the ransom. 1 It was 
Smathers’ idea, and I think he was right, that by so doing 
we could convert our national humiliation into* a propaganda 
coup that would demonstrate the solidarity of Hungarian Ameri- 
cans with the victims of Communist oppression in their unfor- 
tunate country of origin. Everyone knew that it was not the 
enslaved Hungarian people who were responsible for the sav- 
agery of their rulers, and it was important for the Voice of 
America, Radio Free Europe, and other propaganda media to 
say so it every opportunity. Otherwise the Cominform would 
sooner or later achieve its objective of alienatipg the American 
people from the subject nations of Eastern Europe, whose assimi- 
lation by Russia it was imperative to prevent. 

But the Administration rejected every projJosal that was made 
to raise the fliers’ 5 ransom privately. They werfc employees of the 
government, it wa£ sai^, who had been captured while' in gov- 
ernment scrv! :e ; it " was illegal for the government to accept 
contributions from private citizens; and it was also illegal for 
private citizens to deal with the representatives of a foreign 
government. A special Act of Congress would have dfcpo$cd of 
such objections, but before Congress could pass .such an act, 
the State Department announced that the fliers’ ransom had 
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already been paid. A^ter forty days of confinement, Henderson, 
Swift, and Duff &ere delivered on December 28 to the 

Arftcrican authorities in Austria. 

Mr. tkchqpon then issued one of tfie weakest Statements in his 
career. “BecauseNvc value theiwelfr#e*of the individual above 
all else,” he said, “we have paid the so-called ‘fines.’ But we 
have not paid willingly, and we state clearly, in order that there 
may be no misunderstanding of ouf attitude in the future, that 
oijr patience is not inexhaustible.” The State Department then 
announced that it would re-impose die ban on private travel to 
Hungary and close, once again, the Hungarian consulates in 
Cleveland and New York. 

There was nothing to do but acknowledge the pledges and 
retunf the money that I had collected. I returned all the money 
except a ten bill, which I sent to the American Legion. The 
anonyihous dopor of the bill had instructed me, in the event 
that his money could nor be used to buy the fliers’ freedom, to 
turn it over to “a veterans’ organization.” 

In short notes addressed to all who had contributed, or prom- 
ised to contribute, I suggested that they would do well to support 
the efforts to free William Oatis and the other innocent Ameri- 
cans imprisoned in Czechoslovakia and elsewhere behind the 
Iron Curtain, including the thirty or more persons incarcerated 
in China. Twelve thousand citizens of Marion, Indiana — Oatis’ 
hone town — signed a petition urging the government to take any 
and all action necessary to free Oatis “except concessions and 
bargains.” Common Cause, Inc., formed a “Free Bill Oatis” com- 
mittee, of which Lucilc became a member. 

I joined a sepirate organization, know^j as VOpeiairp Oatis,” 
whose single purpose is to keep his case alivV untl\ such time as 
Oati$ is released. 


Before Russia admitted that the four fleers were being held as 
hostages, and* while the search for their missing airplane was 
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still going on, the Hungarian government#publishcd a note ad- 
dressed to the JJnited States in which it denounced oni govern- 
ment for its ‘tfailiire” to livp up to the terms of my release. (5nly 
an “insignificant part" of the Hungarian property itf the ‘Ameri- 
can zone of Germany hstfi beeu, restored, if charged, and the 
United States was still in “illegal” possession of the Crown of 
St. Stephen, which was being held at the request of the Vatican 
and which, in any case, had never been a pan of my ransom. 

The note turned out to be the introduction to yet ahotker 
white book, 323 pages long, entitled Documents of the Hostile 
Activity of the United States Government against the Hungarian 
People's Republic . The chapter dealing with my own imprison- 
ment read, in pan, as follows : 

After the failure of the Mindszenty conspiracy and simultaneously 
with the espionage activity of the Rajk-gang [sic], trie United States 
secret service [sic] organized sabotage activities in Hungary under the 
leadership of Colonel Robert Vogcler, aimed at paralyzing the economy 
of the country. . . . 

Vogeler’s arrest by the Hungarian authorities led to a campaign of 
slander and threats of the rudest sort conducted against Hungary by 
the Government of the United States and its propaganda organs. The 
United States Government, together with the British Government, 
did not balk at any type of threat in its attempts to terrorize the Hun- 
garian Government and prevent the trial from taking^place in the case of 
Vogeler and associates. In the time beginning fsic] from Novembci 22, 
1949, and the start of the trial on February 23, 1950pthe U.S. Legation in 
Budapest intervened on behalf of Vogeler by means of 1^ personal calls, 
9 inquiries by 'telephone and 10 notes and memoranda addressed to the 
Hungarian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The U.S. pjress and radio, and 
Secretary^f Sync Achesao himself, tried by means of crude threats and 
blackmail to fbree the Hungarian Government not to call Vogeler to 
account for his crimes. The Hungarian Government in its not^s and 
statements of views rejected the unauthorised [sic] America rf i nter vention 
, and exposed" the aggressive [sic] f activity of the U.S. towards Hifhgary, 
an outstanding example of which was Vogeler’* espionage 'aid Sabotage 
activity. ... 
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The American press «nd radio used the sentence on the spy and 
saboteuf Niqgcler . . , in order to indiflgc in further anti-Hungarian steps. 
The^ungarjfin Government, hcAvever, exposed the rue purpose of this 
campaign of slander and pointed out that it was the U.S. Legation in 
Budapest thattiad b^n the directing centre o£ these subversive activities. 
Acting on the conclusions drawn fcofti the trial, the Hungarian Govern- 
ment called upon the U.S. Government to reduce the unjustifiably large 
personnel of the U.S. Legation in Budapest which served exclusively the 
purposes of espionage and sabotage activity* against Hungary (italics mine]. 
The Hungarian Government moreover demanded that those U.S. 
dijflbmats who had been* gravely compromised in Vogeler’s sabotage 
activity be recalled. 

The U.S. Government was compelled to comply with the demand of 
the Hungarian Government. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


“What Can You Do?” 


At a press conference m Washington on Christmas Eve, 1951, 
President Truman was asked if he intended to do anything more 
than he had already done to procure the release oi the four 
fliers who were still imprisoned in Hungary. 

“No,” he said. “What can you do ?” 

He paused and then added, “You’re still trying to get Oatis 
out, aren’t you ?” 

“ What can you do In these words the President of the United 
States has expressed his inability to cope with the violations of 
the rights of American citizens abroad But the American people, 
m my opinion, will never accept such an answer — or lack of one. 
They Will insist that there must be something that we can do, 
and that ways and means must be found fordoing it In this 
concluding chapter, therefore, I should lilje to discuss three 
courses of action, short of open warfare, that are open to our 
government! 

1. We canjstopVading with the Commlorm 1 . , 

2 We can Wick^he Activities of Cominform agents. 

3. We can {Jut Russia on the defensive 

1. STOP TRADING WITH THE COMINFORM. fn 
August, 1951, the Senate voted, 81 to 0, and jhe h«us6 voted, 
362 to 1, to halt trade with Czechoslovakia in retaliation for the 
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imprisonment of Oatif^Our trade with Czechoslovakia has since 
been considerably reduced, but it is still far frorp being halted 
altogethor/®nly three basic steps havc^been takdh totdate to fulfil 
the expressed desjrc of Congress: (1) the Allied kigh Commis- 
sion has forbiddcrr^zcchoslova^ifen aiAirters to fly over Western 
Germany; (2) the State Department has abrogated our recipro- 
cal tariff agreements with Czechoslovakia as well as with Bul- 
garia, Rumania, and China; and (3) the Commerce Department 
has^prehibited the shipment to C/cchosloyakia of a steel mill 
manufactured for that country in Youngstown, Ohio. 

The State Department has also abrogated our reciprocal tariff 
agreements with Poland anc> Russia and prohibited the im- 
portation Jfrom those countries of some but not all types of furs, 
pelts, and skins. For reasons best known to the fur lobby and 
its friends in v. egress, however, so-called Persian lamb pelts are 
still being imported from Russia at an annual rare of $3,000,000. 

Our reciprocal tariff agreement with Hungary will not be 
abrogated until July, 1952, for the interesting reason that a 
clause in the agreement requires a year's notice to be given be- 
fore the agreement may b% abrogated by cither party. Hungary, 
it seems, is free to violate its peace treaty, expropriate American 
property, and hold our citizens for ransom, but the United States 
is not free to abrogate its tariff agreement with Hungary except 
in accordance with this restricting clause. 

Representative Baffle’s amendment to the Mutual Security Act 
requires its aHminisirator, Averell Harriman, to t^ke sanctions 
against any country shipping strategic materials to Russia and 
its colonies. Yet, as these lines were writtup, Amei^can **itomo- 
bilc and truck parts were being shipped to ftenmrfk for tran- 
shipment tp Poland; aluminum oxide fjom Canada was being 
shipped to IJplgium for transhipment to Hungary ’; ai^d # Chinese 
hog bristly and East German shotguns were entering »the 
United States by wiy of Holland, Denmark, West Germany, 
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and Sweden. Ball bearings were stil] c»:ering Czechoslovakia 
and Russia by, way of Sweden and France, Britain wa& stil^ im- 
porting Russian /umber, gr^iin, and crabmeat in returti for manu- 
facturcd products that were theoretically “njjn-stratcgic,” and, 
until the International Ldiigshdramen’s Association (AFL) put a 
stop to it, Britain was dumping its Russian crabmeat in the United 
States. , 

As a spokesman for the War Department put it, trying to en- 
force an embargo against the Russian Errpirc under the present 
loose restrictions is “like trying to plug the holes of a sieve.” The 
obvious answer to the problem is to tighten the restrictions and 
employ an adequate number of inspectors to sec that they are 
enforced. The natural sentiments of the American people, and 
particularly of the working men through whose hands the goods 
will pass, will make the embargo effective. 

The loud complaints of the Communist industrial bosses be- 
hind the Iron Curtain indicate that the half-measures already 
taken have begun to hurt. If full measures were taken, they 
might hurt so much that Oatis would have to be released. 

Once upon a time, before the West began to suffer from what 
Pope Pius has described as “spiritual anemia,” British and Amer- 
ican trade uniork refused to permit the importation of the prod- 
ucts of slave labour. Prior to the Roosevelt-Litvinov Agreement, 
in 1933, it would have been unthinkable for * cither Britain or 
the United States to import crabmeat or lumber from Russia, 
for it would have been called to our attention that Russia’s fish- 
ing and lumbering industries were both dependent for their labour 
on Gulag, the Central Administration of Concentration Camps. 
Isn’t it ^bout^timtt foR*us to recognize that our past willingness 
to wink at Russia’s concentration camps has prepared the way 
for the torture and imprisonment of American citizcnr ? 


2. BLOCK THE ACTIVITIES OF QOMINFORM 
AGENTS. We shopld impose on all Cominform representatives 
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in the United States jJje same restrictions that are imposed on our 
own eftisens behind the Iron Curtain. 

f)nrin£«he Second Worl<5 War, American Aiilitgry and diplo- 
matic f pers4nneL correspondents, and other visitors were gra- 
ciously permittelrto travel as # imich is TOO kilometres (62 miles) 
out of Moscow without special permission from the MVD. Only 
in Odessa, however, were the crews^of American ships permitted 
to walk freely through the city streets. In Murmansk, if they were 
allowed to go ashore* at all, they were confined to a small re- 
stricted area and forbidden to have anything to do with the 
city’s inhabitants, most of whom, as it happened, were political 
prisoners. After the war eycn such limited “privileges” were 
withdrawn. 

'Ey ft48, Americans were forbidden to travel more than 50 
kilometre t miles) out of Moscow, and by 1952 the free travel 
radius had betn reduced to 40 kilometres, or 25 miles. The list 
of forbidden cities had meanwhile been increased by twenty-two, 
which meant that only four cities in addition to Moscow were 
accessible to Americans in Russia — Leningrad, Stalingrad, 
Odessa, and Tiflis. Kiev, the capital of disaliected Ukrainia, has 
been on the forbidden lilt since 1948. 

E^en the State Department agrees that the* time has come to 
consider imposing similar restrictions on Soviet Russians and 
perhaps on all Cominform representatives in the United States. 
As these lines jvere written, however, the only Cominform 
representatives against whom such retaliatory action had been 
taken were thp Hungarians and Rumanians, whpsc freedom to 
travel has been, restricted — in theory, at lcast-Mo_a 35-mile area 
surrounding Washington.* 

In addition to travel restrictions, we should iflso apply legal 
restrictions based on a,policy of “counter-capitulations.” Such a 


* In i\farih, t$^ 2 t the United States, Great Omani, Canadi, Trance, Itah, and 
Holland imposed the same restrictions on Russian diplomatic icprcsentau\e>, who 
must now rfqucti permission to travtf more than 15 miles outside ot Washington, 
London, Ottos* 4, Paris, Rome, and Hie Hague 
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policy would be the reverse of the old polyy of “capitulations” 
(or “extra-territorial rights”) that was once applied in .countries 
whose government were ungble or ifnwilling to enforoe* civilized 
standards of conduct. Under the capitulations th& prevailed 
in the old Turkish Empife Lnd ix* jfic so-callcd^ k treaty ports” of 
China — and which still prevail in Morocco and several other 
countries — the human rights of Americans and other foreigners 
were protected by treaties that provided for the enforcement, for 
and against them, in consular courts, of jjieir own laws rath$r 
than the laws, if any, of the capitulating power. 

The proposed counter-capitulations would make it juridically 
feasible for the United States to project its citizens indirectly by 
reserving the right, quid pro quo , to prosecute representatives 
of the Cominfonn countries according to the same legal prdicxts 
invoked in the persecution of American citizens behind the Irop 
Curtain. 

We could so so, I think, without damaging in any way our 
own standards of justice. If our laws were strictly enforced, I 
dare say that we could lawfully convict ten foreign Communists 
for every American unlawfully convicted behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Instead, we have hesitated to puri^h Russian agents who 
break our law's for fear of jeopardizing the non-existent safety 
of Americans in Russian-dominated countries. 

In 1946, for example, Lieutenant Nikolai Redig was acquitted 
after being indicted on five charges of espionage by a Fedet’al 
grand jury in Seattle. Was it because the Department of Justice 
was instructed not to press its charges against him ? His acquittal, 
in any event, failed to prevent the subsequent-imprisonment of 
scores of 4mencans#in fyissian-dominated lands. ' 

Valentin Gufritchev’ was sent home to Russia, after being law- 
fully convicted of espionage, in the apparent hope tlijit Stalin, 
in return, wpuld order my release. He failed to do so. Stalin 
nbt only waited a year and thcA exacted concessions, buf before 
I was released he saw to it that Oatjts was arreted.’ It is difficult 
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for me tobelieve thaythere are no more Gubitchevs among the 
Russian amd satellite “diplomats* now in the United States. 

In the winter of 1951-52, a # fleet of jhirty-two*Ru*>ian trawlers, 
equipped with tjje latest electronic dc\iccs, sailed from Mur- 
mansk to Vladivofctock by way g>M.ondh]S, Gibraltar, Sue/, Aden, 
Singapore, and Hong # Kong. It was a “fishing expedition” on a 
scale and 6f a sort that had not becg *een since the last fleet of 
Japanese trawlers, prior to Pearl Harbour, sailed around South 
Amcrlta into the Caribbean and returned t homc by way of the 
Panama Canal. At every port of call the Russian trawlers were 
received with the courtesies normally extended to friendly ships 
on legitimate voyages. They yverc still in the port of London, in 
fact, when the Star of Aden docked in Newcastle with a cargo 
of Si&cfian lumber from Igarka, a prison settlement on the 
Yenjpei R»Vt < TVnjamin Wake, the captain of the Star of Aden , 
indignantly told*the press : 

In my twenty-reven vears as a sailor ... I have never bi.cn on a worse 
trip. The Russians turned mv ship into a prison, and I was the principal 
prisoner. . . . 

I had twelve nationality tn my crew of forty-three, [and] every- 
thing went all rigi t until l reached Murmansk. Then the Reds took 
over. Two Russian pilots came on board m take us tbtftugh the Kara Sea. 
They refused to let us see our own charts or to take sights of any descrip- 
tion. 

Later, two othef Russians came on board to take us up the ' e nisei. 
When all four were board, mv officers and 1 were not allowed even to 
speak to one another. We were followed cvcrywl ere, and if the Russians 
didn’t want us to do Something, they merely smacked a resolver holster 
and said, “Please.'* 

As everybody knows, or should know, bf now7*the principal 
function oj the Russian merchant marine is not to carry freight 
but tp cary couriers artd provide floating message-centres for 
Stalinist agent* in every country in*the world. Is there any reason* 
why, in accordance with a policy of counter-capitulations, we and 
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our allies should not begin to treat the cjpws of Russian ships 
exactly as the crew of the Star o)' Aden was treated on its Voyage 
to Igarka ? 

The FBI undoubtedly has enough evidence to obtain i lawful 
conviction of Mikhail Fefclcwov, a’i^ chief T A S correspondent in 
Washington. Fedorov, far from being a bona fide newspaperman, 
is in reality an aircraft engineer. His principal function, as the 
Kremlin knows we know, is the collection and transmission of 
secret information. As the representative pf an official agexey^pf 
the Russian government, he carries a diplomatic passport and is 
therefore immune to arrest. He is not immune to deportation, 
however, and there is nothing to ( prevent his being tried in 
absentia. The evidence that could be presented against Fedorov 
and his organization in a public trial would be so emb&ri'dssing 
to the Kremlin that it would probably agree to release Oatis, 
even now, in return for calling off Fedorov’s trial. It would cer- 
tainly have been worth more to the Kremlin, prior to Oatis’ trial, 
to protect Fedorov than to convict Oatis and hold him for 
ransom. 

Victor Kravchenko, the author of I Chose Freedom, won a 
memorable victory over the Cominfopm in 1949 by suing the 
French Communist magazine, Lcs Lettres Francoises, for libel. 
David Rousset, with the help of Valentin Gonzalez, Alexander 
Weissberg, Elinor Lipper, and other former inmates of Russian 
concentration camps, repeated Kravchenko’s victory over the 
same magazine two years later. Why not emulate what has been 
done in Paris by filing libel suits against Communist*publications 
in New York,*Loadon, and other cities ? Instead of idly bemoan- 
ing the ‘^blaclmaiU’ of ^pur own citizens, why not resort to some 
legal counter-action^ of our own ? The Kremlin’s representatives 
arc far more vulnerable than the Administration seem;; to think. 

Finally, J should like to call the President’s attention to* 
Howard T. Oliver’s letter in the New York Times ofJ^ecambcr 
28, 1951. Oliver reminds us that Article IH, Section 2, of the 
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Constitution of thc^Unitcd States provides that “the judicial 
power shall extend to all . . . controversies . . 4 between a state 
or th« citizens thereof, ancf foreign,statcs, citizens, or subjects.” 
Why shouiin’t^lrs. Oatis be encouraged to file suit for damages 
against Czechoslovakia for tjnf unlftvful arrest, conviction, and 
imprisonment of her'husband ? 

The only reason, according to OJivcr, is that “during the past 
twenty-five years it has been the custom of the Department of 
Statfc to intervene in the courts of the Uni(pd States m civil actions 
brought by American citizens against offending foreign govern- 
ments, and induce the courts to deny jurisdiction, even though 
it was notorious that our government was convinced that in- 
justice had been done to these American citizens.” In other words, 
sucR Slits embarrass our diplomats. But if the framers of the 
Cgnstitmi.i- «aw fit to grant our citizens the right to take civil 
action againstsforeign governments, wh> should the Constitution 
not be allowed to prevail ? 


3. PUT RUSSIA ON THE DEFENSIVE. Several senators 
and representatives of Both parties have advocated the severance 
of diplomatic relations with Hungary. David Lawrence, the editor 
ancf columnist, has gone so far as to advocate the severance of 
diplomatic relations with all the Communist countries, including 
Russia. Such a step, Lawrence believes, would be “the forerunner 
of a campaign wVich ultimately must mean helping the freedom- 
loving peoples imide the Iron Curtain countries to get rid of their 
gangster governments.” 

The day may soon come when such^t courscjof action will be 
effective. For the time being, though, in 'the abicncc of a well- 
cdhcciv<*l programme of psychologigal warfare on our part, I« 
doubt th|t a general rupture of relations would prq^yce the posi- 
tive results that Lawrence* envisages. It would advance our 
national interests fc sever relations with all the Iron Curtain coun- 
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tries only if we were prepared to engage jg the psychological 
warefare necessary to liberate the peoples of those countries I'rom 
the Kremlin’s tyranny. We have refused to recognize Conimunist 
Albania and Communist China, and we severed relations ‘with 
Communist Bulgaria in Fcbrtiary,ol051, followiifg the expulsion 
of Donald Heath, the American minister, and the torture and 
murder of Michael Shipkov and other Bulgarian employees of 
the American Legation. It cannot be said, however, in the ab- 
sence of a strong programme of psychologifal warfare, that‘*ws» 
have thereby given pause to the Communist rulers of any of those 
countries, for they have yet to be convinced that we are cither able 
or willing to exert the pressures necessary to undermine the 
Kremlin’s dominance. 

Propaganda, especially of the innocuous “white'’ vari&y'to 
which the Voice of America has been so largely limited, is not , 
enough. To achieve the results foreseen by David Lawrence', we 
must engage in the “black” propaganda of psychological warfare. 
We must make far better use of native anti-Conununists lhan we 
have made to date. We must infiltrate the Cominform with Ameri- 
can agents. And we must support our agents with vigorous propa- 
ganda, keyed not to “peace” as so much^of our propaganda is 
to-day, but to “liberation.” 

The Kremlin’s vehement attacks on the Mutual Security Act 
are indicative of its fears. It is especially fearful of # the provision 
that authorizes the expenditure of $100,000,000 “either to fornf 
[Iron Curtain refugees] into elements of military ioVces supporting 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization or for tfher purposes.” 
The Polish delegate to the United Nations demanded the repeal of 
the act on^the ground tljat it was intended to foster “spying, 
sabotage, and diversion*, against the Polish State” — that is, libera- 
tion. He w'as supported by delegates of the Civil Rights C 9 ngresc, 
an American fifth Column, who attempted to n cmbarrass the United 
Stdces by accusing our goverrtmerit of fostering “genocide” 
through isolated acts of violence against Negroes in the South. In 
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Moscow, Andrei Groprgko accused the United States 'of violating 
the Roosevelt-Litvinov Agreement of 1933, whereby Russia and 
the United States undertook to curfy in their respective territories 
all activities wtyse purpose was “the bringing about by force of a 
change in the pbfitical and sofidl ordKr 4 of either country. And, in 
Paris, Vyshinsky himself delivered the following note to the 
United Nations: 


This Act provides fc> the financing by the ©overnment of the United 
States of America of persons and armed groups in the territory of the 
Soviet Union and a number of other states for the purpose of carrying out 
subversive and diversionary activities within those states. 

The Act provides for the financing of traitors to their native lands 
and^f^var criminals who have fled from their countries and are hiding 
in the termory of the United States and a number of other states, 
tof th g hn am mg of armed groups for the purpose of fighting against the 
Soviet Union. 

The financing by the United States ... of subversive organizations 
and diversiomst groups, both in the territory of the Soviet Union and 
other peace-loving democratic countries and beyond the frontiers of their 
territory . . . constitutes an act of aggression towards the Soviet Union 
and the states of the People's Democracies. 

In the meantime the four American fliers had been arrested, 
tried, and competed in Hungary, and in each of five different coun- 
tfies — Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland, and Russia — four 
alleged agents of the United States were condemned to death 
as a warding to» the populace. Vyshinsky’s understudy, Jakob 
Malik, insisted that our government’s payment of the fliers’ 
“fines” was a tacit admission of their “jguil%” T&e K^pmlin had 
apparently feared that the imprisonment of the fliers would 
r&ult i iv far more serious reprisals dun those that were actually* 
taben. Aj usual, it organized a large-scale “diversity” of its own, 
ancfrasmsual it was successful. Ftiilip Jessup, the American dele- 
gate to the J&niteO Nations^ weakly denied Vyshinsky’s charges 
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and, in so doing, confirmed their validity w What Jessup should 
have been instructed to do, if the Administration were equal to its 
responsibilities would have Ijcen to dill VyshinSity’s blnff. , « 

If we had a conscious policy of putting Russia on the de- 
fensive, Jessup could haveHtxrneditlje whole argument against the 
Kremlin by demonstrating, point by point, that the psychological 
warfare in which we cannot deny that we are now engaged was 
forced upon us by Stalin’s systematic effort to subvert and 
eventually absorb the whole of Europe. Instead of denying ' that 
we have at last decided to combat the further enslavement of 
the Eastern European peoples, we should have declared, boldly 
and proudly, that our objective is nothing less than their eventual 
liberation. Had Jessup done so, I think, he would have inspired 
our friends and demoralized our enemies among the Subject 
peoples — including the Russians themselves — and he would have 
increased the Kremlin’s growing fear that the whole rotten ‘struc- 
ture of Soviet totalitarianism may soon collapse. 

Vyshinsky’s attack on the Mutual Security Act, like Molotov’s 
earlier attacks on its progenitor, the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme, was a confession of weakness, not an expression of 
strength. There is no need for us to rtmain on the defensive 
indefinitely. As our own strength and determination increase, we 
shall be able to stem the tide. But to stem it decisively we nefcd to 
be represented, at home and abroad, by men of Resolution who 
sincerely believe that our cause is just and that, being just, *it 
must prevail. It will never prevail so long is we tolerate the 
barbaric treatment to which our representatives, official and 
unofficial, are being subjected not only in Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia lyit inwall the Qjmmunist slave states including Russia 
itself. 


'In {816* binder James Msftlisdh’s administration,*. Rickard 
Meade, the father of the Civil War general. Was unlawfully im- 
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prisoned in Spain. When the American minister failed to procure 
his relfcasa, Meade’s wife 4 appealed to Congress. A Senate com- 
mitfes jeSolved, itf answer t<> her plea, that “atajf ynited States 
citizen *who .‘[behaves] as becomes his charactet is entitled to 
the protection ol ftis govemm|D|, an-4 ihat whatever intentional 
injury may be done against him be retaliated, if necessary, by 
the whole force of this nation.” Meade, whose predicament 
closely paralleled my own, was relelsed soon afterward. Spain’s 
pqpre*, in those days, was fully as great in relation to our own 
as Russia’s is to-day. 

In 1853, under Franklin Pierce’s administration, Mdrton 
Koszta, a Hungarian fugitive from Austria who had applied for 
but had not yet received American citizenship, was arrested in 
Turkey Mid imprisoned aboard an Austrian brig. Captain Duncan 
Ingraham, ti «. < ommander of an American sloop, procured 
Koszta’s release merely by threatening to open fire on the brig in 
which he was confined. 

In those days our countiy was a relatively minor power. It had 
relatively few diplomatic missions, yet our citizens were re- 
spected almost everywhere. To-day we have diplomatic missions 
everywhere, yet our citizens are respected nowhere in the one- 
fourtjj of the world that has fallen under Russian domination. 

On January 31, 1952, at a meeting of the Social, Humanitarian, 
and Cultural Committee of the United Nations, our delegate 
Channing Tobia^amnounced that the United States would never 
“cease to protest jjic use of William Oatis as a pawn in the sup- 
pression of freedom.” Russia’s delegate Alexei *Pavlov imme- 
diately rose to Accuse Tobias of injecting “^he iftann^s of the 
Chicago stockyards” into an international gatheffpg. Espionage, 
he «aid, is “inherent” in the traditions of American journalism. 
'’All American correspoftdents a>e “spfes.” And if we insist on 
sending jtfem behind the Iron Curtain, they “will g^whaf the^ 
deserve, and ftiany»of them will envy those whose fate is only a 
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prison sentence. . . . The Soviet Union and the People's Democ- 
racies are not . . . your colonies, and it"" you stretch-out your 
paws, we’ll h^ck tiiem off.” 

In 1904, whin the Moroccan bandit Ahmet^ibn*Mohammed 
Raisuli kidnapped Ion Pti<icar»s^an America^ protdgd of Greek 
nationality. President Theodore Roosevelt authorized Secretary 
of State John Hay to issue the now-famous ultimatum >“We want 
Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead.” Perdicaris, who was not even 
an American citizen, was promptly released. The Sultan, of 
Morocco, in addition to refunding his ransom, paid the United 
States an indemnity of 84,000 to cover its expenses in procuring 
Perdicaris’ release. 

§ 

Our ultimatum, in the Perdicaris case, was reinforced by a 
demonstration of American sea power in the Mediterranean. 
If we had issued an ultimatum in my case, and reinforced it with 
a demonstration of American 3 ir power over the Western zones 
of Austria and Germany, I am inclined to believe not only that 
I would have been released but that Oatis would never have 
been imprisoned. 


I was not the first American to be imprisoned by Stalin, and, 
unless we change our tactics, Oatis, I fear, will not be the fast. 

What are we going to do about Hvasta and the Fields and, all 
the other Americans, naturalized and native-born, who are still 
imprisoned in Russia, China, and Eastern Europe? I am fully 
aware that the Fields are accused of being Russian agents, but 
after what I fcavc been through I am no longer impressed by 
unsubstantiated accqsadons. If my treatment at the hands of the 
AVH taught me nothing else, it taught me the crying need for 
enforcing civilized standards of justice. 

‘ I believe more strongly than ewer before that evdry tqgtn is 
innocent until he has been found guilty by .a jury of his peers. 
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I was innocent, yet I was forced to confess to crimes that I had 
not coflugitted. The saWis true*of Oatis. Who knows but what 
the fjejdsf gray al#b be innocent, or at least le^ £ijilty than we 
have bdfcn lejJ to suppose ? As American citizens they are as fully 
entitled to their Sly in court ^%Judgk Coplon, and until and 
unless they have been lawfully convicted of treason or espion- 
age they ate entitled to the protection of the American flag. 

If we continue to tolerate the unlawful imprisonment of Ameri- 
ca^ citizens, and if we continue to pay ransom for their release, 
it will increase, not lessen, the risk of Thircl World War. Lucile 
put it well, I think, when she said that we must either demand 
or crawl. We are the greatest power on earth. Yet we have been 
crawling when we should hS/c been demanding, and enforcing 
our demands, that Russia and its colonies abide by the standards 
of intem£h’e;n1 law. Having crawled twice, however, once in my 
own* cafte and ^gain in the case of the four fliers, we seem to 
have convinced Stalin that we can be made to crawl again and 
again — and therein, I think, lies the greatest danger of a Third 
World War. 

In my opinion, the risk of open war involved in defending the 
human rights of American citizens behind the Iron Curtain has 
been very much exaggerated. A secretary of oty; Budapest lega- 
tion, % will be recalled, accurately predicted that if I were 
arrested the State Department’s unsupported protests would be 
ignored. “The AVH,” he said, “knows that we aren’t going to war 
with Russia over £ lone American prisoner.” The secretary ruled 
to draw an obviou^ corollary to his proposition. Just as we won’t 
go to war with Russia to prevent the unlawful jmprisonment of 
a lone Americaif, neither will Russia go to war t# keen him in 
prison. If the secretary’s superiors in ^ashingtfljn had recog- 
nized that the proposition works both ways, I am confident that 
1 would have been released much sooifer and that Oatis would 
neverjiav^jeen imprisoned. 

The importance of national honour has often been overesti- 
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mated ift the past. To-day it is being so^grossly underestimated 
that the future of our county is at* stake. We mutt convince 
Stalin befoae'ifr is too late that, fiiough weVon’t (j6 tp ,war to 
save one American, we will certainly go to ^ar to prevent the 
persecution of American* fron* ^coming a Rabit. Unless we do, 
we may find that we have lost the war that we have tried so hard 
to avoid before it even begins— which, of course, is Stalin’s fond- 
est hope. 

As things stand now, what happened to me, and what has s^nce 
happened to Oatis and the four fliers, could happen to any 
American in any Russian-dominated country, and no effective 
reprisals would be taken. I consider that a shocking admission 
for an American to be forced to make. Unfortunately it is true. 

I am thinking, as I end this book, not only of Oatis ahd* myself 
and the many other Americans who have been victimized by the 
oppressors with whom we are nominally at pea^e. I am ‘thinking 
also of Edgar Sanders, Imre Geiger, and my other codefendants, 
and of Alfred Plocek, Jaroslav Peske, and the others who were 
condemned to death in Czechoslovakia within a month of my 
release from prison. These men were no more guilty than I was 
yet they were equally the victims of onr failure as a great power 
to enforce the human rights in the name of which so many of our 
young nfen gave their lives in the Second World War. * 

If we are to survive as a great power, I can think of no better 
rule to guide our conduct than the admonition contained ii* the 
Book of, Common Prayer: “Grant us grace fearlessly to contend 
against evil, and to make no peace with opDressitn; and, that 
we may revel enfly use our freedom, help u&to'employ it in the 
maintenance *ofji\stic^ among men and nations/’ 
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